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XXV.—THE CLEOMADES AND RELATED 
FOLK-TALES. 


I. 


Among the many baffling problems of Chaucerian schol- 
arship are those connected with the Squire’s Tale. To 
undertake a satisfactory solution of these is to court dis- 
aster. The attempt confounds us. One may, however, 
with all modesty endeavor to fix one’s bearings in the area 
of story-land to which this poem belongs. ‘To know where 
we are is almost as gratifying as to discover a source, and 
it is sometimes more instructive. If, then, I ean do any- 
thing to further a survey of the narrative neighborhood of 
the Squire’s Tale and its nearest analogue, the Cléomadeés, 
my work may be serviceable. Perhaps, too, this paper 
may put in a clearer light the probabilities in regard to 
Chaucer’s method and inspiration while at work upon one 
of his best known Tales of Canterbury.! 


*It will be noticed throughout that I have found Mr. Clouston’s 
Magie Elements in the Squire’s Tale very serviceable. Professor 
Kittredge, too, has given me very great aid and comfort in the 
course of this investigation. 
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The story of the Cléomadeés is as follows :— 

Ynabele, daughter of the King of Spain, is married to 
Mareadigas, son of Caldus, King of Sardinia. They have 
one son, Cléomadés, and three daughters, Elyador, feni- 
adisse, and Marine. Mareadigas, in the absence of his 
son, is, with great difficulty, defending his land agains: 
five kings, one of whom he has challenged to single combat. 
In the meantime, Cléomadés, hearing of his father’s hari 
case, returns from France, is knighted at a festival, and 
enables Mareadigas to overcome the champions of the op- 
posing side,—Garsianis, King of Portugal; Bondart le 
Gris, King of Gascony; Galdas des Mons, sire of Tou- 
louse; Agambart le Long, King of Aragon; and Sorman: 
le Rous, King of Galicia. 

At this time there are in Africa three kings who have 
great riches; their kingdoms are adjacent; greatly they 
love one another. Each of them knows a great deal of 
“ clergie,” necromancy, and “ astronomie.” Two of them 
are seemly enough, but the third, named Crompart, is 
“ Jais, petis et bocus.”” These three kings, having heard of 
the radiant beauty of the three Spanish princesses, hold « 
council, at which they decide to proceed in state to King 
Mareadigas and ask him for his daughters. Crompar', 
thinking uneasily of his ugliness, suggests that each of 
them should give the king “ un jouel de trés grant richece,” 
in order to predispose him in their favor. 


“Quant il se furent arréé 
Aprés ce ont pou sejorné. 
Tant ont li uns l’autre atendu 
Que ensamble sont revenu.” * 


The African kings bring their gifts to Marcadigas on 


1 Cléomadés, ed. van Hasselt, 1843 ff. 
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his birthday. Melocandis brings a man of gold with a 
golden trumpet ; Baldigant, a hen with six chickens, all of 
gold and able to walk and sing; Crompart, a horse of 
ebony that can travel as swiftly as an arrow shot from 
a bow. Mareadigas, well pleased with these gifts, offers 
his visitors anything they desire. They at once ask for 
the three princesses. The two older sisters are satisfied 
with their handsome suitors, Melocandis and Baldigant, 
but Marine is deeply distressed by the request of Crom- 
part. The unhappy girl takes her trouble to her brother, 
Cléomadés, who promises to protect her from the displeas- 
ing suitor. In the meanwhile all the gifts are to be tested, 
and Cléomadés is to try the horse. 

When Cléomadés mounts the magic steed, the man of 
gold vigorously sounds his trumpet, but it is to no purpose. 
Crompart goes in front of the horse, turns a little pin, and 
horse and rider are presently lost to sight. Crompart is 
then placed in confinement, and the nuptials of his brother 
kings are indefinitely postponed. 

Cléomadés, borne quickly through the air, learns in 
time the mechanism of his wonderful horse. He descends 
upon the roof of a tower, passes through a trap-door, and 
enters an apartment in which he finds a table well supplied. 
After partaking of the food, he comes upon a “ grant 
vilain,”’ and later, having crossed a corridor, enters a 
chamber where four maidens are asleep. The castle is 
Castle Noble, the apartments are those of the princess Clar- 
mondine, and the maidens are the princess herself and her 
three attendants, Florete, Gaitié, and Lyadés. Cléomadés 
makes bold to kiss the princess; she awakens and asks him 
whether he is not Bleopatris, to whom her father has 
promised her. He says that he is, and she then asks him 
to withdraw while she dresses. Later, when the lovers are 
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surprised by the girl’s angry father, our resourceful hero 
is not found wanting. Every three years, he says, the 
persecuting fairy folk have him carried away on a wooden 
horse that takes him rapidly over the world, exposing him 
to serious dangers. Carmant, Clarmondine’s father, sends 
to the roof of the tower for the strange device. Cléomad¢s, 
when he is condemned to death, asks for the privilege 
of dying upon his horse. The request is granted and the 
hero makes good his escape. 

After Cléomadés returns to Seville, the nuptials of his 
two older sisters are celebrated. Crompart, who has been 
banished the court, remains in the neighborhood attending 
the sick. He could not go home because he had committed 
certain crimes, which, according to the custom of his coun- 
try, must be expiated by a seven years’ exile. 

Cléomadés, after an impatient stay at Seville, sets out 
once more on his magic horse for Castle Noble. Arriving 
there in the daytime, he hides until nightfall in a grove 
adjacent to Clarmondine’s apartments. He then enters 
her chamber, awakes her with two kisses, and tells her 
that he is Cléomadés, son of the King of Spain. When the 
sun is rising, Cléomadés and Clarmondine effect their 
escape, Cléomadés shouting to King Carmant that he is 
Mareadigas’ son. 

When the travellers reach Seville, Cléomadés leaves his 
amie in a garden just outside the city, while he goes to 
prepare a suitable reception for her. Crompart then meets 
with Clarmondine and, noticing his ebony horse, takes in 
the situation at a glance. Having persuaded the girl that 
he is her lover’s emissary, sent to escort her to the court, 
he soars away with her. Clarmondine, who finds herself 
in a perilous situation, tells Crompart that she is a silk- 
weaver of Lombardy, engaged by Cléomadés to work for 
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his sisters. While the two are resting in a meadow, Crom- 
part is overcome by the hot sun, and Clarmondine, op- 
pressed by sorrow and fatigue, falls asleep. 

In this condition, the beautiful princess and her ugly 
abductor are found by Meniadus, King of Salerno, and his 
followers, while they are out hunting. That was a good 
flight of the hawk, exclaims the poet, that brought Menia- 
dus to Clarmondine. Meniadus commands that Clarmon- 
dine shall be escorted to his palace with the greatest 
consideration, but that Crompart shall be thrown into 
prison. During the night the wicked Crompart expires 
and next morning Meniadus sues Clarmondine for her love. 
She obtains a respite of three months. When this period 
is almost at an end, she decides to feign madness, in order 
to escape his importunity. 

In the meantime there is an unsuccessful search for 
Clarmondine at Seville. Cléomadés finds one of her gloves 
but no other trace of his lost mistress. He will search for 
her throughout the world. After traversing many coun- 
tries, he comes to Greece, where there is a war in progress 
with Primonus, King of Chaldea. Our hero first helps 
the Greeks to conquer the Eastern king and then presses 
on through Sicily to Venice. Thence he travels by wild 
and unfrequented ways, while at home his mother and 
sisters are distracted with sorrow and his father has died 
of grief. One night Cléomadés reaches the castle of 
Mount Estrais. After he has been well received, he is 
told that a strange custom prevails at that castle: every 
man entertained there must on the following morning 
either leave his arms and horse behind or singly engage 
two knights. Cléomadés, having chosen the latter alter- 
native, fights the two knights and is victorious. Notwith- 
standing the ungenerous custom that they strive to main- 
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tain, his vanquished opponents appear to be courteous 
chevaliers. One of them, who has been badly wounded, 
is sorrowful because he shall now be unable to go to the 
rescue of a damsel wrongfully accused. The maiden in 
the ease is Lyadés, one of Clarmondine’s attendants. She, 
together with her companions, has been charged with 
treason by Bleopatris, the disappointed suitor of the prin- 
cess. Durbant and Sartant, the two knights against whom 
Cléomadés has contended, are in love with two of the 
accused damsels. Cléomadés promises to take the place 
of Sartant, the wounded knight. 

With Durbant and the minstrel Pinchonnet, Cléomadés, 
disguised, sets out for the court of King Carmant. The 
party is first lodged at an inn, near Castle Noble, a loca- 
tion from which Cléomadés wishes to move because he 
cannot look with composure upon Clarmondine’s home. 
Durbant accordingly finds new lodgings in Verde Coste, 
the house of Lyadés’ father. In the tournament that fol- 
lows, Cléomadés and Durbant successfully defend the dam- 
sels charged with treason, and then return with them to 
Verde Coste. There the girls discover the identity of 
Cléomadés. The hero, still accompanied by Pinchonnet, 
now takes the road to Rome, searching for his beloved 
through many countries until he reaches Salerno, the king- 
dom of Meniadus. Instead of asking toll, this ruler re- 
quires all comers to tell him news of the strange lands 
through which they have travelled. 

When Cléomadés has reached Salerno, he goes to an 
inn. There he learns of Clarmondine’s madness. Sus- 
pecting the true nature of her malady, he obtains a false 
beard and the habit of a physician. Thus attired, he 
secures an interview with the king, as a result of which 
he is conducted to Clarmondine’s apartment. Cléomadés, 
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who has brought Clarmondine’s glove filled with herbs, 
easily makes himself known to his beloved. She speedily 
shows marked symptoms of improvement and ealls for her 
ebony horse. The new physician advises that this harm- 
less whim of his patient should be indulged; the horse 
is accordingly produced and the lovers make good their 
escape. As they soar away, Cléomadés calls out that he 
is the Prince of Spain and that his companion is Clar- 
mondine, daughter of the King of Tuscany. 

Pinchonnet now tells Meniadus the whole story of the 
adventures of Cléomadés and the fair Clarmondine. He 
then goes to Verde Coste and recounts to Lyadés all that 
had happened. Finally he takes his story to Carn.ant, 
who learns with joy that his daughter is safe, and te Dur- 
bant, to whom he makes known the strange knight’s iden- 
tity. 

After stopping several times to rest by the way, Clé- 
omadés and Clarmondine reach Seville in safety. There 
follows a magnificent feast to which almost everybody in 
the story is bidden, even the five kings conquered by Clé- 
omadés and his father. Besides the weddings of Cléo- 
madés, Melocandis, and Baldigant, the following nuptials 
are celebrated:—Meniadus marries Marine; Carmant 
marries Inabele. Further, Pinchonnet is knighted and 
Durbant and Sartant are made dukes. 


II. 


The theme of winning or rescuing a girl by means of an 
aerial journey, specifically with the aid of a wonderful 
horse, is widely current in folk-tales. In a number of 
these the hero serves a magician, either kindly or malig- 
nant, and as a return for his services or through trickery 
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obtains an extraordinary horse, which helps him to win a 
girl in some competitive contest. In other stories the 
hero, having left his magician-master, resides as a menial 
at the king’s court. There he wins a princess by the 
prodigious deeds of valour which his helpful steed enables 
him to perform. In many of these tales, called Goldener- 
mirchen, he obtains golden hair early in the story; in 
many of them, called sometimes Glasbergmarchen, he 
scales a glass mountain. But inasmuch as these classes 
are by no means well defined, their designations are not 
very useful. 

The Goldenermarchen cycle is well represented by a 
story in Leskien-Brugmann’s Litawische Volkslieder und 
Miarchen (No. 9) :—A king’s three sons go hunting. One 
of them, wandering away from the others, comes in time 
to a palace. He enters and finds upon a table as much 
meat and drink as his heart could desire. Soon an old 
man appears and asks the hero why he is in the palace. 
After he has explained his presence, he is employed by the 
old man to look after the fire and a horse. Following 
the advice of the horse, he anoints his hair with an oint- 
ment that makes it glitter like diamonds. He then pro- 
cures various magic articles, mounts his helpful animal, 
and runs away from his master. He is pursued, but with 
the aid of his magic objects he makes good his escape. 

The hero now learns from his horse the comforting 
news that the old man is dead. He is told, too, that if 
he should strike the ground with a certain stick, the earth 
would open and reveal a subterranean castle. As soon 
as the castle appears, the horse is led into it and left there, 
while the hero, still following the advice of his horse, 
goes to the palace of a king nearby and asks to be taken 
into his service. He is appointed royal gardener, having 
taken care in the meantime to conceal his diamond hair. 
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The omniscient horse contrives to inform his master 
that many suitors are coming to urge their claims for the 
king’s three daughters. The awards are to be made as 
follows: each princess will set rolling a diamond apple and 
he at whose feet it stops will be her chosen one. The 
apple of the youngest and most beautiful daughter, says 
the prophetic horse, will come to the gardener of the 
diamond locks. And so it all came to pass. But the king, 
ashamed of his son-in-law, compels the garden-boy and his 
beautiful wife to live apart from the court. 

The hero, however, soon comes into his own. When a 
war breaks out between the king and his enemies, the 
king’s disgraced son-in-law is vouchsafed only a sorry steed 
for the combat. At this juncture, the wonderful horse 
appears, permits the hero to mount him, and furnishes 
the most resplendent armor and the most powerful sword. 
Thus accoutered, the garden-boy goes forth to conquer 
miraculously the enemies of the king. At the close of the 
battle he modestly withdraws before he is recognized. All 
this happens a second time; but in the third battle the 
hero is wounded and the king binds the wound with his 
own handkerchief. While the wounded man is lying ill 
in bed, his diamond hair and the king’s handkerchief are 
noticed by his wife. The identity of the valorous knight 
is then discovered, and upon this discovery the horse, who 
is king of the underground palace, becomes a man. 

A familiar story in Hahn’s Griechische und Albane- 
sische Marchen has much in common with the tale just 
summarized. A variation in the introduction and the 
employment of the Forbidden Chamber motive make it 
of special interest. A disguised demon promises children 
to a childless king on condition of being repaid with the 
eldest. The demon gives the king an apple, which he 
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shares with his wife. Not long after this three sons are 
born. His progeny once assured, the king tries to foil 
the demon by guarding his children in a tower of glass. 
One day, when the children have escaped from contine- 
ment, the eldest is seized by the demon and taken to his 
underground palace. Here are forty rooms, of which the 
hero is allowed to enter thirty-nine. He is also given a 
book to learn. But this does not satisfy his curiosity. 
He contrives to get the key to the forbidden chamber, 
opens that mysterious apartment, and there finds a maiden 
suspended by the hair. When he has taken her down, 
she tells him to feign inability to learn his lessons and 
then requests that she may be suspended once more. 
With the help of his book the hero secures magic articles, 
changes the girl into a mare, and then rides away on her 
back. He is pursued, but by throwing his magic articles 
behind him he creates obstacles between his pursuer an: 


himself. By means, too, of changing his form he gets 
away from his master in safety and is in good time united 
to the heroine.! 


1 Johann G. von Hahn, Griechische und Albanesische Marchen, 
Leipzig, 1864, No. 68. On p. 286 Hahn quotes an interesting vari- 
ant from Epirus, which has much in common with the Bluebeard 
type. The motive of the pursuit and wonderful objects obstructing 
the pursuer is wide-spread. See Radloff, Proben der Volkslittera- 
tur der Tisrkischen Stimme Siid-Sibiriens, m1, 383; Frere, Old Dec- 
can Days, pp. 62 and 63; Captain T. H. Lewin, Progressive Collo- 
quial Exercises in the Lushai Dialect of the Dzo or Kuki Language, 
with vocabularies and popular tales, Caleutta, 1874, p. 85; G. 
McCall Theal, Kaffir Folklore, 1882, p. 82; Folk-Lore Journal, 1883, 
I, 234; Jones and Kropf, Folk-Tales of the Magyars, p. 157; Folk- 
Lore Journal, 1883, p. 286. For other parallels see the voluminous 
note in Jones-Kropf, The Folk-Tales of the Magyars, London, 1839, 
393 ff—A story very similar to the one summarized from Hahn 
appears in Guillaume Spitta-Bey, Contes Arabes Modernes, Paris, 
1883, 1ff. The story of Hasan of Bassorah in the Thousand and 
One Nights is very similar to the Slavic tale but it lacks the 
magic horse. 
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For tales of the kind now being considered Cosquin 
distinguishes four main types of Introduction:—(1) the 
simple Teacher-Scholar type; (2) the hero before birth is 
promised by his father to the magician, the father either 
failing to understand the import of the contract or mak- 
ing the contract with open eyes; (3) the hero, having re- 
leased a wild man held captive by his father, is exposed, 
taken to the wild man’s castle, and in various ways assisted 
by him; (4) a queen who has been childless, eats of an 
apple given her by a Jew while a mare eats the peelings ;— 
the woman and the mare are delivered at the same time, 
the colt later saving the young prince from the machina- 
tions of the queen and her lover the Jew.' 

A group of stories which have much in common with 
the type under discussion is represented by Grimm’s Ferdi- 
nand True and Ferdinand Untrue.? This tale contains 
the kindly magician, the helpful horse and other helpful 
animals, and the hero as a servant to the king. The hero, 
however, marries the queen, who has previously put her 
husband to death. Another familiar story belonging in 
the same general class is Robert the Devil.* Here again 
appear the helpful horses that assist the hero in over- 
coming the enemies of his master the king. Besides, 
Robert marries the princess. 

The Forbidden Chamber appears in many miédrchen 


*Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lorraine, 1, 139 ff. 

* See Panzer, Hilde-Gudrun, 259 ff. Cosquin, Contes, 1, 44 ff.; 1, 
294 ff. The story of Ferdinand has been hospitable to magic articles 
of al] kinds. See Cosquin, 1, 32 ff. 

*A convenient summary is in Ashton, Romances of Chivalry, 305 ff. 
See Histoire littéraire de la France, xxi, 879. Cf. Emil Benzé, 
Orendel, Wilhelm von Orenze und Robert der Teufel, eine Studie zur 
Deutschen und Franzésischen Sagengeschichte, Halle, 1897. Lie- 
brecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 107. 
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of the kinds so far considered. As in the story from 
Hahn, the room sometimes contains a girl, who gives the 
hero advice, is magically transformed into a mule, an 
carries the hero away upon her back. In Leskien-Brug. 
mann, No. 9, the horse is an enchanted human being at the 
beginning of the story and is disenchanted at the en, 
In Hahn 45, the horse is not the result of enchantme 
at all and the Forbidden Chamber contains no othr 
evidence of the cruelty of the drakos except the perversity 
of placing bones before a horse and hay before a dog. 

The association of animals with the Forbidden Cham); 
is, of course, not limited to the group of stories now being 
considered. It appears, for instance, in the more familiar 
Bluebeard type. The animal is sometimes on the side 0! 
the malignant monster, sometimes with the heroine.  [n 
Imbriani, La Novellaja Fiorentina, No. 23, the monster 
threatens that his bitch will reveal his wife’s guilt. In 
two Celtic stories a cat helps the heroine. In one of these 
the animal takes the form of a woman on drinking milk: 
in another it offers to remove the tell-tale blood on thc 
heroine’s foot in return for a drop of milk, and, having 
received this, it gives instructions for restoring the sisters 
by means of a magic club. In certain tales of the 7). 
Third Royal Mendicant type an animal of some kind, 
found behind the forbidden door, either takes the hero 
to his ‘happiness or causes him to lose it. Many of these 
stories involve not merely the motive of the grateful or 
helpful beasts but the widespread and significant super- 
stition that animals can help or hinder mortals who are 
under the influence of otherworld creatures and that they 
can transport mortals to the otherworld.? 


*For further information upon the Goldenermdrchen cycle, see 
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In many stories the hero’s wonderful horse is employed 
in some kind of competitive contest. The magic steed or 
steeds in these tales is sometimes obtained as a reward for 
a faithful grave-watch. Both of these features appear in 
No. 4 in Leskien-Brugmann, No. 4 in Sehiefner, and No. 
13 in Kreutzwald-Liwe. The competition in such stories 
often consists in high-jumping, sometimes in scaling on 
horseback a glass mountain. A tale in Zingerle’s collee- 
tion tells of a young shepherd who carelessly lets his sheep 
go into a forbidden meadow. There he overcomes three 
dragons. The first has one head, the second two, the third 
three. From these he secures keys of iron, silver, and 
gold respectively, by which he is admitted into the subter- 
ranean halls. In the first of these he finds a black horse 
and a suit of iron armor, in the second a red horse and a 
suit of silver armor, in the third a white horse and a suit 
of gold armor. Mounted on these horses he takes three 


Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmérchen, 111, 218 ff.; Kohler, Jahrbuch f. 
rom. u. engl. Lit., vii, 256 ff. (Kleinere Schriften, 1, 330 ff.) ; Leskien 
und Brugmann, Litauische Volkslieder und Marchen, 537 tf.—A note 
of Grimm’s about the service of the hero and his golden hair is 
interesting: “ Das miirchen mag eine alte Grundlage haben und von 
einem héheren halbgittlichen Wesen erziihlen, das in die Gewalt eines 
Unterirdischen gerieth und niedrige Arbeiten verrichten musste bis 
es wieder zu seiner héheren Stellung gelangte; die goldenen leuch- 
tenden Haare weisen darauf hin.” KHM., 11, p. 219. Compare 
with the tales summarized in the text:—Miillenhoff, Sagen, Marchen, 
u. s. w., No. 12; Wolf, Hausmdrchen, p. 269; Sommer, Sagen, Mar- 
chen, und Gebréuche aus Sachsen und Thiiringen, pp. 86, 133, 135; 
Zingerle, Tiroler Kinder- und Hausmdrchen, No. 28; Vernaleken, 
Osterreichische Kinder- und Hausmdrchen, No. 8. The references 
might easily be multiplied. Liebrecht has shown that the type is 
widespread:—Volkskunde, pp. 106 and 107; Géttingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1868, p. 1656, and 1870, p. 1417; Heidelb. Jahrb., 1869, 
p. 115. 
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times a flower from the hand of a princess seated on a 
column.’ 

It is clear that the stories which have been so far 
summarized cannot be brought into any close relation 
with the Cléomadés. They remind us, however, that ther 
are many otherworld creatures who are in a class with 
Crompart and who possess wonderful horses ; furthermore, 
that there are many tales in which these horses come into 
the possession of mortals who employ them in affairs 
of love. So much of the Cléomadés, then,—the winning 
of a woman by the aid of a wonderful horse obtained from 
an otherworld creature—is widespread in folk-tales. ‘The 
other main portion of the French romance—the rescue of 
a woman by the aid of a wonderful horse—is also of wide 
currency. 

A story similar in many respects to those already sum- 
marized and of special interest on account of the abdue- 
tion and rescue of the heroine is found in Wenzig’s 
Westslavische Marchen:— 

A widow’s son takes service with a monster magician 
of kindly nature who dwells in a forest. As a rewari 
for fidelity the magician gives his servant gold and a dove. 
The dove is an enchanted maiden who will be restored 
to human form as soon as three golden feathers are 
plucked from her plumage. The widow’s son takes the 
dove-maiden home, weds her, and builds a palace. In the 
walls of this palace he conceals the precious feathers, 
letting only his mother into the secret. The mother proves 


1For stories of this kind see, further, Cosquin, Contes populaires 
de Lorraine, u, 89ff.; Koéhler, Kl. Schr., 1, 432 ff.; Wollner, in 
Leskien-Brugmann, 524ff.; Panzer, Hilde-Gudrun, 254-5 (Panzer 
furnishes a valuable list of tales); Garrett, Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philology, v, 162, No. 3. 
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to be unreliable, the enchantment is renewed, and the 
heroine flies away. The hero now has recourse to his 
friendly magician, who transports him to the bird-girl’s 
palace, warning him at the same time not to set free her 
enemy. This reunion is imperfect because the heroine 
has to pass several hours of every day as a dove. There 
is, too, a forbidden chamber. One day the unfortunate 
widow’s son enters this room and gives water-of-life to 
a dragon. The dragon thus strengthened breaks forth 
and carries off the heroine. The hero twice recovers her 
from the dragon but loses her again each time. Finally 
with the aid of his wife’s brother enchanted in the form 
of a horse he recovers his beloved for good.' 

This, in part, is clearly a swan-maiden story. It will 
be observed that the hero loses the heroine twice. In the 
first case their separation is due to the heroine’s recovery 
of her plumage; in the second, to her abduction by an 
evil spirit or monster. We can see how the tale has 
grown. In some swan-maiden stories, the narrative con- 
cludes with the departure of the fairy-woman; in others, 
it includes a search and a recovery. But in Wenzig’s tale 
and in many others we have in addition to both of these 
elements the abduction of the fairy-mistress and her rescue. 
Such médrchen seem to show a contamination between the 
swan-maiden type and stories of the rescue of mortal 
women from supernatural abductors. 

Contamination between swan-maiden or fairy-mistress 
and these demon-abductor stories is not hard to under- 
stand. The separation and reunion motives are behind 
both groups. The cumulative tendency, which is one of 


*Wenzig, Westslavische Méarchen, p. 69. For some interesting 
observations upon this tale, see E. Sidney Hartland, The Folk- 
Lore Journal, 111, 193 ff. 
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the most obvious characteristics of folk-tales, goes far to 
explain such a product as we find in Wenzig’s mdrchen. 
When the resources of one cycle of tales had been ex- 
hausted, the popular imagination turned to a similar cycle 
in order to spin out the story. At times there must have 
been a desire in some story-teller’s too sophisticated mind 
to explain the strange commands and strange behaviour 
of the fairy-mistress. Why should her name remain un- 
known? Why should her lover not see her at certain 
times of day? Why should not Psyche reveal everything 
to her Cupid? The Forbidden Chamber with its dragon 
occupant gives reason enough for the heroine’s command. 
Compared with the usual prohibitions of the fairy-mistress, 
this is rational.' 

If there is a natural attraction of fairy-mistress for 
demon-abduetor stories, we should not be surprised to tin! 
in tales of abduction by creatures more or less demonic, 
stock characteristics of the fairy-mistress cycle. I shal! 
need, however, to look at this cycle more closely before 
noting possible traces of it in the Cléomades. 


III. 


The most distinctive feature of the Cléomadeés ani 
many related stories is the aerial journey. This motive 
abounds in Oriental tales. The Katha-sarit-sagara, the cele- 
brated Sanskrit collection, contains innumerable examples. 


*Compare “The Golden Apple Tree and the Nine Peahens,” 
Mijatovichs-Denton, Serbian Folk-Lore, 43 ff. See, too, “ Marya Mo- 
revna,” Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, 85ff.; Hartland, Folk-Lore 
Journal, 111, 200, cites a story from Arnason’s Icelandic Legends, 
in which the heroine escapes from her giant-captor “ disguised with 
soot and ashes and riding on a poker witch-fashion.” 
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Sometimes it is of the nature of the man or woman— 
Vidyadhara or Vetala—to move through the air; some- 
times the power is acquired by performing austerities. 
The trip is made now on the back of a man, now in a 
vehicle or on the back of an animal, horse or other. The 
occasions for such journeys are many: to satisfy a mere 
whim or, as very often, to further an affair of love. For 
instance, we learn of Vasavadatta that she “ felt a longing 
for stories of great magicians, provided with incantations 
by means of spells, introduced appropriately into conver- 
sations. Vidyadhara ladies, beginning melodious songs, 
waited upon her when in her dream she rose high up in 
the sky, and when she woke up she desired to enjoy in 
reality the amusement of sporting in the air, which would 
give the pleasure of looking down upon the earth. And 
Yangandharfyana gratified that longing of the queen’s by 
employing spells, machines, juggling and such like eon- 
trivances. So she roamed through the air by means of 
these various contrivances, which furnished a wonderful 
spectacle to the up-turned eyes of the citizens’ wives.” ! 
From the Katha-sarit-sagara we learn that the power 
of making aerial excursions was acquired in various ways. 
It was obtained by the sacrifice of a rascally mendieant 
(1, 350) ; again by eating human flesh (1, 157) ; sometimes 
by the recitation of spells (1, 159). In several cases the 
magic power of a sword makes an aerial journey possi- 
ble:—* And once on a time he made a chariot that would 
fly through the air, produced by thought through the 
virtue of his sword” (1, 386); and “ You must come 
there quickly by virtue of the magic power of your sword ” 
(1, 558). Sometimes a person becomes a vehicle as the 


*Tawney, Katha-sarit-sagara, 1, 173. 
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result of a curse: “ Since you cursed in your folly my 
destined husband, you shall be a vehicle for him to ride 
on in his human condition, possessing the property of 
going with a wish and changing your shape at will ” 
(11, 537; see m1, 540). 

The vehicles of transportation are various.’ The trans- 
portation sometimes made with the aid of a person en- 
chanted or accursed, sometimes through the agency of a 
creature whose nature it is to fly through the air. For 
instance, in K. S. 8., m1, 361, an aerial excursion is made 
on the back of a Vetala: “‘ Then at the request of the 
Yakshini he mounted on her back and being carried by her 
through the air, he went to find his beloved” (1, 35s). 
In 1, 343, there is a similar situation. Among the means 
of aerial locomotion mentioned by Chauvin are: ring, cap, 
boots, branch, chair, chariot, hair, chest, pitcher, clo- 
phant, platform, arrow, garter, mantel, cloud, bird, skin 
of fish, sofa, carpet. Obviously, any object could be 
charged with this power. One can easily understand, 
however, the selection for such a purpose of the swift!y 
flying arrow or the light cloud, and one remembers how 
varied is the magie virtue of ring, cap, hair, and manic’. 
In the use of the sofa is seemingly consulted only thie 
comfort of the traveller. The flight of a cow-house in 
Kk. S.S., 1, 159, gives us burlesque: “ Then Kalaratri with 
her friends recited the spells that enable witches to fly and 
they flew up into the air, cow-house and all.” Comical, 
too, is the story of a man who is carried through the air 


*For a careful investigation of this aspect of our subject, see 
Cosquin, Contes popul. de Lorraine, 1, 123 ff., and especially, Chauvin. 
Bibliographie des Ouvrages Arabes ou relatifs aux Atrrabes publi¢cs 
dans UVEurope Chrétienne de 1810 d@ 1885, Li®ge and Leipzig, y. 
229-230. 
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clinging to the tail of a bull (K. S. S., 1, 111). Magie 
shoes' and mantels” are, of course, very familiar. The 
flying chariot, also, is not uncommon. For example, 
“Then Kalingasena went on enjoying herself in the city 
of Takshesila in the society of Somaprabha, who went 
every night to her own house and came back every morn- 
ing to her friend, in her chariot that travelled through the 
air (K. S. S., 1, 268). 

The aerial journey, as has been said, was often a part 
of Oriental love-stories:—** And flying with him through 
the air, she introduced that lover secretly into the private 
apartments of Usha, who was awaiting him” (K. 8. S., 
1, 277). “Then at the request of the Yakshimi he 
mounted on her back, and being carried by her through 
the air, he went to find his beloved” (A. S. S., 1, 338). 
“ Naravahanatta, trying to reach the city of his beloved, 
is helped by a flying chariot made by Rajyadhara” (K. 
S. 8., 1, 396). Very often we have the familiar story of 
love between mortal and immortal. Indra, for instance, 
is said to have been enamoured of Malna, Parmal’s wife, 


*See the important article on “Seven-League Boots” by Paul 
Sartori, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, tv, 284 ff. 

* Dunlop-Liebrecht, 491; Jahrbuch fiir rom. u. engl. Lit., m1, 147- 
148, 

* For other examples of the flying chariot see K. 8. S., 1, pp. 276, 
278, 386, 396, 401, 440, 476, 494; 11, pp. 82, 146; Oesterley, Baital 
Pachisi, 69; Rev. d. Trad. pop., Iv, 438; Chauvin, Bibliographie, 
v, 229. Macculloch thinks that “the general belief in swift, bodily 
passage through the air was strengthened by the alleged phenomena 
of levitation, of which the Acta Sanctorum are so full.” “ Buddhist 
saints and neo-Platonist eestatics, savage medicine-men and Euro- 
pean witches, join hand in hand with mediaeval saints, Covenanters, 
and Irvingites, in this business of levitation.” The Childhood of 
Fiction, 222 ff. 
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and often to have come down from heaven on a flying horse 
to visit her.’ 

Such stories as that of Indra easily involve an aerial 
journey. The land of immortals, whether above the clouds 
or beyond the sunset, seems to require extraordinary 
means of communication with the land of men.  Biblica! 
and classical illustrations will occur to all. Such stories 
as that of Indra must have been early fixed in popular 
consciousness, and Indra’s means of reaching his loved 
one must have formed a part of many love stories. The 
merry or popular versions of the type go far to establish 
the contention that it was early current. Of these ver- 
sions the best known is the fifth tale in the first book of 
the Pancatantra,—* The Weaver as Vishnu.” 

One day at a festival a weaver and a carpenter, who 
have been friends from childhood, notice a girl of wonder- 
ful beauty riding upon an elephant. The weaver is over- 
come by love and in an unconscious condition is carried 
to the carpenter’s house. As soon as his consciousness 
returns the weaver asks that his funeral pyre may be 
prepared. His friend will not listen to such a proposal. 
Having learned the cause of the weaver’s suffering, the 
carpenter promises relief. He constructs a Garuda mov- 
ing on a pivot, and furnishes two pairs of arms, and the 
shell, discus, club, lotus, diadem, and breast-jewel asso- 
ciated with Vishnu. He then teaches his friend how to 
govern the bird and directs him to proceed on its back at 
midnight to the princess’ palace. 

The weaver does as he is told and completely deceives 
the maiden. His adventure is often repeated until one 


*G. A. Grierson, Indian Antiquary, 1885, p. 256; Clouston, Magic 
Elements in the Squire’s Tale, p. 452. 
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day the servants of the harem think the princess shows 
signs of being loved by a man. The king and queen hear 
the rumor with great sorrow and the girl’s mother goes 
to her chamber and reviles her in unmeasured language. 
Wrath is turned to pleasure, however, when the girl says 
that she is loved by the mighty husband of Lakshmi. 
That night the king and queen witness with great delight 
the appearance of their son-in-law. 

About this time the king’s country is overrun by his 
enemies. Thinking that his son-in-law might be of ser- 
vice to him he appeals to his daughter for aid, and she 
in turn to the spurious Vishnu. In the meantime the real 
Vishnu, having heard of the weaver’s project and fearing 
lest the tradesman’s undoing should be to his own dis- 
advantage, sends his spirit into the body of the mortal 
and the spirit of his Garuda into the wooden bird. In 
this way the enemies of the king are slaughtered. 

When chis feat has been accomplished, the weaver de- 
scends from the sky and tells the whole story to the king, 
who graciously receives him as his son-in-law. And thus 
the tradesman passes his life in enjoyment of the five 
kinds of sensual pleasures.' 

Mr. Clouston has cited an interesting Persian variant 
of the “ Weaver as Vishnu.” It is worth reproducing 
inasmuch as its introduction bears an obvious likeness to 
a portion of the Cléomadés.—A weaver and a carpenter 
in Nishapur are both in love with the same girl. For 
her sake each makes a masterpiece of his craft: the weaver, 


*Benfey, Pantschatantra, 1, No. 5. See Benfey’s important dis- 
cussion of the story in his Introduction, § 56. For the hero’s dis- 
guise, see Chauvin, Bibliographie, v, 233. Among the titles there 
given may be particularly mentioned Dunlop-Liebrecht, 231-232, 
489, 497. 
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a seamless shirt; the carpenter, a magic coffer. Induced 
to try the coffer, the weaver enters it and on turning a 
peg finds himself flying up to the sky. Having bethough: 
himself to turn the peg the other way, he rapidly descends 
and alights in view of a castle in which the daughter of 
the king of Oman is jealously kept under seven locks. 
Coming down upon the roof at night, he enters the chamber 
of the princess and declares that he is the angel Gabricl, 
to whom she has been given by God. She accepts him 
as her suitor and he visits her in the same way every 
night. The king, having learned of these wonderful visits, 
believes that his son-in-law is an angel. He is confirmed 
in this belief by further evidence of the lover’s divine 
power. ‘ Gabriel” crushes the head of an incredulous 
courtier, and puts to flight a king who is a suitor for the 
hand of the princess, first by bombarding his army with 
stones and then by throwing fire down on the camp. On 
the latter occasion the coffer is accidently burnt and 
“Gabriel” is reduced to the necessity of earning bread 
by his old trade. In this humble situation he is recog- 
nized by the princess. He says, in explanation, that he 
has incurred the displeasure of the Almighty and _ that 
the gates of heaven are for a time closed to him. At this 
erisis the king is attacked by another enemy. The un- 
willing Gabriel is clad in armor and set upon a horse. 
The steed is a fiery one. It rushes into the enemy’s camp, 
knocks down a tree, which crushes the hostile king, and 
finally horse and rider fall into a pit. There “ Gabriel ” 
is later discovered half-dead. In the end the pseudo- 
Gabriel confesses his deceit to the king, who, grateful for 
past services, condones the offence and keeps the secret 
to himself.? 


*I follow Mr. Clouston’s summary: Magic Elements, 426 ff. Clous- 
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To bring the “ Weaver as Vishnu ” group of stories into 
connection with a group already deseribed, it may be well 
to eall attention not only to the aerial locomotion by means 
of which a lover reaches his mistress, but also to the lover’s 
disguise and the assistance which in some of our stories 
he renders his father-in-law. One should compare, too, 
the Salvation of Rome in the Seven Wise Masters.' There 
it will be remembered the enemy is put to flight by the 
sight of a man who is so disguised that he is taken for 
the Christian’s god. Particularly interesting for our pur- 
pose is a tale cited by Benfey which tells, ** comment lem- 
pereris dévise a lempereour de jenus que il fist par son 
enging une beste si merveilleuse quil en chaca les saris 
qui estoient venus assir romme.” 7 

The * Weaver as Vishnu” stories,* founded upon the 


ton says, “ The story occurs in a collection of an author of whom 
nothing seems to be known, except that he was 70 years of age 
when he made it, and that his name was Muhammed Kazim bin 
Mirak Husain Muzaffari Sajavandi, poetically surnamed Hubbi. 
This collection which is described in Dr. Rien’s Catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, vol. U, pp. 759-760, 237, has 
no specific title, but is merely called Hikayat-i-Ajib u Gharib, Won- 
derful and Strange Tales, and it may have served as a model of the 
Turkish story-book, Al-Faraj ba’d al-Shiddab, Joy after Distress, 
many of the tales in both being identical, and the story in question 
being No. 13 of the Turkish Ms. 375, in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris.” Magic Elements, p. 426.—It is hardly necessary to call 
attention to the striking similarity between the first part of this 
story and the earlier portions of the Cléomades. 

* Keller, Li Roumans des Sept Sages, cexx ff. 

* Benfey, Pantschatantra, 1, 163. 

* For further illustrations of this very well-known group see, Katha- 
Sarit-Sagara, 11, 117 ff.; Histoire de Malik et de la Princesse Schirine, 
Les Mille et un Jours: Contes Persans, translated by Petis de la 
Croix, Paris, 1710-12; Clouston, Magic Elements, p. 421; Jonathan 
Seott, Tales, Anecdotes, etc., 1ff.; Morlini, 69; Decamerone, Iv, 2. 
For similar cases of disguise see Chauvin, Bibliographie, v, 232-233. 
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widespread idea of sexual love between a mortal and an 
immortal, suggest, in general, tales of the otherworld. 
The hero of these tales goes to the otherworld, sometimes 
to visit his fairy-mistress, sometimes to rescue a morial 
woman held captive by a malignant spirit. In certain 
stories, as has already been seen, both the winning and 


rescuing motives are employed. But what is of special 


interest here is that many stories make something of the 
journey between this and the other world and at leas: 
mention the means of conveyance. One should not be sur- 
prised to find traces of otherworld stories in a tale that 
comprehends an aerial journey. 

The familiar story of the “ Third Royal Mendicant ” ' 
furnishes a good example of the fairy-mistress group of 
stories:—A king and the son of a king, after various ad- 


Sometimes, as is well known, the lover gains access to his mistress 
disguised as a woman; see, Oertel, “ Contributions from the Jaiminiya 
Brahmana to the history of the Brahmana literature,” Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, xxv1, First Half, 176 ff.—The lover 
disguised as a god appears in the story of Alexander’s parents. See 
E. Talbot, Légende d’Alexandre le Grand, Paris, 1850, pp. 73-74; 
E. A. Wallis Budge, The Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great, 
London, 1896, 10 ff. Compare Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum Histo- 
riale, Iv. Stories similar to this tale of Alexander are cited by 
Del Rio, Disquisitiones Magicae, u, Q. xxvu, Sec. 1, p. 2491). 
Wright, No. 80, of “A Selection of Latin Stories,” vol. vit of the 
Percy Society Publications, tells of a lover who announces that the 
Messiah will be born of the young Jewess with whom he has been 
passing his nights. The child is, however, a daughter. The story 
comes from Caesarius of Heisterbach and Wright cites the following 
parallels:—Masuccio, Novellino, 1, 2; Malespini, Ducento Novelle, 
nov. 80; Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, nouv. xiv; Facetiae Bebelianac, 
11; Lafontaine, 1, No. 15. 

Lane, 1, 160 ff. Compare, K. 8. 8., 1, 194 ff.; Scott, Tales, p. 117: 
Bytal Pachisi, p. 76; von Hammer, Geschichte der Schénen Rede- 
kiinste Persiens, p. 115; Wilkins, Hitopadesa, p. 129 (Clouston, 
Book of Sindibad, p. 309); Benfey, Pantschatantra, 1, § 52. 
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ventures, comes to a palace where there are one-eyed men 
lamenting their fate. When he insists upon knowing 
the cause of their grief, they kill a ram and sew him up 
in its skin. A rukh then comes down and bears him off 
to a palace where he finds forty young damsels beautiful 
as so many moons. From time to time they absent them- 
selves for a period of forty days and on their return 
indulge in feasting and drinking. During their absence 
the prince is free to enter ninety-nine closets but he must 
not open the one-hundredth. Disobeying this command 
he goes into the forbidden chamber and there finds a black 
horse. He mounts; but, at first, in spite of all his urg- 
ing, his steed will not move. When, however, the prince 
has struck him with a mikra’ah, the horse makes a great 
noise, becomes possessed of wings and sears away. The 
prince has an eye struck out by the horse’s tail and is 
rudely dumped upon the roof of that palace in which the 
one-eyed men are lamenting their fate. He descends into 
the interior of the palace and joins the sad company. 

As in the story just summarized, both the attainment 
and the loss of the joys of the otherworld are often caused 
by disobedience of an arbitrary command. But at least 
as often a separation is caused by a longing of the mortal 
for his earthly home. In the very familiar Tannhiiuser 
story Christian influence has given homesickness the more 
sombre coloring of remorse. Originally the tale was only 
one of many in which the hero in weariness of the other- 
world yearns for mother earth. The following story con- 
tains the homesickness motive and is of further interest 
on account of its wooden horse. 

An Indian king had a son named Benazir. One night 
the fairy Mahrakh carried the boy away on a flying throne 
to fairy-land. Benazir, however, longs so much for his 
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home that she gives him a flying horse of wood upon which 
to visit the earth. This privilege is granted under the 
condition that he will return to her every day. On one 
of his flying visits the boy falls in love with Badr-i-Manir 
and, after that, he visits her daily. He is finally freed 
from the spell of his fairy-mistress and is unconditionally 
restored to his parents and his mortal love.' 

“ The Story of Ciabin” is an interesting Celtie form 
of the otherworld stories:—Ciabin with two strangers 
put to sea in a boat. The travellers were in danger of 
perishing in a dreadful storm when they saw riding over 
the waves a horseman on a dark green steed with a golden 
bridle. This person took the three companions on the 
back of his horse, while the boat floated along beside, 
and in this way they all came to the “ Land of Promise.” 
There they dismounted and proceeded to Manannan’s cathi- 
air (stone-fort), in which an end had just been made of 
ordering a banquet hall for them. All four were served 
there; their horns and their cups were raised; comely 
dark-eyed gillies went around with smooth polished horns; 
sweet-stringed timpans were played by them and mos 
melodious dulcet-chorded harps, until the whole house was 
flooded with music. Now in the “ Land of Promise” Ma- 
nannin possessed an arch-ollave who had three daughters. 
With these the three travellers eloped, Ciabién reaching 
Ireland with one named Clidna. 

Dr. Brown’s comments on this Celtic tale are worth 
quoting. “ The incident,” he tells us, “ of meeting Ma- 
nannin on the sea is found in the oldest tales. In the 
Serglige and the Bran, however, Manannan drives a char- 


1The Bibliography of Folk-Lore, Capt. R. C. Temple, Folk-Lore 
Journal, 1886, Iv, p. 301; see, too, p. 306. Compare Clouston, Magic 
Elements, p. 282. 
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jot. Horseback riding is probably a later feature, though 
not necessarily very late. Loegaire, according to the Book 


of Leinster, returned from the otherworld on horseback. 
In Celtie story the otherworld is reached either in a mar- 
vellous ship, which is presumably the earlier motive, or 
by means of a horse that travels on the sea as well as on 
the land. The tale of Ciaban is interesting as showing 
one motive as it were in process of transformation into 
the other. The travellers start in a boat but finish their 
journey on the back of a horse.” ? 

Tn the “ Weaver as Vishnu ” cycle the lover, it should be 
noted, visits his mistress in disguise and by means of 
aerial locomotion. In the fairy-mistress group, which 
offers the converse of this situation, we find also the pas- 
sage through the air, sometimes by means of a wonderful 
horse. In certain stories this horse is a horse of wood. 
One should note, too, the homesickness of the lover and 
the feast all ready for his coming. Of these various 
characteristics there seem to be more or less certain traces 
in one version or another of the Cléomadés group of 
stories. 

When Cléomadés enters Clarmondine’s chamber he is 
taken for Bleopatris, the man to whom Clarmondine had 
been plighted. Seeing his advantage in deceit, the hero 
confirms the girl’s opinion, and it is not until her father 
appears that the fraud is discovered. The suggestion 
of the “‘ Weaver as Vishnu ” is stronger when we turn to 
the Arabian story of the “ Enchanted Horse.” Here the 
eunuch and the courtiers in general believe that the hero 
is some otherworld being. One might note, too, Cléo- 
madés’ “ yarn” that the fairies compel him every three 


*A. C. L. Brown, Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology, vut, 
96 ff. 
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years to wander over the world on a magic horse. |; 
would not do to be very positive about the meaning «/ 
such passages, but they apparently show an association in 
the Oriental mind between the magic horse and other- 
world stories. 

The Cléomadés group of stories shows signs of the 
fairy-mistress as well as of the fairy-lover group. In the 
Galland version of the Arabian story, for instance, the 
hero is described as being impatient to get home and the 
heroine as desirous of retaining him. At first the hero, 
to all appearances, simply thinks of leaving his mistres: 
for a time; then he persuades her to accompany hin. 
Add to this the lavish entertainment of the hero and one 
easily thinks of the typical home and behavior of the 
fairy-mistress. In the Cléomadeés and in the other Ara- 
bian versions the hero’s sojourn is not long. Speedily 
captured by the irate father, he escapes only through strat- 
agem. It is not improbable that we have here a. later 
form of the story. The change provides for another trip 
of the magic horse, who doubtless became a more and 
more important figure as the story grew. 

It should further be noted that Cléomadés upon his 
arrival at Clarmondine’s castle finds a feast all prepared 
for him :— 

“Une table y avoit drecié 
D’yvoire a pierres de cristal. 
Tout si fait furent li hestal. 
Trés blanche nape ot desus mise 
Ouvrée de diverse guise. 

Sor l'un cor de la table avoit 

A mengier kan k’il convenoit, 
Et sor l’autre coron A destre 

Ot vin si bon que vins pot estre, 


En pos d’or et hanas autés. 
Viande et vin i ot assés.” 
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We may probably go behind Adenet’s explanation of this 
feast. The poet tells us only that it was the custom in 
this castle to spread a feast for two months in every year.' 


IV. 


The set of otherworld stories most interesting for my 
purpose, is the Skilful Companion eycle. Here the rescue 
motive is often combined with aerial locomotion. The tale 
is found in a simple form in the Tuti-Nameh. Benfey 
supposes that it goes back at least to the eleventh century 
in the oldest Tuti-Nameh, that it reached the redaction 
of Nachshebi—the extant Persian J'uti-Nameh—in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century and from that passed 
into the Turkish Parrot-Book.* 

The Skilful Companion stories are of value in this in- 
vestigation on account of the rescue of the heroine from 
an otherworld abductor by means of aerial locomotion 
and on account of the skilful companions themselves and 
their gifts. It will appear that in these matters there are 
significant points of contact between the marchen cycle and 
the French romance. 

The version of the Skilful Companion story in the 
extant Persian J'uti-Nameh is as follows:—There once 
lived a merchant who had a beautiful daughter named 
Zohra. Many came to ask her in marriage but Zohra told 
her father that she would marry no one who was not either 
very wise or very skilful. One day three merchants ap- 
peared as suitors, affirming that they were men of great 


*Cléomades, 2821 ff. 
* For Benfey’s celebrated article, see Kleinere Schriften, 94 ff. Con- 
venient records of the following versions will be found there. 
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skill. One said that he could discover whatever was lost: 
another, that he could make a horse that would ascen(| 
in the air like Solomon’s throne; a third, that he coy! 
pierce with an arrow whatever he shot at. When {he 
merchant told his daughter of the three gifted suitors, 
she asked that she might be given until the next morn- 
ing for her decision. During the night she disappear! 
and in the morning all search for her was fruitless. [yy 
the suitors were equal to the occasion. The first one said: 
“ A fairy has carried your daughter to the top of a moun- 
tain which is inaccessible to men ”’; the second suitor made 
a magic horse of wood; the third mounted it, ascended th 
mountain, killed the fairy, and restored the girl. Ther 
was now a dispute as to who should be considered thy 
successful suitor. She was awarded to the erack shor, 
because he was not only skilful but willing to risk danger 
for his beloved. 

The earliest version of this story according to Benfey 
is that which we find in the Vetalapaticavimeati. It is 
as follows:—Once upon a time there was a king name 
Mahiabala. His minister Haridasa had a beautiful daugh- 
ter named Mahadevi. To her father, who wished to see 
her married, she said: “ Father! you shall give me only 
to a man who has extraordinary gifts.” About this time 
Ifaridisa was sent to the Dekhan. While he was there 
soméone asked him for his daughter in marriage. Ie re- 
plied that he should give her to no man who did not have 
extraordinary accomplishments. The suitor then exhibited 
a chariot which could take one through the air wherever 
one wished to go. Haridisa bade him appear the nes! 
morning with his chariot. He did so and took the king 
minister home in the wonderful vehicle. Here they fount 
another suitor, who had made his request to Mahadevi: 
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eldest brother, and who had obtained his suit on the score 
of marvellous knowledge. In the meantime the mother 
had promised her daughter to a third suitor, who was an 
unfailing shot. During the night the maiden was carried 


off by an evil spirit to the mountain Vindhya. The suitor 


who had made the chariot brought her home and married 


her. 

The version of our story in the Turkish Tuti-Nameh 
makes the important substitution of an island for the 
mountain-top, as the place to which the girl is abducted. 
With the island, in later versions of the story, enters a 
magic ship that can travel over sea and land. More im- 
portant variations from the earlier forms of the story are 
found in a Mongolian version’ cited by Benfey. Here 


?The Mongolian variant is as follows:—Once upon a time there 
were in a great kingdom a rich young man, an arithmetician, a car- 
penter, a painter, a physician, and a smith, who all left their 
parents and went into foreign lands. When they reached the mouth 
of a certain river, each of the companions planted a life-tree, and 
then went up one of the tributaries of the river to seek his fortune. 
Before parting, they agreed to meet each other again on the same 
spot. If the life-tree of any one of them had withered, then the 
others were to seek him in that country to which he had gone. 
With this agreement they separated. The rich young man, having 
reached the source of his river, found there a house at the door of 
which sat an old man and an old woman. When they asked whence 
he had come and whither he was going, he said that he came from 
a far land to seek his fortune. Then the aged couple gave him 
their daughter in marriage. 

In this land there ruled a great khan. Having heard of the 
young man’s beautiful wife, he commanded that she should be 
brought before him. When he saw her he exclaimed: “ This is a 
Tangari maiden; compared with her my wives are as bitches and 
sows.” Later the khan had the young husband slain and buried 
by the river, and a stone placed upon his body. When the rich 
man’s brothers return to the appointed place, they find his tree 
withered. Promptly the mathematician calculates where the body 
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the skilful companions separate near the beginning of 
the tale with the understanding that they will meet again 
at an appointed place. This portion of the narrative, 
Benfey supposes, resulted from contamination with a dis. 
tinet set of stories, called ‘“ The True Brothers.” It is a 
regular part of the European forms of the Skilful Com- 
panion evele, and these might have been influenced by the 
Mongolian version. But the assumption, as Benfey ob- 
serves, is not necessary. If the companions were brothers 
in the early European versions, this in itself would account 
for contamination with the well-known and widespread 
“ True Brothers” group. 

It must be noted in connection with the resurrection of 
one of the brothers in the Mongolian version that restora- 
tion of the dead was part and parcel of the “ True 
Brothers” group. In later versions we shall see that the 
person restored is the heroine. In some cases she is only 
sick. Her condition is miraculously discovered, the com- 
panions are miraculously transported to her, and she 
is miraculously cured. In other cases we find a com- 
bination of the abduction and sickness motives more or 
less skilfully combined. The plot, then, of the Ski//u/ 
Companion stories after amalgamation with the * True 


is; the smith breaks the stone and takes it out; the physician re- 
stores the dead man to life. The resurrected youth then tells what 
had happened to him. At this the carpenter makes a wooden Garu- 
da, operated by pins: and the painter adorns it with mock plumage. 
The rich man then flies through the air until he comes to the khan’s 
palace. There he alights on the roof. Naturally the khan’s court 
is greatly astonished. The khan bids his wife go feed the bird. 
She goes and is carried away, overjoyed at her escape, by the rich 


man. But no sooner has the rich man returned to his broilers 


than they all lay claim to his wife, on account of the service they 
have rendered in restoring her. The conclusion of the whole matter 
is that they draw their knives and kill one another. Sagas fron 
the Far East, 105 ff.; Kletke, Méarchensaal, ut, 4 ff. 
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Brothers ” eycle is somewhat as follows:—A number of 
brothers go forth into the world and acquire accomplish- 
ments. After a specified time they return to a rendezvous. 
In some way they learn that a girl has been carried 
away by an otherworld creature. With the aid of their 


accomplishments they discover where she is and bring her 
back to the land of mortals. 

3enfey thinks that the seventy-ninth novella of Morlini 
represents the oldest European version of the Skilful Com- 
panion eyele. The story is as follows :— 

A poor man has three sons. In order to lighten their 
father’s burdens the boys go out into the world to seek 
their fortunes, promising to return in ten years. After 
travelling together for a time they separate. The oldest 
becomes a soldier of such skill that he can climb the 
highest towers with the aid of two daggers; the second 
becomes a wonderful shipbuilder; the third, having long 
wandered through a wood and having become a wild man, 
learns the language of birds. After ten years the brothers 
meet once more at the appointed place. The wild man 
gets clothes from his brothers and the three proceed to 
an inn. There they see a bird who makes known to the 
wild man that a great treasure is hard by. Later another 
bird communicates the intelligence that in the island of 
Chios Apollo’s daughter has built a tower, the entrance 
to which is guarded by a frightful snake and a terrible 
basilisk. Within the tower are very great treasures and 
a most beautiful princess, and he who ean climb the tower 
may win them both. The skilful soldier achieves this 
feat and lets the princess down to his brothers. Then 
follows the usual dispute. In this case the claims of 
each brother were so good that no decision could be reached. 

Another Italian story has much in common with the 
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one just summarized. It is No. 45 in Basile’s Pento- 
merone. There are here five suitors: one of them has 
learned the language of birds; a second, the craft of ship- 
building; a third knows about an herb that will make a 
dead man live again; a fourth is a dead shot; a fifth is 
a skilful pickpocket. The maiden, while being rescue 
from “the wild man,” is killed; but the companion why 
knows of the wonderful herbs restores her to life. \Ve 
should notice once more the suitor whose knowledge of 
bird-language enables him to learn the whereabouts of 
the maiden. 

The skilful physician appears rather frequently in the 
Skilful Companion cycle. We meet with him, for in- 
stance, in two interesting tales cited by Mr. Clousjon, 
One of these is contained in a unique Persian manuscript 
in the India Office Library; the other is from von Hahn's 
“Contes Populaires Grees.”* In the former we are 
simply told that the girl when rescued from the demon, 
was very ill. Von Hahn’s story contains no demon, an 
the physician has to bring back to life a girl who has died. 
In the Persian tale and in others similar to it, the sick- 
ness motive seems to have entered the story in accordance 
with a tendency to multiply the number of skilful com- 
panions. It sometimes leads the story-teller into awkwar! 
situations.” 

The Skilful Companion eycle is, of course, closely re- 
lated to a large group of stories in which interest center: 
in wonderful objects rather than wonderful accomplish 
ments. Benfey has recognized the strong attraction that 


Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, 283 ff. 

? For further information upon the Skilful Companion cycle se, 
Kéhler-Bolte, Zischr. des Ver. f. Volkskunde, v1, 77, and Killer, 
Kleinere Schriften, 1, 192 ff., 298 ff., 389-90, 431, 544. 
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must have existed between these two groups and the con- 
sequent influence exerted by one upon the other. The 
wonderful-objects stories of interest in this paper are well 
represented by the “ Tale of Jonathan” in the Gesta 
Romanorum * and may as a class be entitled the Fortunatus 
group. The * Tale of Jonathan” follows: 

King Darius had three sons. On his death-bed he 
bequeathed to the first his kingdom; to the second, all his 
personal acquisitions, exclusive of a gold ring, a neck- 
lace, and a piece of cloth. These three he gave to the 
youngest ; they were of great virtue. The ring made its 
wearer universally beloved and enabled him to obtain 
whatever he sought; the necklace insured the realization 
of his heart’s desire; the cloth could transport him where- 
ever he wished to go. One day after the youngest son 
had come into possession of the wonderful ring, he met a 
beautiful woman, immediately fell in love with her, and 
later took her to him. By virtue of his ring he was liked 
by everyone and obtained whatsoever he desired. 

Misfortune was, however, very near Jonathan in the 
person of his beautiful wife. Curious about the source 
of all the wealth that came so easily to her husband, she 
coaxed from him both his secret and his ring. Later she 
got the necklace. Then Jonathan, having obtained from 
his mother the magic cloth, transports himself and his 
wife to the very boundaries of the world. The lady weeps 
bitterly and Jonathan declares that he will leave her to 
the merey of wild beasts, unless she surrenders his ring 
and necklace. Once more, however, the wily woman pre- 
vails. She flies away from Jonathan while he sleeps. 


*Swan, Gesta Romanorum, u, 441-443. See further, Spitta-Bey, 
Contes Arabes Modernes, No. 9; Cosquin, Contes, 1, 123-124; Busk, 
p- 129; Zingerle, 1, p. 142. 
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Jonathan wanders about in great misery. In the course 
of these wanderings he procures wonderful waters and 
wonderful fruits. One kind of water will take the flesh 
from the bones; another kind will restore the flesh. One 
kind of fruit will cause leprosy; another kind will cure 
the terrible disease. Well supplied with these waters an 
fruits Jonathan manages to get back to his native land. 
He there poses as a physician and in a physician’s hab: 
visits his mistress who is very ill. Having learned fro 
her where his treasures are, he gives her of the baleful 
water and fruit. She shortly after dies in great agony. 

In the Fortunatus story proper, Andelosia, after he has 
persuaded his mistress to eat some of the baleful fruir, 
takes her once more on his magie cloth to the desert. [i 
the three trips through the air we have here in general 
outline something similar to what we find in the Cléomad?s 
and the Arabian tale of the “ Enchanted Horse.” [: 
should be noted, too, that the dominant interest of the 
Fortunatus stories is similar to that which characterizes 
the Skilful Companion eyele. The wonderful objects en- 
gage the attention in one group of tales as the wonderfu! 
accomplishments do in the other. 

The story of Putraka in the Katha-sarit-sagara shows 
an approach toward the Cléomadés from the side of For- 
tunatus. It is as follows :— 

Putraka meets the two sons of the Asura Maya, who 
were fighting over a magic shoe, a magie staff, and a magic 
vessel. Through treachery Putraka gets possession of 
these wonderful objects and with their aid goes to seek 
a wife. An old woman with whom he had been staying 
had told him of the beautiful Patali, the daughter of a 
king, who was preserved like a jewel in the upper story 
of a seraglio. Patali flies thither by the help of his shoes 
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and enters a window as high above the ground as the 
peak of a mountain. Putraka successfully visits the prin- 
cess several nights. Then the intrigue is detected by the 
guards of the seraglio and the king appoints an old woman 
to watch his daughter. The spy contrives to mark the 
prince’s garment and in the morning he is captured and 
brought before the king with clear evidence of guilt. 
Finding himself in a tight place, Putraka contrives to fly 
away with his magie shoes and enter again the apartments 
of Patali. The two escape. Descending near the bank 
of the Ganges, they get food from the magic vessel and 
build a city with the aid of the staff. Putraka becomes 
king of the surrounding country and later subdues his 


father-in-law. 
V. 


Four groups of stories have been treated in the last two 
chapters:—(1) * Weaver as Vishnu;” (2) “ Fairy-Mis- 
tress; (3) “ Skilful Companions; ” (4) Fortunatus.” 
In 2 the purpose of the aerial journey is to reach the 
otherworld, and this group of tales sometimes recounts, as 
we have seen, the rescue as well as the winning of a maiden. 
3, too, in its earlier forms contains a trip through the 
air for the purpose of rescuing a girl from an otherworld 
creature. Other forms of 8 contain, in place of the 
rescue of the maiden, her restoration from sickness or her 
revival after death. In many of these, however, the aerial 
journey is retained. As a means of aerial locomotion, in 
all of these stories, a horse not infrequently appears, and in 
several notable instances a horse of wood. One should note, 
too, that the trip through the air is made, especially in 


8. 1, 19ff. 
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the “ Weaver as Vishnu” group, by means of a wonder- 
ful mechanical contrivance. This cycle may be regarded, 
moreover, as a replica of 2. In 1 a man disguised as a 
god visits a girl; in 2 a mortal visits a fairy-mistress. 
Furthermore, the striking motive of aerial locomotion and 
the dominant interest in wonderful objects and accom- 
plishments must have served to associate all of the above 
groups in the minds of story-tellers. 

An important analogue of the Cléomadés and the 
Squire’s Tale illustrates possibly a combination of 2 
and 3. It is the tale of “ Anangavarti and her Four 
Suitors: ”—Anangavarti will marry no man who is not 
brave, handsome, and possessed of some splendid accom- 
plishment. Four suitors pay her court. One of these 
can perform an extraordinary amount of weaving every 
day; one knows the language of all birds and beasts; a 
third is surpassed by none in fighting with the sword; a 
fourth named Jivadatta is an ugly Brahman addicted to 
forbidden practices, but he can revive a dead woman. 
An astrologer tells the company of suitors that Ananga- 
varti is for none of them because she is a Vidyadhari 
fallen by a curse and destined in three months to return 
to the otherworld. When this time has elapsed Anan- 
gavarti is as one dead. Jivadatta, after vainly trying to 
revive her, has decided to kill himself. At this critical 
moment he hears a voice that says: “ O Jivadatta, do not 
act rashly, listen now. This noble Vidyadhara maiden, 


_ named Anangaprabha, has been for so long a time a morta! 


owing to the eurse of her parents. She has now quitted 
this human body, and has gone to her own world, and 
taken her own body. So go and propitiate again the gad- 
dess that dwells in the Vindhya hills, and by her favor 
you shall recover this noble Vidyadhara maiden. Put 
as she is enjoying heavenly bliss, neither you nor the king 
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ought to mourn for her.” Jivadatta does as the voice has 
directed him and in time wins his beloved. He receives 
from the dweller in the Vindhya hills a sword which will 
make him invincible and enable him to travel through 
the air. 

After Jivadatta has won Anangaprabha, he remains 
with her in the otherworld for some time. Then he pro- 
poses that they should gv vo the world of men. She con- 
sents to the plan and they travel throngh the air until 
they come to a pleasant mountain. There Jivadatta, by 
the power of various sciences, produces food and drink. 
Later the lover fails asleep while his mistress sings to 
him. Then a king, named Harivara, wearied out with 
hunting and attracted by the girl’s singing, approaches 
the pair. He carries off Anangaprabha. But, since she 
is destined to marry many times, because as a Vidyadhari 
she had abstained from a suitable match, her abduction 
by Harivara is only one of a series that spins out the tale 
to a tedious length.? 

Coming back now to the Cléomadés we find that the 
poem readily resolves itself into two main divisions cor- 
responding in a general way with groups 2 and 3. First 
there is the winning of Clarmondine, then her recovery. 
Moreover certain features of the two portions serve to 
connect them respectively with the two groups of mdrchen. 
Crompart, for instance, is virtually some outlandish 


creature :— 
“Et li tiers avoit non Crompars; 
Cil sot presque tous les vil ars. 
Lais et petis fu et bocus. 
Tex enfossez et nés camus 
Avoit, et si ot courbe eschine 
Et le menton sor la poitrine. 
Moult fu sages et bien lettrés.” ? 


*Tawney, I, 498 ff. 
?Cléomades, 1499 ff. 
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We should, further, compare the gifts in the Cléomad?s 
with the accomplishments of the skilful companions. The 
magie horse of wood is in both médrchen and romance. 
Then the mathematician or astrologer is like the man 
with the trumpet in that each of them can reveal what 
is hidden,—limited in the ease of the golden man to hidden 
treason. It will be remembered, however, that it became 
the duty of the astrologer in the Slavic story to make this 
kind of revelation. One might note, too, that the as- 
trologer in Grimm’s story! is furnished with a mirror. 
Besides these agreements between the Skilful Com- 

panion stories and the Cléomadeés there are other corres- 
pondences which are worthy of note. At line 1509 ff. of 
the French romance we learn that the three kings hol! 
a council in order to talk about the three beautiful prin- 
cesses of Spain, whom they have never seen. The even 
of their conference is a decision to go in state to Marca- 
digas and ask him for his daughter. Crompart, thinking 
uneasily of his ugliness, suggests that they should each 
give the king “1 jouel de trés grant richece.”? Then 
follows an important passage :— 

“Quant il se furent arrée 

Aprés ce ont pou sejorné. 

Tant ont li uns l’autre atendu 

Que ensamble sont revenu. 

Lors dist Crompars qu'il loérait 

Le chaseun d’aus acordoit, 

Que il meiissent si a point 

Qu’il venissent 14 A ce point. 

Que rois Marcadigas fu nés.” 


As in the Skilful Companion stories, then, the suitors 
separate, acquire their wonderful objects, and meet again 


1Grimm, K. und H., No. 129. 
2 Cléomades, 1843 ff. 
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before proceeding with their courtship. Furthermore, 
as we sometimes find in the mérchen a test of the 
accomplishments, so in the romance is there a test of 
the gifts. 

In the means employed for the rescue of the heroine 
of the French romance we may find, perhaps, suggestions 
of the marvellous accomplishments or objects of the Skilful 
Companion eyele. The importance of the horse in miér- 
chen and romance should be once more noted. Then the 
heroine’s pretended madness and the hero's gaining access 
io her disguised as a physician suggests the Shi/ful Com- 
panion stories in which the heroine is miraculously cured. 
In the related Fortunatus group the hero actually as- 
sumes the disguise of a physician and thus enters his 
mistress’ chamber.. For the madness motive we need 
not seek far. The idea that a mad person was sacred 
might easily have occurred to the first person who told 
the story of the fair Clarmondine and her unwelcome 
suitor. It was better, moreover, for the sake of the story 
in general and of the heroine in particular that Clar- 
mondine, like Hamlet, should not be actually mad. 

So much, then, we find that the Cléomadés and the 
Skilful Companion stories have in common:—(1)_ simi- 
larity of the wonderful objects; (2) the sojourn of the 
companions and their later meeting before proceeding with 
the courtship and after having procured wonderful objects 
or aequired wonderful accomplishments; (3) the test of 
the objects or accomplishments; (4) the abduction of the 
heroine by a more or less unearthly creature; (5) the re- 
covery of the heroine by means of a wonderful journey 
through the air, and a wonderful—in the Cléomadeés ap- 
parently wonderful—cure. In addition, it is of interest 
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to note that in the Fortunatus group of stories, as in the 
Cléomades, the hero gains access to his mistress disguised 
as a physician.’ 

H. S. V. Jones. 


*In considering the question of special folk-lore influence upon the 
Squire’s Tale, one should note carefully the nature of Chaucer's 
wonderful horse. It differs from Crompart’s. For instance :— 


“Or if yow liste bidde him thennes gon, 
Trille this pin, and he wol vanishe anon 

Out of the syghte of every maner wyght, 

And come agayn, be it by day or nyght, 
When that yow list to clepen him ageyn 

In swich a gyse as I shal to yow seyn 

Bitwixe yow and me, and that ful sone. 
Ryde when yow list, ther is namore to done.” 


And again: 


“The brydel is unto the tour yborn, 
And kept among his Jewels leve and dere 
The hors vanisshed, I noot in what manere, 
Out of her syghte; ye gete namore of me.” 


If we put the two passages together, it becomes reasonably clear 
that the bridle may be used in summoning the horse. This detail, 
not found in the Cléomadés, suggests the wonderful horse of flesh 
and blood rather than the cheval de fust. May not the confusion 
mean that Chaucer was following no one source but working freely, 
with a knowledge of the Cléomadés and related folk-tales? If this 
be true, one may venture the guess that Chaucer’s birds, like those 
in certain variants of the Skilful Companion cycle, are helpful ani- 
mals, whether or no metamorphosized human beings. And just here 
would be the connection between the main plot and the sub-plot of 
the Squire’s Tale. 
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XXVI.—THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE DE ORTU 
WALUUANIT AND THE HISTORIA 
MERIADOCI. 


It is now ten years since a Latin romance dealing with 
the history of Gawain was published for the first time by 
Professor Bruce from the Cottonian ms. Faustina B. VI.! 
Two years later * he printed a second romance * from the 
same manuscript,* which he believed, no doubt correctly, 
to be the work of the same author. As to who this author 
was, Professor Bruce hazarded no opinion, but he dated 


Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass., xtit (1898), p. 365 ff. 

? Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass., xv (1900), p. 326 ff. 

°In the catalogue of the Cottonian Mss. of the British Museum, 
the full titles of these two romances are as follows:— 


“1, Historia sive vita Meriadoci regis Cambrie. 
2. De ortu Valuuanii (sic) nepotis Arturi.” 


Cott. Faust. B. vi, according to the description given by Ward 
(Catalogue of Romances, I, 374), is a vellum MS. written in a hand 
of the early XIVth century. 

*There is also preserved in Rawlinson Ms., B. 149, a second copy 
of the Meriadoec romance, which Professor Bruce does not seem to 
have noticed and to which Professor Kittredge refers in his edition 
of Arthur and Gorlagon (Harvard Studies and Notes, 1903, vol. 8, 
p- 149). This copy is in the same manuscript as the Arthur and 
Gorlagon, which is by an unknown author, although clearly he is 
not the author of the Meriadoc romance (Kittredge, Arthur and 
Gorlagon, p. 150). 

According to Mr. Madan of the Bodleian Library, this manu- 
script is in a hand of the first quarter of the 15th century. The 
earliest recorded owner is Nicholas Wyntur, whose name is written 
on the first leaf. Inside the cover is a list of contents by Dr. Gerard 
Langbaine and a note: “Suum cuique. Tho. Hearne, Dec. 29, 1722, 
at weh time I bought this ms.” The manuscript then passed into 
the Rawlinson collection, which was bequeathed to the Bodleian in 
1756. 
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the romances, on grounds which will be discussed later 
in this article, in the second quarter of the 15th century. 

Professor Carleton F. Brown has recently called my 
attention to the fact that Bale, in his Index Britanniac 
Seriplorum,’ does assign these two romances to a defi- 
nite author. I shall quote Bale’s references to them and 
to their author in full, as these will show also the sources 
to which Bale owed his information :— 


“ Robertus sancti Michaelis de monte, inter cetera scripsit 


Chronicorum opus, Ms i. 
Gesta Walwani, li. i. * Vterpendragon rex pater.’ 
Gesta Maradoci, li. i. ‘Memoratu dignam.’ 


Ex Nordouicensi scriptorum catalogo.” 


The preceding entry in the Index is also concerned with 
Robert de Monte. 
“ Robertus abbas de monte sancti Michaelis in Normannia, seripsit 


Chronicorum opus, 
Ee Bostoni Buriensis catalogo.” 


This Robert de Monte (or “ Robert de Torigny,” as 
he is often called from the place of his birth) was thie 
well known abbot of Mont St. Michel in Normandy during 
the reign of Henry II of England, and was also a famous 
chronicler. 

If this statement made by Bale may be trusted, then, the 
romances must have been written in the 12th and not in 
the 13th century, a fact which will greatly inerease their 
interest and importance. It is with this problem, whether 
Bale’s ascription of the authorship of the two romance: 
can be considered trustworthy, that this paper, written 
under the direction of Professor Brown, is to deal. 


‘Edited by Poole and Bateson (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Oxiord, 
1902), p. 384. 
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It is true, in the first place, that one might feel some 
doubt whether the testimony of a 16th century writer in re- 
gard to these romances is early enough to possess authority. 
Bale, too, is notoriously unreliable in his larger work, the 
Scriptores. The character of the Index, however, as a 
simple record of data which have been gathered from 
older authorities, makes it differ widely from the author's 
more formal work, and makes an entry in it form a re- 
liable basis for further investigation. 

A good illustration of the difference between the two 
books is furnished in this very case of Robert de Monte. 
When Bale proceeded to build up his biographical account 
on the basis of the two references to the chronicler which 
he found in different sources, he came to the mistaken con- 
clusion that there must have been two Robert de Montes. 
These two paragraphs from the Scriptores will indicate 
the error into which he fell :— 

“ Robertus de Monte Michaelis. XXII. 


“Robertus de monte Michaelis, famigerati illius ccenobij mona- 
chus & abbas, patria Normatus, circiter Stephani Anglorum regis 
tempora, ob multarum rerum scientiam, in precio fuit. Qui sui 
nominis memoriam literarijs aliquot monumentis perpetuare sata- 
“gens, ueterum quorundam historiographorum moribus ac westigijs 
inherescens, historias & ipse in quorundam authoritate ualentium 
hominum gratiam, congessit. Placuere eius opera per eam wxtatem 
multis, uidebanturque eis tam utilia quam doeta. Sed quod de 
nominis fama ex ipsis sperauit, difficulter in posterum obtinebat, 
quum puluere obsita, in paucis deliterent monachorum bibliothecis. 
Bostonus tamen Buriensis, in talibus exquirendis uir diligentissimus, 
hos eius operum in suo Catalogo signauit titulos 


Chronicorum opus, Lib. 1 
Gesta Vualuuani, Lib. 1 Vter Pendragon rex pater Arth. 
Gesta Marodoci, Lib. 1 Memoratu dignam historiam. 
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Et alia ipsis similia. Superest ut lector intelligat, perduxisse 
illa sua Chronica usque ad anni A Christi seruatoris incarnations 
1158, Thoma Rudburno atque Lelando testibus, quo anno uixit, 
Henrico secido in Anglia regnante.” 


Robertus Montensis Abbas. XXIII. 


“Robertus Montensis abbas, alius & predicto Roberto, patria 
quoque Normannus (nam & ea terra sub Anglorum regis ditione 
tune erat) non ultimus inter sui temporis scriptores & ipse agnosce- 
batur. Is primum fuit famosi illius Beccensis monasterij, quod tot 
Anglorum ecclesijs archipresules, episcopos, abbates, priores & doc- 
tores pepererat, sub Benedictinorum instituto monachus. Postea mon- 
tis Naualis, 4 quo cognomen accepit, in Abrincensi diccesi prieses 
seu abbas constitutus, & Anglorum regi Henrico seciido familiariter 
notus, ad illum in Angliam anno Domino 1176, confidenter uenit, 
chartamque & sigillum magnarum eleemosynari pro edificando sui 
cenobij templo, ab ipso demum obtinuit. Annales iste centum fere 
annorum, Sigeberti Gemblacensis ccnobite chronico addidit: in 
quibus Ioannem Anglorum regem, contra monachorum eius temporis 
moré, 4 multis commendat, prasertim ab insigni quadam de Gallis 
uictoria, et liberatione sue matris Aleonore. Quod opus aptissima 
dici poterit 


Appendix ad Sigebertum, Lib. 1. Vualdrico Laudunensi a sue urbis. 
BellaChristianorum principum, Lib. 8. Inter omnes historiographos, illi. 
Ad Guilandum monachum, Lib. 2. Sanctorum patriarcharum benedictio. 


. Acta conciliorum, Lib. 1. 
De suis temporibus, Lib. 1. 
Vitam Henrici primi, Lib. 1. 


Aliaque composuit multa. Interfuit iste comitijs prelatorum 
tam Rome quim Tholose, ubi omnia scriptis commendauit. Suam 
uerd appendicé ab anno Seruatoris Christi 1112, porrexit usque 
ad annum 1210, in quo claruit, Anglorum regi Ioanni admodum 
gratus.” * 


It is obvious that Bale was mistaken in his statement 
that there were two Roberts in Mont St. Michel during 
the 12th century. It is impossible on the face of it that 
there should have been two abbots of the same monastery 
at almost the same time, both deriving their names from 


1Scriptorum illustrii maioris Brytannie Catalogus, 1557, p. 
131-2. 
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this monastery, and both famous chroniclers. If we turn 
now to the notes recorded by Bale in his Jndez, it is easy 
to understand how he came to fall into this error. The 
extant manuscripts of Robert de Monte’s Chronicle do 
not all stop at the same year. Several of them’ break 
off before 1160, while others have been brought down by 
continuators (still writing under Robert’s name) into the 
reign of John.? In all probability the two Catalogues, 
upon which Bale based his biographical statements con- 
cerning Robert, gave accounts of different manuscripts of 
his Chronicle, one of which stopped in the reign of Ste- 
phen, while the other continued down to the time of King 
John. From this diserepaney Bale, who in all likelihood 
had never himself seen either manuscript, naturally con- 
cluded that the Chronicles referred to by his authorities 
could not have been written by the same person. In this 
way he was led to suppose that there were two chroniclers 
of the same name. It is clear, however, that both of Bale’s 
sources in their account of Robert’s Chronicle were refer- 
ring to the work of the same author. 

This blunder into which Bale fell in the Scriptores well 
illustrates the far greater historical value possessed by 
the Index, for the reason that here Bale set down without 
addition or inference the information which he found in 


*Cf. for example the following Mss.: 
Bayeux Ms. (ends at 1157). 
Brit. Mus., Royal ms. 13 C, x1 (ends at 1160). 
Bibl. Nat. Paris. Fonds Latin 4862 (ends at 1156). 


Descriptions of the different Mss. of the Chronicle of Robert de 
Monte may be found in Howlett’s edition of the Chronicle in the 
Rolls Series, 1889. Introduction, p. xxxviii. 

*That the first part of the second chronicle mentioned by Bale 
was really the one written by Robert de Monte is certain from the 
fact that it is described as a continuation of Sigebert of Gemblours. 
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his sourees. It is, therefore, not Bale but Bale’s authori- 
ties whose reliability we must now examine. These two 
authorities which he cites in the Index are, respectively, 
the Bostoni Buriensis catalogus for the Robert who wrote 
only the chronicle, and the Nordovicensi scriptorum cata- 
logus' for the Robert to whom the romances are also 
ascribed. 

Of the Catalogue of Boston of Bury considerable is 
known. Tanner in the Bibliotheca Britannia Hibernica * 
bas given an account of the author and his work. Boston 
of Bury was a monk of Bury St. Edmunds who was living 
in the year 1410. Moved by a desire to preserve the 
memory of the books in the great monastic libraries, this 
monk travelled through England, making a catalogue of 
the authors and works to be found in these different co!- 
lections. He arranged his catalogue alphabetically and 
prefixed to it a list of the monasteries he had visited. 
The value of the catalogue was increased by the fact that 
it included foreign as well as English authors.* Tanner 


¢ 


in his preface has printed a part of this catalogue o! 


‘Index, p. 384. 

* Tanner, Bibliotheca Britannica-Hibernica, London, 1748, p. 114: 
“ Bostunus Buriensis, in monasterio S. Edmundi in comit. Suffole. 
monachus. Vir magni ingenii, nec minoris industriae; qui, ut 
veterum librorum et auctorum conservaret memoriam, omniuin 
ecclesiarum cathedralium, abbatiarum, prioratuum, collegiorum, ete. 
bibliothecas rimavit. Librorum collegit titulos, et auctorum eorum 
nomina; que omnia alphabetico disposuit ordine, et quasi unam 
omnium bibliothecam fecit. Ipsorum etiam aetates et vitas cum 
operum initiis curiose adjunxit et in quibus essent ea opera inveni- 
enda coenobiis, calendarii vice, per numeros demonstravit. Hoc opus 
vocabat Catalogum NScriptorum ecclesiae. Claruit Bostonus A. D. 
MOCCCX.”. . . 

* Tanner, p. xv. “In hoe Catalogo non auctores solummodo Britan- 
nos non ecclesiasticos tantum, sed profanos quoque sine discrimine, 
Aristotelem, Terentium, Ciceronem, Avicenuam, «que ac Ambrosium 
Originem, Chrysostonum, Athanasium recitat.” 
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Boston of Bury,’ in the case of foreign authors, however, 
omitting all but the names. 

His mention of Robert de Monte, therefore, stands as 
follows:—“ Robertus abbas de Monte S. in Nor- 
mandia,” the entries under his name being omitted, since 
he was not an Englishman.? 

The catalogue of the writers of Norwich—Bale’s other 
source—was evidently an ecclesiastical collection similar 
to that of Boston of Bury, because in the Index books are 
several times cited as given in both of these catalogues.* 
This catalogue, however, I have been unable to trace.* 


1There is also an unprinted fragment of Boston’s Catalogue in 
the British Museum, Add. Mss. 4787, fol. 133-135, but in this frag- 
ment the name of Robert de Monte does not occur. 

2 After this article had been written Professor Brown called my 
attention to the existence, in the library of Cambridge University, 
of a complete transcript of Boston of Bury’s Catalogue, made by 
Tanner himself (Camb. Ms. Add. 3470). In this transcript the 
entry concerning Robert de Monte reads as follows: 

“Robertus Abbas de Monte S. Michaelis in Normannia fioruit et 
scripsit 

Cronicorum, lib. 1.” (p. 129). 

The recovery of the full text of Boston of Bury’s Catalogue is of 
importance for it assures us that Bale, in his statement concerning 
the authorship of the romances, must have been following his other 
source, namely, the Catalogus Nordovicensi Scriptorum. Moreover, 
now that we are able to compare the entry in the /ndex with Boston 
of Bury’s own words, it will be seen that Bale has set down with 
entire fidelity the information which he found in his source. May 
we not reasonably assume equal fidelity in the case of the entry 
taken from the Catalogue of Norwich writers? 

* Index, pp. 1, 12, 16, 25. 

‘Mr. Poole, in his edition of Bale’s Index (p. xxxiii) refers us for 
the Catalogue of the writers of Norwich to Leland (Collectanea, 
mi, 25). It could not have been from the Collectanea, however, that 
Bale derived his Norwich Catalogue, because the books contained in 
' Leland’s list and those cited by Bale throughout the /ndex as coming 
from the Catalogue correspond in but few instances. Bale’s Cata- 
logue was evidently a larger collection than that of Leland. 


4 
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Nevertheless it is reasonable to suppose that, as the source 
of the first entry in the Index is a well known and reliable 
catalogue, the other may also have been well known at the 
time when Bale was writing.’ 

In the case of at least one of the two romances we have 
other evidence also that a manuscript was preserved at 
Norwich. We have this on the authority of Leland, who 
in the Collectanea mentions the Historia Meriadoci as one 
of the books in the possession of the library of the Priory 
of Norwich. 

“In bibliotheca Christicolarum* Nordovici. 


Ex historia de Meriadoco scripta per R. 
Arglud sylva in Wallia 
Sylva fleuantana ibidem 
Snowdune mons munitus circa tempora, Arturi a Griphino, 
fratri Caradoci.” * 


It is clear that Bale’s information concerning the Moyi- 
adoc and the De Ortu is quite independent of this notice 
in the Collectanea for, whereas Leland mentions only 


1 Another instance of the difference between the Scriptores and the 
Index must be noticed here. In Bale’s more formal book it is the 
romances which are ascribed to Robert de Monte on the authority 
of Boston’s catalogue, thus practically reversing the statement of 
the Jndew. But as it has already been shown that the Jndew is in 
every case the more reliable authority, here too I have followed its 
statement that the ascription of the romances came from the 
mysterious Catalogue of the writers of Norwich. The wording of 
the entry of Robert’s name in Tanner’s reprint of Boston, and of 
that of the first Robert in Bale, to whom the chronicle alone is 
ascribed, are almost exactly alike. 

? We have it on the authority of Dugdale that Leland meant the 
Priory Library by his Christicolarum Nordovici: “Of the Library 
of the Priory of Norwich we have but little information. Leland, 
Collect., tom. 11, p. 27, mentions the following works belonging to it 
as ‘in bibliotheca Christicolarum Nordovici.” (Dugdale, Monasti- 
con, Iv, p. 11). 

* Leland, Collectanea, 111, p. 25. 
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the single romance, Bale’s source referred to both of them, 
and in addition ascribed them to a definite author. More- 
over, Bale when borrowing information from Leland in 
his Index refers to him explicitly.’ 

It would be interesting to know whether the copy of the 
Historia Meriadoci which Leland saw in the library of the 
Norwich Priory might be identified with either of the 
extant mss. of this romance, but on this point evidence 
is lacking. The early possessors of the Cotton ms. cannot 
be traced ? and the earliest known owner of the Rawlinson 
ms. is one Nicholas Wyntur* concerning whom I ean 
learn nothing. But, though neither of the extant mss. of 
this romance can be traced back to Norwich, it is at least 
worth noting that both in Leland’s record of the Meriadoc 
among the books in the Norwich Library, and in the testi- 
mony of the Catalogue of Norwich Writers quoted by Bale, 
this romance is brought into connection with Norwich. 

But beyond the statement that the Meriadoc was written 
by a certain “ R,” Leland’s testimony gives us no assis- 
tance in identifying the author as Robert. For the ascrip- 
tion of the two Latin romances to the 12th century 
chronicler we are thrown back again upon the authority 
of the sources consulted by Bale. Nevertheless, Bale had 
access, as we have seen, to medieval library catalogues 
which are no longer extant, and in his Index he has jotted 
down in good faith the information which he gathered 
from these early records. Clearly, then, in the absence 


* Index, pp. 2, 39, 61, 62, 248, 281, 295, 310, 327, 328, 418, 425, 
468, 469, 484. 

?For this information, or rather lack of information, I am in- 
debted to Miss Katherine Martin, of London, who found out for 
me that nothing was known of this particular ms. in the Department 
of Manuscripts at the British Museum. 

*See p. 599, note 4. 
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of other external evidence, the positive ascription of these 
romances to Robert de Monte by these earlier authorities 
ought not to be set aside unless it should appear from the 
study of the romances themselves that they must have been 
written later than the 12th century. Accordingly, let us 
proceed to examine such evidence of date of composition 
as is to be found in the documents themselves. 

Professor Bruce would assign their composition to the 
first quarter of the 13th century on the basis of a bit of 
internal evidence. He points out a reference to costume, 
which in his opinion gives a clue to the earliest date ai 
which the romance could have been written. Gawain 
in the De Ortu! goes into his first tournament with 
his tunie or sureoat worn over his coat of mail and 
from this cireumstanee receives the nickname of the 
Knight of the Sureoat, “ Miles cum tunica armature.” 
On this point Professor Bruce appeals to Schultz, who 
says: * “‘ This use of the surcoat over the armour became 
general about the first decade of the 13th century,” basing 
his evidence for this statement on contemporary seals. 
From this, then, Professor Bruce concludes that the ro- 
mance could not have been written before the first quarter 
of the 13th century, when this custom was coming into 
general use. We shall see, however, that as early as the 
12th century there are a number of sporadic cases of the 
use of the surcoat over the armour, and in the first ten 
years of the 13th century it becomes a general custom. 
So it may well be possible that the romance, of which 
this peculiarity of costume forms a part, should have been 
written when but a few instances of this usage are on 
record and before it has become a common one. The 


*De Ortu, p. 396. 
* Das Hofische Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger, 1, p. 58; ef. also 
p. 40. 
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author’s comment on his hero’s attire, ‘‘ neque enim antea 
huiusmodi tunica armis septus aliquis usus fuerat,” al- 
though indicating that the fashion must certainly have 
been known, does not necessarily imply that at the time 
he was writing such a style of costume had become uni- 
versal. 

Planché,' in a history of British costume, states that 
the military surcoat “ appears first in the twelfth century, 
descending in folds to the knees or a little below it.” King 
John (1199-1216) was the first English sovereign to wear 
a surcoat over his hauberk. It is conjectured that the 
custom originated with the Crusaders, in order to distin- 
guish the many leaders serving under the Cross,* as well 
as to veil the iron armour so apt to heat excessively when 
exposed to the rays of the Syrian sun. According to 
Hewitt,? “the surcoat though found in some rare in- 
stances in the twelfth century does not become a charac- 
teristic part of the knightly equipment until the 13th 
century ;” and later he says, ‘“ About the beginning of the 
13th century arose the use of the military sureoat. The 
first English monarch who, on his Great Seal, appears in 
this garment, is King John: 1199-1216. The seal of the 
dauphin Louis, the rival of John (Harl. Charter B. 37, 
1216) has it also. The earliest Scottish king who wears 
the surcoat is Alexander the Second: 1214-1249.” Mey- 
rick in the Critical Enquiry into Antient Armour,* gives 
an interesting illustration of a knight performing homage 


* Cyclopedia of Costume and Dictionary of Dress, London, 1876, 
I, p. 490. 

*See also in addition to Planché, Meyrick, Critical Enquiry into 
Antient Armour. London, 1, 100; and Hewitt, Ancient Armour and 
Weapons, Oxford and London, 1855, 1, 271. 

* Ancient Armour and Weapons, 1, 126 and 271. 

‘Critical Enquiry into Antient Armour, I, p. 27. 
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to King Henry I. This picture is presumably dated 1100, 
and the surcoat is in this case worn over the hauberk. 
Meyrick’s comment is that this use of the surecoat would 
place the illustration later than Henry I, but that other 
early examples of such use are known, and in a footnote 
he adds two other instances of its early use. He remarks, 
however, farther on in his book, that surcoats were not 
generally introduced in the reign of King Stephen (1135- 
1154). Finally there is an effigy in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral ? which is supposed to represent Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, the son of William I. His figure lies in the 
attitude of a Crusader with his surcoat over his coat of 
mail. Robert of Normandy died in the reign of Henry J, 
but this effigy has been dated by Meyrick in the reign 
of Henry II (1154-1189). 

To this historical evidence that the surcoat was some- 
times worn over the hauberk in the 12th century, and that 
it came into general use very early in the 13th, we may 
add two sentences from romances of the time, one written 
at the end of the 12th and the other at the beginning 
of the 13th century. 

In King Sverrer’s Saga, written towards the close of 
the 12th century,* by the abbot of Thingore in Iceland and 
others, from the narrative of the king himself, we have 
the following curious passage: * “ Konungr sat 4 briinum 
hesti, hann hafSi g6Sa brynju ok styrkan, panzara um 


1Tbid., p. 39. 

?Stothard, Monumental Effigies of Great Britain, London, 1817, 
p. 24. 

’ Hewitt, Ancient Armour, I, 111. 

*C. R. Unger, Konunga Ségur, Christiania, 1873, p. 181. Hewitt 
(Ancient Armor, I, 111) translates this passage:—“ Sverrer was 
habited in a good byrnie, above it a strong gambeson (panzara), 
and over all a red surcoat (raudan hiup).” 
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utan, ok yztan raudSan hjip.” The other reference is to 
be found in Parzival:—' 


“lat si riten, swer di geste sin: 
den gip urléup der Anschevin. 
dez pantel, daz sin vater truoc, 
von zobele af si’nen schilt man sluoc. 
al kleine wi’z si/din 
ein hemede der kiinegin, 
als ez ruorte ir blozen lip, 
diu nu worden was sin wip, 
daz was sins halspérges dach.” ? 


This evidence shows conclusively that the surcoat, al- 
though infrequently, was nevertheless sometimes worn over 
the armour at the end of the 12th century and that it be- 
came the ordinary costsume of kings and barons in the early 
part of the 13th century. Now inasmuch as the author 
of the De Ortu himself remarks on the peculiarity of the 
surcoat, it is reasonable to suppose that he was writing 
before this usage had become common. On that ground 
alone, then, one would hardly be justified in insisting that 
the romance could not have been written before the 13th 
century. 


1 Bartsch, Wolfram’s von Eschenbach Parzival und Titurel. Deut- 
sche Classiker des Mittelalters. Leipzig, 1875, Bk. m, ll. 1269 ff. 
Compare also Bk. v, Il. 1057-1060 and 1113-1164. 

? Miss Weston’s translation of these lines is as follows:— 


“Let them ride whom he there had feasted, from the Angevin 

leave they prayed 

Then the panther the badge of his father on his shield they 
in sable laid; 

And a small white silken garment, a shift that the queen 
did wear, 

That had touched her naked body, who now was his wife 
so fair, 

This should be his corselet’s cover.” 


a 


Weston, Parzival, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 1, p. 56, Bk. I, 
75 ff. 
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Moreover, in the matter of costume, the De Orly 
supplies us with another bit of evidence which points 
to a date earlier than the 13th century. Twice in this 
romance, the author mentions a particular feature of 
the armour, namely, the nosepiece worn on the helmei. 
In the course of his adventures the knight of the sur- 
coat fights on a certain island in the Agean Sea. In 
the narrative of his campaign we find the following 
passages:—“ Ac Miles cum tunica armature, dum suos 
cedere uideret postibus, stricto gladio in eorum ducem 
irruens humo prostrauit, apprehensoque naso cassidis eum 
ad socios traxit ac uita cum armis destituit.”? Again, 
“ Aduenientem igitur Militem cum tunica armature ipse 
prior impetit, gladio eiusque qua galea inmunita erat 
fronti uulnus inflixit, nique nasus qui a casside deorsum 
prominet fuisset presidio una mortem intulisset eum uul- 
nere.” * This use of the nasal, that is, a nosepiece project- 
ing downwards from the front of the helmet, was almost 
universal in the 11th and part of the 12th centuries. “The 
nasal appears to have been given to the helmet about the 
end of the tenth century. By the middle of the next 
century, its adoption has become general, and in the Bay- 
eux tapestry it is worn equally by Norman and Saxon.” * 
“ The characteristic helmet of this time [the twelfth cen- 
tury] is the conical nasal helmet, of which we have seen 
examples in the close of the former period. Round and 
flat topped helmets of the twelfth century have also the 
nasal.” * Fairholt ° shows a figure (ca. 1140) with a nasal 
helmet, and Planché ® describes a number of helmets with 


*De Ortu, p. 400. * De Ortu, p. 409. 
5 Hewitt, 1, 72. * Ibid., p. 138. 

* Costume in England, London, 1846, p. 88. 

* Cyclopedia of Costume, 1, p. 2. 
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nosepieces which were used in the 12th century, one of 
which may have belonged to King Stephen himself. 
Meyrick? also gives several instances of the use of the 
nasal helmet, such as that of Alexander I of Scotland, 
1107, and of the Earl of Chester, standard bearer to the 
king in the reign of Stephen, 1141. 

Although Hewitt, it is true, comments on the fact that 
occasional uses of the nasal are to be found later than 
this, the greatest importance in the mention of this type 
of helmet in our romance lies in the well-attested fact 
that the use of such helmets was generally discontinued 
in the reign of Henry II.*. “ The eylindrical or flat- 
iopped helmet (without the nasal) appears to have come 
into fashion towards the close of the twelfth century.” * 
One reason for the discontinuance of its use was the in- 
convenient hold which the nosepiece afforded to the enemy 
in battle. Stephen, at the siege of Lincoln, was seized 
by his helmet and detained a prisoner,* an incident similar 
to that in the romance where the hero drags the keeper 
of the forest over to his own side by the nosepiece of his 
helmet. Becauseof the unfortunate accident to Stephen the 
nasal went out of use and the consequent unprotected state 
of the face led later to the invention of close face guards. 
As early as 1148 Henry of Scotland appears on his seal 
in a conical helmet without the nasal.° The seal of 
Henry II depicts the monarch in a helmet without a nose- 
piece.® Fairholt * describes a figure in the reign of King 
Stephen attired in a tall conical helmet without the nasal. 


* Critical Enquiry, 1, pp. 34 and 35. 2JTbid., p. 36. 

* Hewitt, Ancient Armour, 1, p. 141. 

“Fairholt, Costume in England, p. 89. 

Critical Enquiry, 1, p. 36. 

*Ibid., p. 54. * Costume in England, p. 89. 
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It may, therefore, be safely asserted that the custom of 


u wearing a helmet with a nasal went out of use as early 
f as the reign of Henry II. Now the inference may fairly 
ey ; be drawn that the author of the De Ortu would describe 
fi such a helmet only at a time when its use was still some- 


i 
what frequent. Consequently the only date which will 
4 fit both pieces of evidence from costume, that is, which will 
be early enough for the use of the nosepiece and at the 
: same time late enough for the surcoat fashion, is obviously 
the second half of the 12th century. 

Moreover, Gawain’s journey to Jerusalem at a time when 
it was still a kingdom of the Christians, affords another 
; slight clue to the date. Professor Bruce thinks that the 
incident is merely reminiscent of the former possession of 

that city by the Crusaders, but surely the story would more 


# F naturally have been written when this possession was still 
i; i a present fact to the mind of the author. 

Se, i So far, then, there is nothing in the date of the ro- 
a : mances which would forbid the authorship of Robert de 


Monte. When we come next to compare these romances 
themselves with the character and life of Robert, it will 
be seen that here too they fit remarkably well. 
; It will be convenient at this point to recount briefly 
ee the facts of the life of Robert de Monte which may be 


hy found at greater length in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Robert de Monte, or de Torigny, lived dur- 
eo ing the greater part of the 12th century. The first men- 
a , tion of his name occurs in the Matriculation List of the 
‘ 

he *See also for the life of Robert de Monte, Delisle, Edition of the 


Supplement to Sigebert of Gemblours and of the Opuscula for the 
Societé de UV Histoire de Normandie, 1872, vol. u, Introduction; and 
Howlett, Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II and Rich- 
ard I. Vols. 1-Iv, Rolls Series, 1889, vol. 1v. Chronicle of Robert of 
Torigni. Introduction. 
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monks of Bee in 1128. The year of his birth was about 
1110, as Mr. Howlett conjectures! In 1139 Henry of 
Huntingdon * passed a short time with Robert at the mon- 
astery of Bee on his way to Rome. Robert probably be- 
came prior of Bee in 1149, when the former prior was 
made abbot, as in 1154 he was certainly the claustral 
prior of Bee. The same year, 1154, he was elected to the 
abbacy of the famous monastery of Mont St. Michel, which 
office he held until the time of his death. He travelled 
considerably in connection with his duties as abbot, visit- 
ing England twice, the first time in 1157.* When he was 
in the island he visited a number of the possessions of 
his abbey there, some of which were in the diocese of 
Exeter, including the Cornish St. Michael’s Mount. The 
death of Robert de Monte in 1186 has been confidently 
aftirmed by Dom Huynes, an early author of a history of 
the great abbey. A list of the abbots in Avranches ms. 
213, confirms this date, and there is also a document in 
the chartulary of the abbey, which under the date of 1187 
refers to Robert’s successor Martin. So Mr. Howlett, . 
too, concludes on these grounds that Robert de Monte died 
in 1186. 

As abbot of Mont St. Michel, one of the four great 
goals for pilgrimage in the Middle Ages, Robert had many 


1Mr. Howlett bases his conjecture on a bit of internal evidence 
in the chronicle, taken in connection with the fact that Robert 
would probably not have been a monk at Bee until he was at least 
18 years of age; while the date of his death, in 1186, argues for the 
earliest possible age limit for his entering the monastery. 

* See letter of Henry of Huntingdon to Warinus. Delisle, Chronicle, 
1, 98-111. Also see Chronicle of Henry of Huntingdon, Rolls Series, 
pp. XXi-xxili. 

* Bale gives 1176 as the date of Robert’s journey to England, but 
the date 1157, given by Mr. Howlett, is based on an examination of 
various charters and other documents. 
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opportunities for meeting the most celebrated personages 
of his day.. Henry II and Louis VII are both known 
to have visited the monastery while he was the abbot. M. 
Delisle? says that Robert de Monte knew the principal 
members of civil and religious society in England, Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. Pilgrims of all ranks flocked to 
the great abbey. Mr. Howlett ? remarks that the chroni- 
cler’s own means of obtaining crusading news from re- 
turning knights was so good that even when he was 
borrowing from Fulcher of Chartres he could add details 
which his authority had omitted; and his knowledge of 
later events in the Holy Land, though not always accurate, 
leads Michaud to rank him for certain facts among the 
original authorities on the Crusades. This detailed knowl- 
edge of crusading history and geography, shown on the 
part of the chronicler, becomes significant when we re- 
member the description of Gawain’s journey to Jerusalem 
in the De Ortu with its unusual comprehension of geo- 
graphical localities. The voyage to the Holy Land was, 
however, one of which Robert must have heard every 
detail, just as he had heard of the actual crusade against 
the Saracens, and what could be more natural than that 
he should represent in his romance the length and dangers 
of the journey. 

Does not this close relationship with the men and events 
of his age make it possible that Robert de Monte, the abbot 
of the great monastery, should have acquired not only 
the knowledge necessary for his chronicle, but also a keener 
appreciation of all kinds of literature? In fact, it is 
known that he was famous for just such literary tastes 


* Delisle, 11, p. xii. 
* Howlett, p. xviii. 
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and interests. The Dictionary of Larousse, in the article 
under Mont St. Michel, attributes part of the great repu- 
tation of the abbey in the 12th century to Robert de 
Torigny, who gathered there one of the best collections of 
manuscripts then known, from which the monastery re- 
ceived the name of the City of Books. It was during 
his abbacy too, and partly due to his literary zeal, accord- 
ing to the same authority, that the Roman du Mont Saint 
Michel by William de Saint-Pair was written.- This man 
with his love of books and learning was certainly well 
qualified to be the author of romances which, as Pro- 
fessor Bruce says,* must have been written by a man of 
eulture and learning and probably by an ecclesiastic. 
Testimony to the breadth of his knowledge is found in his 
classical allusions to the Cyclops and the battle of the 
Lapithe and Centaurs.* 

A direct knowledge of Arthurian material and especially 
of the story of Arthur as told by Geoffrey of Monmouth 
may also be attributed to Robert de Monte as early as 
1139. In this year Henry of Huntingdon on his way to 
Rome stayed a few days at Bee and there met the young 
monk. He records the incident in his letter to Warinus. 
“ Robertum de Torrinneio, ejusdem loci monachum verum 
tam divinorum quam secularium librorum inquisitorem 
et conservatorem studiossimum ibidem conveni. Qui cum 
de ordine hystoriw de regibus Anglorum a me edit me 


*Larousse, Dictionnaire universel du XIXe siécle. 

*For a discussion of this 13th century romance, see the preface 
of M. Beaurepaire to the edition of the romance by Michel, Caen, 
1856. In this preface high tribute is paid to the abbot, Robert de 
Monte, due to whose efforts the monastery became a famous school 
of learning. Guillaume de Saint-Pair, Roman du Mont-Saint-Michel. 
Ed. by Francisque-Michel, Caen, 1856. 

*De Ortu, p. 386. *Ibid., p. 421. 
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interrogaret, et id quod a me querebat libens audisset, 
obtulit michi librum ad legendum de regibus Britorum, 
qui ante Anglos nostram insulam tenuerunt; quorum ex- 
cerpta ut in epistola decet, brevissime scilicet, tibi, dilee- 
tissime, mitto.”1 That Henry meant the Historia of 
Geoffrey by this book, a sentence at the end of his letter 
shows: “ Hee sunt que tibi, Warine Brito karissime, 
brevibus promisi ; quorum si prolixitatim desideras, librum 
grandem Gaufridi Arturi, quem apud Beccense ccenobium 
inveni, diligenter requiras, ubi predicta satis prolixe et 
eluculenter tractata reperies. Vale.” * 

This epistle of Henry of Huntingdon to Warinus was 
inserted by Robert in his own chronicle to explain the 
early history of the Britons more easily than he himself 
could have recapitulated it. He refers also again to 
Geoffrey in the body of his chronicle.* So it is evident 
that Robert de Monte had an intimate knowledge of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth’s book, with its important body of 
Arthurian tradition, no more than three years after it 
was written. This fact alone would seem to indicate that 
his interest in such subjects was unusually keen. The 
definite linking of Robert with Geoffrey at such an early 
date also serves well to connect him with that small circle 
of men who in the 12th century were developing the 
Arthurian tradition into romance.* 


* Delisle, 1, p. 98. ? Tbid., p. 111. 

5°“ Gaufridus Artur, qui transtulerat historiam de regibus Bri- 
tonum de britannico in latinum, fit episcopus Sancti Asaph in 
Norgualis.” Delisle, 1, p. 265. 

A catalogue of Bee library in the 12th century also includes the 
history of Geoffrey of Monmouth among the titles of books given 
in it. “Item historiarum de regibus majoris Britannie usque ad 
adventum Anglorum in insulam libri XII, in quorum septimo con- 
tinentur propheti Merlini, non Silvestris, sed alterius, id est Merlini 
Ambrosii.” Migne, Patrologia, Cursus Latine, vol. 150, 770-782. 

‘Vita Meriadoci, p. 339. 
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The bearing of this fact of Robert’s interest in Geoffrey 
on our question of authorship is, of course, obvious, since 
we know that the author of our two romances made fre- 
quent and exact use of the //istoria, as a source not only 
for situations, but for turns of phraseology as well. 

All the facts, then, of Robert’s career and interests and 
of his knowledge of Arthurian material fit remarkably 
with the evidences of the character and training of the 
author and of his direct use of Geoffrey to be found in 
the romances. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the identification 
of Robert as the author of these romances at once clears 
up the mysterious ‘“ R” which stands in the text of the 
Historia Meriadoci. Both the Cotton and the Rawlin- 
son Mss. of this romance begin with the words, “ Incipit 
prologus R.”* Professor Bruce, in a note on this phrase, 
remarks cautiously enough: “I confess I do not under- 
stand the meaning of this R. Probably it was the initial 
of the author or scribe.” From this tentative suggestion, 
however, M. Paul Meyer has dissented, asserting posi- 
tively, though without argument, that this “ R” stands 
for “ Rubrica,” and adding somewhat ungraciously: “ Il y 


1 Bale, it is true, notes the Meriadoc story as beginning “ Meno- 
ratu dignam.” This seems to indicate, however, not that the “R” 
prologue was omitted in the manuscript to which Bale’s authority 
was referring, but that all which was written up to that point was 
to be regarded merely as an introductory sentence. If the sentence 
“TIneipit prologus R in Historia Meriadoci, regis Kambrie,” be 
read as an introduction to the author’s short prologue, it will 
closely parallel the sentence on the next page which introduces the 
body of the narrative:—‘ Incipit historia Meriadoci, regis Kambrie.” 
It looks, therefore, as if this were the proper reading, that is, as 
if the first two lines of the Meriadee should be punctuated as 
follows: “Incipit prologus R in Historia Meriadoci, regis Kambrie. 
Memoratu dignam dignum duxi exarare historiam,” etc. 


fn 
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a d’autres traces d’inexpérience, ou méme d’une connais- 
sance insuffisante du latin.” But Professor Bruce, at 
all events, was not the first to draw the inference that in 
“R” we have the initial of the author’s name. Mr. 
Macray, the editor of the Bodleian Catalogue, describes 
the Rawlinson copy as follows: “ Historia Meriadoci Re- 
gis Cambriae cum prologo brevi cujusdam R.”? And 
long before, Leland, it will be remembered, had written 
with even greater positiveness, ‘‘ Ex historia de Meriadoco 
seripta per R.”* The fact that each of these authori- 
ties, writing independently, understood “R” to be the 
initial of a name seems to show that this is the most natural 
interpretation of it. 

We have then, to sum up the case in a word, the mediz- 
val tradition preserved in Bale’s Index that these two 
romances were written by Robert de Monte. We have 
seen, further, that what is known of Robert’s life and 
literary interests makes the ascription of these romances 
to him extremely plausible. Finally, we find in the 
extant manuscripts of the Historia Meriadoci the letter 
“RR” which may most reasonably be explained as the 
initial of the author’s name. The occurrence of this letter 
in the text must be regarded, therefore, either as an ex- 
traordinary coincidence, or, as I prefer to believe, as a 
confirmation of the statement in the Index that these ro- 
mances came from the pen of the Abbot of Mont Si. 
Michel. 


* Romania, XxxIv, p. 144. 

Caialogi Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothece Bodleiane. Par- 
tis Quinte Fasciculus Primus ... . confecit, Guilelmus D(unn) 
Macray .... Oxonii. E typographeo Academico, MDCCCLXII, col. 
501, No. 149. 4. 

Historia Meriadoci Regis Cambriae eum prologo brevi cujusdam 
R., p $1. 

Collectanea, 111, 25. 
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Il. 


Asssuming now that Robert de Monte was the author 
of the De Ortu and the Historia Meriadoci, \et us proceed 
to inquire as to their relationship to other romances. Pro- 
fessor Bruce has already pointed out a number of similar 
incidents and situations in other romances, though in most 
cases the parallels are not sufficiently direct to warran‘ 
any positive conclusion as to their relationship to the 
De Ortu and the Meriadoc. Moreover, now that we place 
the composition of these Latin romances in the 12th 
century instead of the 15th, the whole question of their 
sources must again be opened. 

In the first place, there are in both romances frequent 
borrowings from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia, a facet 
which causes no surprise when we recognize them as the 
work of the man who first brought Geoffrey’s treatise to 
the attention of Henry of Huntingdon. Indeed, the estab- 
lishment of Robert de Monte’s authorship of these ro- 
manees makes it certain that these borrowings from 
Geoffrey were at first hand and not through an interme- 
diary. This relationship to the Historia is particularly 
distinct and fundamental in the case of the De Ortu. 

Professor Bruce, in his Introduction to the De Ortu,! 
called attention to the likeness between the beginning of 
the island adventure of Gawain and the landing of Brutus 
on the island of Loegecia (J7istoria, Bk. 1, ch. x1). 
Another incident in the Brutus expedition, described in 
Chapter x11, still more closely approximates the story 
found in the De Ortu. Brutus on coming to Aquitania 
delayed there seven days, exploring the region. When the 


"De Ortu, p. 385. 
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king of that country heard of his arrival, he sent out 
legates to ask what he was doing there, and whether his 
men brought peace or war. The legates on the way met 
Corineius (Brutus’s lieutenant) with two hundred men 
hunting in the woods. The king’s messengers asked Cori- 
neius by whose leave they were hunting there, and added 
that one could hunt in those woods only by the permission 
of their lord. Corineius upon this made a bold reply, 
and rushing upon one of the legates, killed him. The 
others, taking to flight, returned with the news to their 
king, who thereupon collected an army, went back to fight 
Brutus, and was eventually defeated. This incident com- 
bined with that of the first landing of Brutus was evi- 
dently the suggestion on which was based the story of 
Gawain’s adventures on the island in the A°gean Sea.' 
Again, the narrow escape of Gawain from King Milo- 
erates may have been a reminiscence of the situation of 
King Arthur in his fight with Flollo. “ Denique Flollo 
invento aditu, percussit Arturum in frontem, et nisi col- 
lisione cassidis mucronem hehetasset, mortiferum vulnus 
torsitan intulisset. The similar passage in De Ortu 
reads: ‘‘ Aduenientem igitur Militem cum tunica arma- 
ture ipse prior impetit, gladio eiusque qua galea inmunita 
erat fronti uulnus inflixit, nique nasus qui a casside de- 
orsum prominet fuisset presidio una mortem intulisset 


92 


eum uulnere.”’ * 


1In connection with this incident, Professor Bruce has also called 
my attention to a passage in Garin de Loherain (ed. P. Paris, p. 
242) describing the fight of Begon de Belin with the foresters, 
which results in his death. There is, however, little similarity 
between the two stories. The incident in the Historia furnishes a 
far more probable source, as well as a much closer parallel; so 
there is no need to look further. 

? Historia, Bk. 1x, ch. XI. ® De Ortu, p. 409. 
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But by far the most important obligation which the 
author of the De Ortu owes to Geoffrey is the account 
of Gawain at Rome (Bk. rx, Ch. x1): “ Erat tune Wal- 
yanus filius predicti Lot duodecim annorum juvenis, 
obsequo Sulpicii Papx ab avunculo traditus; a quo arma 
recepit.” This brief statement in the [Historia appears 
to have supplied the initial suggestion for the romance. 

It is interesting in this connection to note a passage in 
Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle which seems to indicate 
that he was acquainted with a romance dealing with Ga- 
wain’s education at Rome. The passage runs as follows: 

“Sire Loth pat weddede Anne, 
Wawayn per sone at Rome was panne 


To norise, als pe romaunce seys, 
& he highte Wawayn pe curteys.” * 


What romance Robert of Brunne had in mind in the 
“als be romaunce seys” no one can tell, but his 
words certainly seem to refer to a romantic treatment of 
the story rather than to Geoffrey’s brief sentence. 

In the prose Perlesvaus,? which is a great composite 
romance of the 13th century, we find, as in the De Ortu, 
that Gawain is mentioned at Rome. In both the De Ortu 
and the Perlesvaus the story of Gawain at Rome has been 
connected with the tale of the foundling child also related 


phrase 


*Chronicles of Robert of Brunne, ed. by F. J. Furnivall, Rolls 
Series, London, 1887, 1, 363 ff. The last two lines in this quotation 
were added by Robert of Brunne to the information he had gained 
from Wace concerning Gawain’s infancy, showing that although he 
probably used Wace for the statement, he was familiar also with 
another source for the story. In line 10,667 he refers again to 
Gawain at Rome in a passage taken directly from Wace. 

? Perceval le Gallois ou le Conte du Graal publié d’aprés les 
manuscrits originaux par Ch. Potvin. Premiére partie, Le Roman 
en Prose, Mons, 1866, pp. 252 ff. 
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of him. In their account of Gawain’s birth and education 
these romances then have so many points in common that 
direct relationship of some sort must be supposed.  Fur- 
thermore, in the Huth Merlin! the foundling child story 
again appears, though in this case it is attached to Modred 
instead of to Gawain. Nevertheless, the story presents 
such close parallels in incident that it must be regarded 
as definitely related to the De Ortu and the Perlesvaus.* 

This foundling child story in the three romances, it is 
needless to say, is not to be found in Geoffrey, but it has 
been incorporated, in strikingly similar form, into the 
12th century Vie du Pape Gregoire. Indeed, Professor 
Bruce was so much impressed by the similarity between 
this part of the Gregory story and the three Arthurian 
romances, that he did not hesitate to assume that the three 
were derived from the French Gregory. He points out 
likenesses in detail between the stories of Gawain’s birth, 
as found in the De Ortu and the Perlesvaus, and that 
of the infaney of Gregory, emphasizing especially certain 
slight correspondences,—the discovery of the child by the 
sea shore, the fact that in the Perlesvaus the guardian 
gives his name to the hero, that in the Latin romance 
the person who brings him up is a fisherman, and thai 
in the Perlesvaus the person who gives his name to thie 
child is not the one who actually rears him. The //u/h 
Merlin, he thinks, approaches the De Ortu more closely 
than it does the other tale, as it retains the original feature 
of the discovery of the child by a fisherman, although 
many other details are lacking. All these likenesses, then, 


1 Société des anciens textes francaise, Paris, 1875. S. Paris, 
Merlin, roman en prose du XIII siécle, 2 v. 

? Professor Bruce has already recognized the close relationship 
between these two stories and the De Ortu romance. 
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Professor Bruce explains by supposing a common deriva- 
tion of the De Ortu, the Perlesvaus, and the Huth Merlin, 
from a French prose tale, itself directly derived from the 
Vie du Gregoire. 

In proposing this derivation, Professor Bruce was, of 
course, thinking of the De Ortu as a 13th century ro- 
mance. Now that we have reason to believe that it is 
of the 12th century, it becomes possible to explain these 
relationships in a different way. Indeed, it is diftieult to 
suppose that the story as found in the Vie du Pape 
Gregoire in the 12th century could have had time to pass 
through a French prose intermediary into the De Ortu, 
which was also written in the same century. Moreover, 
quite apart from the question of the date of the De Ortu, M. 
Gaston Paris found evidence which made him believe that 
there existed already in the 12th century some romance 
dealing with Gawain at Rome. For M. Paris, in his 
review of the De Ortu,’ announced several vears ago that 
he was prepared to demonstrate beyond doubt that such 
a romance must have been in existence at that time.” 
Before proceeding, however, to draw definite conclusions 
as to the relation of the De Ortu to this Gregory story, 
it will be necessary to examine the development of the tale 
of the foundling child.* 


* Romania, XXVIII, pp. 165, 166. 

* Unfortunately, Paris’ edition of the 7der in which he intended 
to present his evidence, was not completed at the time of his death. 
It cannot be known, therefore, on what grounds he was basing his 
statement nor in what form he thought this 12th century Gawain 
romance had existed. It is clear, however, that at the time he 
wrote he considered the De Ortu as a 13th century romance. Is it 
not now possible, since we know that the De Ortu was written in 
the 12th century, that this very romance itself supplies the early 
version of the story which Gaston Paris postulated? 

*It is no longer believed that the Gregory legend was modelled 
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The key to the development of this story is, I believe, 
to be found in two Eastern versions, one Servian and the 
other Bulgarian, outlines of which are printed by Lip- 
pold ! and Kohler ? respectively, although neither of these 
scholars seems to have recognized the full importance of 
these late popular versions as preserving comparatively 
primitive forms of the story.® 

The Servian version is the story of Simon the Found- 
ling, found in a Servian manuscript of the 15th or 16th 
century (Talvj, 1, 139, and Gerhard’s Wila, 1, 226), the 
outline of which follows :— 


A monk from a cloister finds on Donau strand a little chest. 
When he opens it at the cloister, a child laughs up at him. He 
calls the child Foundling Simon and trains him in the cloister. 
One day when the scholars are playing together one of them tells 
Simon that he is a homeless child. He goes weeping to the abbot 
of the monastery, who is finally forced to let him go out into the 
world to seek his fortune. He provides the boy with clothing and 
a horse and exacts from him a promise that he will return to the 
monastery in ten years. As the boy rides forth he comes to a royal 
feast in Buda. The queen sees him at the feast and, attracted by 


directly upon the Cidipus story, as Luzarche seems to have supposed 
in the Introduction to his edition of the Vie du Pape Gregoire, 
Tours, 1857. The connection between the two stories must have 
been at best but a vague one transmitted through many intermediate 
sources. Lippold in his dissertation, Uber die Quelle des Gregorius 
Hartmann’s von Aue, Leipzig, 1869, p. 50, insists that although 
ultimately derived from the C£dipus story, the Gregory legend was 
not based directly on the Greek (E£dipus. 

+ Uber die Quelle des Gregorius Hartmann’s von Aue, pp. 55-56. 

2 Germania, xv, 284. 

*Lippold (p. 58) does not think the Servian tale represents an 
old version of the story and does not believe in the theory that the 
story was an eastern one which came west through Servia. The 
presence of a Bulgarian Ms. of a similar tale would seem, however. 
to confirm the theory of an eastern original for the foundling child 


story. 
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his beauty, sends him a message. Simon hastens to her, greets her, 
and finally spends the night with her. In the morning he sees, 
ashamed, what has happened. Heavy of heart he springs up to 
leave, and the queen seeks in vain to keep him. On the way, how- 
ever, he misses his copy of the Evangelists and returns to get it. 
He finds the lady weeping, for she has recognized the book and 
through it the fact that he is her son. When the young man knows 
who she is, he returns straightway to the cloister. He tells the 
abbot what has happened, and the latter imprisons him in a loath- 
some cell to expiate his sin, throwing away the key that the door 
might not be unlocked unless the key return to him again. In the 
tenth year of Simon’s imprisonment, a fish is found in the sea and 
in it the key. The abbot hears of this event, and remembering the 
sinner in prison, opens the door of the cell. He finds Simon sitting 
in a refulgence of glory, which abundantly testifies to the fact that 
his sin has been forgiven. 


The second of these versions is preserved in a Bulgarian 
manuscript of the 17th century ' in a Gymnasialbibliothek 
at Laibach. Its outline is given in the article in Germa- 


nia, by Mr. Kohler :— 


A certain king named Anthony, in the city of Cwsarea, had a son 
and daughter. After his death and that of the queen, the two 
children ruled the country. After a time another king wished to 
marry the sister and so to gain half the inheritance. The brother 
and sister prevented this by an incestuous union, the fruit of which 
was a son. But the two could not keep the child because of the 
nature of its birth. So they made a chest and wrote a letter telling 
of the child’s parentage which they laid in the chest with the child. 
Finally the brother died and the sister ruled the kingdom. 

A wind, meantime, had blown the chest to the land of Herod. 
There a monk, Hermolaus, found it and, keeping the letier secret, 
reared the child, who finally inherited the land of Herod. Word 
came to his mother that there was a wise young king in that land, 
but she did not know that it was her son. So she wrote to him 
and asked him to become her husband. He took his mother as his 
queen and became king of Cyesarea. He (and the name is given 
here as Paul) then went to the monk and asked him for his bless- 
ing. Hermolaus answered sadly that he was unfit to rule and gave 


*Germania, Xv, 288: R. Kihler, Zur Legende von Gregorius auf 
dem Steine. 
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him the letter to read. Paul did not read it until he reached home, 
but when he knew its contents, that he was a child of incestuous 
parents, he became very sad. From this time he would not lie 
with the queen. She wondered at this, made a servant tell her the 
reason for her husband’s sadness, and in her turn read the letter, 
From it she found out with horror that she had committed incest 
with her own son as well as with her brother. She then told Paul 
that she who was his wife was also his guilty mother who had 
written the letter. Afterwards she repented her double wrong doing 
with many severe penances. But Paul went to John Chrysostem 
and told him of his sin. John was much horrified at the enormity 
of the evil deed, but, remembering a small island on the sea on 
which there was a marble column, he conceived the idea of confining 
Paul there. This he did, fastening him hand and foot and locking 
him into the column with an iron key which he threw into the sea, 
crying “ When these keys come forth out of the sea, then I shal! 
come to you.” Twelve years later John found the key in a fish 
brought before him on Annunciation Day. At first he wondered 
about it, but finally he remembered Paul, and the next morning 
he went out to the rock on which he had left the guilty man 
bound. When he opened the column, he saw Paul shining with 
glory like the sun. John called out to him and Paul blessed him 
and then gave his own soul into the hands of God. Finally, his 
mother came to him and she, too, found rest to her soul, because 
she had done penance with all her heart. 


Now, inasmuch as both of these versions are late in 
date, may it not be objected that it is unnecessary to intro- 
duce them into a discussion of the sources of the 12th 
century French Gregory? This might be the case, were 
it not for several important peints in connection with 
the versions. Their essential similarity to the Gregory 
story makes it impossible to suppose that the stories hai 
an independent origin. On the other hand, it is hard to 
see how the two versions could have been derived from 
the French Gregory. For the general course of romance 
material was from East to West and not from West to Eas, 
and these are both eastern forms of the tale. Even if it 
were possible that in this case the course of the story was 


4 
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from West to East, it would still be necessary to explain 
the somewhat complicated change in language. It is diffi- 
cult to see by what path the French metrical text of the 
Gregory romance could have travelled to Servia and Bul- 
garia. There is, besides, a suggestion in Mr. Kdéhler’s 
comment on the Paul of Caesarea which will indicate the 
probable path which the story did take. He quotes the 
opinion of the Russian scholar Lamansky that the Bulga- 
rian manuscript is undoubtedly the translation of a Greek 
text. Although there is no indication of the source of 
the Simon story, it, too, may have come from this Greek 
version.’ Finally, the most important reason for rely- 
ing on these tales as representing earlier versions of the 
foundling child story than the Gregory, is to be found in 
the character of the stories themselves. Their compara- 


The relationship between the Paul of Casarea and the Simon 
would not in any way forbid this theory of a common source for 
the two. Both stories contain the essential parts of the legend:— 
the finding of the child in a chest on the shore by a monk, the 
education of the child by the man who finds him, the incest between 
mother and son, the discovery of this first by the mother, the 
penance performed by both, the imprisonment of the son and the 
throwing away of the keys which are found again in the body of 
a fish. Where the two stories differ, as in the omission from the 
Simon of the first incestuous connection, and in the imprisonment 
of the sinner in a cell instead of on a rock in the sea, the variation 
was probably made by the author of the Simon, as the version 
found in the Gregory agrees more closely with the Paul. The latter 
version, therefore, evidently represents the original story. 

The foundling child features of the story may have become 
attached to the incest motive because it was necessary for the 
development of the incestuous union between mother and son, that 
they should be separated and should come together «gain in ignor- 
ance of their true relationship. Another incestuous connection is 
made the reason for the abandonment of the child, perhaps to 
heighten the awfulness of the position of the man who is to expiate 
his terrible sin. 
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tive simplicity and their lack of any of the features of 
romantic adventure so conspicuous in the French Gregory, 
testify strongly to their early origin. 

In view of the late date of these two versions as they 
have been preserved, it is hardly necessary to say that the 
French Gregory could not have been derived directly from 
either of them. How then could this foundling child 
story have been incorporated into all three of these ver- 
sions except through the medium of a common source, 
which was a story doubtless written, as Mr. Lamansky 
suggests, in the Greek language ? 

This postulated Greek version must have been, more- 
over, marked by a distinct flavor of piety, its fundamental 
purpose being to teach the efficacy of penance for the 
expiation of the greatest of sins. We may suppose, then, 
that the Greek parent version of all the others was from 
the first distinctly a Christian legend.’ 

It is easy to conceive that this pious Christian story, 
similar in most respects to the Paul of Caesarea, should 
have passed over into a Latin version, likewise pious, 
trom which in turn would come the different stories of 
the western group. This postulated western story, which 
we may for convenience call W, must have been in Latin 
and was altogether probably in prose. As the Greek 
was an ecclesiastical tale, W, too, may well have kept 
the essentially pious character of the story and may natur- 
ally have become connected with the Latin church. It 


was, therefore, probably already attached to the name 


*The nature of the connection between the G?dipus and the Greek 
Christian tale cannot be made clear. It is possible that the story 
was first taken over from the Greek @dipus by a Christian writer 
who changed the story to make it serve his pious purpose. 
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Gregory, which is that of several of the greatest of the 
Popes.’ 

This W then went over, perhaps through intermediate 
steps, to a French romantic poem, from which in turn 
came the German and English versions of the legend. 
But the character of the story in this French form must 
have been considerably changed by its incorporation into 
romance literature. Its somewhat bare outlines were soft- 
ened and were filled in at much greater length. It was 
also for the first time told in a vernacular tongue and put 
into literary metrical form. Moreover, the story is told 
with such relish that its original pious purpose is almost 
overshadowed by the interest excited in the exploits of 
the hero. 

Now the question still remains as to the way in 
which the foundling child story, as so far developed, was 
related to the Arthurian cycle of romance. The fact that 
in the De Ortu, the Perlesvaus, and the Huth Merlin 
alike, this story is connected with King Arthur’s court, 
cannot be a mere coincidence. It is necessary to suppose, 
therefore, that the transition was made in some one 


*Kaufmann (T'rentalle Sancti Gregorii, Erlangen, 1889, p. 5) 
supposes the romance of the Trental of St. Gregory to have had 
some connection with the Gregorius legend. He points out the 
similarity of name, the fact that the theme of both stories is the 
expiation of great sin by penance, and that in both stories it is a 
mother and a son, who afterwards becomes Pope, that are con- 
cerned. It is easier to suppose that the connection of the Trental 
with the Gregory story came through W, an essentially eccle- 
siastical tale, rather than through the French romance. If this 
connection between the TJrental and the Gregory legend is then 
through W, it furnishes an additional reason for thinking that the 
name Gregory was already attached to the foundling child story in 
the W version. 
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romance from which the others are directly or indirectly 
derived. This common source of the three versions we 
may for convenience designate as Z. 

Can this hypothetical version Z have been, as Professor 
Bruce thinks, a French prose tale deriving from the metri- 
eal French Vie du Gregoire? Even if we leave out of 
account the chronological objection which the early date 
of the De Ortu raises against this hypothesis, several other 
difficulties in this derivation from a lost French source 
remain to be considered. 

The principal ones are those of language and form. 
Tt has already been demonstrated that the romance Viv 
du Pape Gregoire must have derived from a Latin source 
W. It would hardly be expected, then, that the French 
poem should in its turn have been the source of another 
Latin tale such as the De Ortu. Nor would the romane» 
changed from prose into verse, be likely to return again 
to a prose form, in which form, however, all three of the 
Arthurian romances are written. In addition to these 
reasons, the romantie elaboration of the incident and of 
the motive for the exposure of the child as found in the 
French Gregory differentiates it clearly from the somewhat 
simpler form in the De Orlu. It is far more reasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that Z came directly from W and 
did not pass through the medium of the Vie du Gregoire. 

The development of the foundling child story up to this 
point may, perhaps, therefore, be indicated by the follow- 
ing diagram: 


* Professor Bruce (De Ortu, p. 375) has already pointed out the 
necessity of a common source for these three romances. 
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CEdipus (?) 


Greek Christian Legend 


Simon 


Paul of C. 


Fr. Greg. 
Z 


Assuming, then, the existence of a version Z as the com- 
mon original of the three Arthurian stories! it is easy 
to define its general outlines. 

Z in all probability was written in prose, as all its de- 
rivatives are in prose, and in Latin, because the De 
Ortu is a Latin romance. It must have contained all 
the characteristic features of the foundling child story 
as it appears in the extant Gregory legend. These are, 
the concealment motive, the placing of the child in a 
cradle or chest with clothes and money and a letter ex- 


'Z, the source of the romance of the De Ortu, could have been 
neither the Perlesvaus nor the Huth Merlin, as Professor Bruce 
has already demonstrated (De Ortu, pp. 375-376). To the reasons 
which he gives, still others may be added at this point. Beeause, 
in Perlesvaus, the child apparently was carried away by land and not 
by sea, while in the other two stories the feature of the sea voyage is 
prominent. The incident in the Huth Merlin differs from the others 
in many details, especially in the absence of the concealment motive 
for the exposure of the child, and is clearly but a weaker reflection 
of the other tale. Moreover, if either the Perlesvaus or the Merlin 
was the source of the De Ortu, that is, was Z, the difficulty of 
the change of language would again arise. 


; 
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plaining its parentage, the cradle put into a ship or boat, 
the stranding of the boat and the subsequent finding of 
the child by a stranger, and finally, its education by the 
man who found it. At the same time Z must have differed 
from the source of the Gregory in its omission of the 
incest feature, in its loss of a pious purpose, and in its 
attachment to the Arthurian cycle. 

Thus, by comparing on the one hand the early forms 
of the foundling child story, and on the other the deriva- 
tive Arthurian versions, we have been able to define with 
considerable precision this Z which supplies a necessary 
link in the development of the story. And now that we 
have the outlines of this hypothetical version clearly 
before us, it is to be observed that it coincides point by 
point with the De Ortu itself. That the De Ortu was 
actually Z cannot, of course, be proved, nor is the estab- 
lishment of this in the slightest degree necessary to our 
argument. But, on the other hand, there is nothing to 
be urged against the identity of the two versions, and 
it certainly becomes most difficult to differentiate the 
hypothetical Z from the extant De Ortu. If Z, then, 
may be identified with the De Ortu, it follows that it 
must have been the source of the Perlesvaus and the Huth 
Merlin, although in the case of the latter this derivation 
may not have been direct. 

Against this derivation of the Perlesvaus directly from 
the De Ortu, Professor Bruce discovers only two slight 
difficulties, that is, two details in which he finds that the 
Perlesvaus is more like the Gregory than is the De Ortu. 
These difficulties are: first, the naming of the hero after 
the person who takes charge of him, and secondly, the 
additional feature that the guardian and the person who 
brings up the child are not identical. It is true that in 
the Perlesvaus the name is given to the child by its guar- 
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dian; but at the same time, in this very question of the 
name, the story told in the Perlesvaus is on the whole 
closer to the De Ortu than to the Gregory. The child is 
given the same name, Gawain, in both the Perlesvaus and 
the Latin romance. It is also named by its mother before 
the exposure incident, and not, as in the Gregory, by the 
guardian after the voyage is over. In view of these close 
likenesses with the De Ortu, may not the mere fact of 
the child being called after the guardian in the Perlesvaus 
and the Gregory be a coincidence? In the other instance 
also the greater similarity of the Perlesvaus to the Gregory 
is not clearly established. While the abbot who has 
given his name to the child in the Gregory romance does 
not, perhaps, actually rear him, it is within the mon- 
astery precincts that the boy is educated, and it is to the 
abbot he turns when he is in trouble. This differentiates 
the story strongly from the Perlesvaus, where the guardian 
does not appear again after he leaves the child in the 
peasant’s hut. The likeness of the Perlesvaus to the 
French Gregory does not appear to be close enough to 
justify the supposition that it could not have been derived 
from the Gregory legend through the De Ortu. 

On the other hand, the Huth Merlin is, as Professor 
Bruce recognizes, closer to the De Ortu than to the 
Perlesvaus, and consequently could well have derived 
from the Latin romance.' 

Moreover, the character of this hypothetical Z reveals 
an author of sufficient ingenuity and power of con- 
struction to weave together into one story many different 


*One need not assume that the extant Latin text was the identical 
source used by the author of the Huth Merlin. There may have 
been intermediary versions; but at least it is true that the line of 
descent of the Merlin must have been through the De Ortu and not 
through the Perlesvaus. 
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elements. He evidently took this incident bodily from 
its former setting and inserted it into a story of King 
Arthur’s court, for which the general suggestion had been 
taken from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia. Was not 
Robert de Monte a man eminently capable of making 
these considerable alterations in the form of the tale tha: 
it must have had in Z? As an ecclesiastic, too, Robert 
would have had access to such a version of the foundling 
child story as W, the pious Latin source of the French 
Gregory. Though it is not, I repeat, necessary to insist 
on the De Ortu as the very source of the Perlesvaus and 
the Huth Merlin, it certainly satisfies all the conditions 
required of this common source. Z, if another version, 
must have been similar to the De Ortu in language, form, 
and incident. 

In any ease it has been shown that the De Ortu must 
have derived, not through a French prose tale from the 
French metrical romance, but rather, either directly or 
through a lost version Z, from the Latin story W, whici 
was also the ultimate source of the Vie du Pape Gregoire. 
Also, since it is clear that the De Ortu comes from this 
version W, any chronological diffieulty on the score of 
the early date of the Latin romance is at once obviated. 

The sources for most of the other incidents in the 
romance need not detain us here, as they have already 
been pomted out by Professor Bruce in his Introduction 
to the De Ortu. He has since been kind enough to send 
me one or two further references in connection with 
minor points in the romance. 

The most important of these is a parallel in expression 
between the De Ortu and two passages in the prose 
Lancelot du Lac, where it is pretended that the hero in- 
troduces for the first time some well-known portion of 
the armour or dress. 
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1—“ —ils s’‘armérent, Galehaut des armes du Roi des cent che- 
valiers, Lancelot de ses armes ordinaires, sauf la bande blanche A 
travers le champ noir de l’écu et le pennon flottant sur le heaume. 
Pour la premiére fois était porté ce signe de reconnaissance.” * 

2—*Celui-ci pour la premiére fois parut monté sur un cheval bardé 
de fer, et non, comme e’était jusqu’alors usage, de cuir vermeil 
ou de drap. On fut d’abord tenté de le blémer, on finit en l’imitant 
par montrer qu’on lapprouvait. Il fit encore une autre chose nou- 
velle, ce fut d’arborer une banniére de ses armes, en jurant d’avancer 
toujours au dela de toutes les autres banniéres, et de ne pas reculer 
d’un pas.” ? 


The passage in the De Ortu referring to the tunie worn 
by the hero above his armour has been quoted in another 
connection: “ neque enim antea huius modi tunica armis 
septus aliquis usus fuerat.” * 

The parallels, however, between these two passages and 
that in the De Ortu are not close. In neither instance 
taken from the Lancelot is it a tunie which is thus worn 
for the first time, nor is the matter there one on which 
much emphasis is laid, as is the case in the De Ortu, 
where the incident gives a nickname to the hero. It is 
not necessary, therefore, that the De Ortu should have been 
derived from the Lancelot romance. It is not impossible, 
on the other hand, that the writer of the Lancelot may 
have appropriated the expression from the Latin romance, 
but it is more probable that the two stories had a common 
original. This may indeed have been a stock device for 
glorifying the hero of a tale. 

The description of the island people who live only 
until they are fifty years old may be compared to two 
passages in the English Alexander romances, where a 
fixed limit of life is indicated. 


*P. Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde, tv, p. 50. 
Ibid., Iv, p. 62. Ortu, p. 396. 
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“Wymmen there ben mychel and belde; 
Whenne hy habbeth ben of fiftene wyntre elde, 
Children hy beren verrayment, 
That ben of body fair and gent: 
Ac no womman of that countrey 
Ne lyveth no lenger, par ma fey, 
Then she be of twenty wyntres age, 
For then she gooth to dethes cage.” * 


“Oure lord has lemett vs elike pe lenthe of oure days, 
For par leues na lede in oure lande langire pan othire. 
If he be sexti yere of sowme pat a segge lastis, 

His successoure has bot pe same & pan pe saule 3eldis.” * 


it may be inferred from these quotations that the des- 
eription of the De Ortu was suggested indirectly by some 
such Eastern tradition as this, but the parallel is so vague 
that no direct connection can be assumed.* 

Turning now to the J/istoria Meriadoci, we may brietiy 
consider its sources. As in the case of the De Ortu, here 
also there are distinct traces of the use of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, although Geoffrey’s Historia does not form, 
as in the Gawain romance, the starting point for the story. 
Almost all the places where Geoffrey has been used have 
already been noted. My attention has recently been 
called by Professor Bruce to the fact that the author of 
the Meriadoc also received from Geoffrey his suggestion 
for the island alike on all four sides, the description of 
which is developed from a sentence or two found in thie 
Historia (Bk. 1x, Ch. vir). 


Weber, Metrical Romances, Edinburgh, 1810. Kyng Alisaunder, 
I, p. 208. 

*Wars of Alexander, E. E. T. S., Extra Series, 47, p. 232. 

*Mr. Bruce adds also to the two references given above another 
instance in which the name Nabor is used, that is in the Grand S?. 
Graal, Hucher, 1m, p. 106. As he had already pointed out the name 
in the Huth Merlin this additional instance of its use indicates 


that it was not uncommon in romance literature. 
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“ Cumque ad mirum contulisset, accessit Arturus, dixit que illi: 
aliud stagnum magis esse mirandum in eadem provincia. Erat 
quippe haud longe illine, latitudinem habens viginti pedum, eademque 
mensura longitudinem, cum quinque pedum altitudine.” 


The Meriadoc description is as follows: 


“Est autem ei quedam insula, quindecim ex omni parte patens 
miliariis . . . . Eiusdem latitudinis cuius et longitudinis est.” ? 


An attempt has recently been made by Deutschbein ? 
to trace in the first part of the Latin Meriadoc a Welsh 
version of the Hlavelok romance.* The Meriadoc, he 
thinks, was derived directly from a Celtie story of northern 
England, from which also came a Danish version of the 
Havelok found in the east of England, and so ultimately 
the other forms of the Havelok story. But the Meriadoc 
although clearly Welsh in origin,* can scarcely have been 
derived from the story of Havelok. The likeness between 
the two romances consists only in the situation of the 
dispossessed heir, while the differences between them are 
great. There are a boy and a girl in both tales, but in 
the Meriadoc they are sister and brother, and the story 
of their disinheritance forms but a single incident, not, 
as in the Havelok, two separate ones. In the Havelok 
the father of the hero is not slain by the treacherous re- 


* Meriadoc, p. 386. 

* Studien zur Sagengeschichte Englands, 1906, 1, pp. 134-137. 

*The parallel between the Meriadoc and the Havelok was suggested 
by Professor Bruce in the Introduction to his edition of the Meri- 
adoc. Deutschbein has done little more than expand to a somewhat 
greater length Professor Bruce’s suggestions. 

*In connection with the Welch origin of the Meriadoe romance, 
which Professor Bruce has already demonstrated, it is perhaps signi- 
ficant to remember Robert de Monte’s visit to England in 1157. 
As he is known to have been both in Devonshire and Cornwall, it 
is certainly not impossible that he also visited Wales. 
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gent. The Meriadoc, moreover, does not contain any hin; 
of a sea voyage nor of the humble youth of the hero and 
his ignominious position at the king’s court. The oceurr- 
ence of the Welsh name Orwen or Orwain in both the 
Havelok and the Meriadoc appears to be but a natura! 
coincidence as the two stories were both drawn from 
Cymrie sources. Had there been any direct connection 
between the Meriadoc and the Havelok story it is hardly 
possible to suppose that other more important names would 
not also have been earried over to the Meriadoc. It is, 
moreover, not probable that the name would have been 
transferred from the mother of the girl to the girl her- 
self. On the whole, then, the two stories are so different 
that it is difficult to see in what their similarity consists. 
In view of the great divergences between them, the one 
or two slight likenesses, such as the pity of the cruel 
regent for the child, which leads him to postpone its 
death, may be regarded as merely fortuitous. There is 
certainly no adequate reason for assuming the depend- 
ence of the Meriadoc on the Havelok story.' 

Indeed, although there are in the Meriadoc many slight 
resemblances to scattered incidents found in other roman- 
ces, I have been unable to discover a possible direct source 
for any part of the story. A few additional references 
may be mentioned * which are of the same general char- 
acter as those to which attention is called in the Intro- 
duction to the Meriadoc. That is to say, the passages 


*The Havelok story itself clearly passed through a Welsh medium. 
If, then, the Meriadoc too is to represent a Welsh version of the 
Havelok, there would have been in Wales at the same time two 
versions of the same story under different names, a situation which 
is highly improbable. 

?I am indebted to Professor Bruce for these references. 
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present parallels of the vaguest description and cannot 
in any case be supposed to have furnished sources for the 
story. 

Gundebald’s test for applicants for military service 
in the Meriadoc (p. 387) may be compared in a general 
way with the description found in Lancelot du Lac:? 


“Le mer le bornait d’un cdté, de l’autre une riviére nommée 
Asurne, large, rapide et profonde, qui aboutissait 4 la mer. On 
y trouvait des chiteaux, des cités, des foréts, des montagnes. Pour 
y pénétrer, il fallait passer par deux chaussées qui n’avaient que 
trois condées de large et plus de sept mille et cinquante condées de 
long. A lentrée et a la sortie se dressait une forte tour défendue 
par un chevalier de prouesse éprouvée, et par dix sergents armés 
de haches, de lances et d’épées. Quiconque demandait A passer 
était tenu de combattre le chevalier et les dix sergents. S‘il for- 
cait le passage, on inscrivait son nom A l’éntrée de la tour, et dés- 
lors il devait faire le service de ceiui qu’il avait vaincu, jusqu’a 
ce qu'il plait 4 Galehant d’envoyer un de ses chevaliers pour le rem- 
placer. S’il était vaincu, le chevalier le retenait prissonier.” 


The three knights whom Meriadoe meets and over- 
comes in succession, Niger Miles de Negro Saltu, ete., are 
not unlike the three whom Gareth defeats in the Morte 
dArthur,? but the circumstances under which the fight- 
ing is done are very different. 

There is a dwarf, who will not answer questions put 
to him, in the romance of Sir Degree.® 

The name Dolphin occurs as a man’s name in the Anglo- 
Saxon chronicle (Laud ms.) under the year 1092, and 
in King Lear.* 

These references are, however, as has already been said, 
far too late to have furnished sources for the Meriadoc. 
The minor parallels which they present to the Latin 


*P. Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde, 1, p. 279. 
* Morte d’Arthur, Bk. vu, ch. vu. 
* Percy Folio Ms., 111, p. 39. * Act ITI, Scene rv, 1. 93. 
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romance, as well as the other resemblances of the same kind 
already noted by Professor Bruce, indicate not direct 
sources, therefore, but mere fleeting resemblances, the 
very elusiveness of which points to the origin of the Latin 
story before the formation of definite romance cycles. 

Finally, there are still other features in the two ro- 
mances, such as the unusual names, the fight at sea with 
the long description of Greek fire, and part of the island 
adventures of Gawain, which cannot be even remotely 
paralleled with incidents found in other romance material. 
Does not an explanation of these features become possible 
when we remember that Robert de Monte, the author of 
the Latin stories, was a chronicler as well as a writer of 
romance? The comparative geographical accuracy in 
the account of Gawain’s travels and the clear description 
of military and naval warfare suggest strongly a chroni- 
cle source for these parts of the romances. This idea, 
unfortunately, remains but a suggestion, because I have 
been unable to find any passages, in the chronicles to 
which Robert must have had access, which would serve 
as a direct source for any of the incidents in the romances. 
The only piece of evidence which shows distinctly some 
use of the chronicles is to be found in several of the 
names in the Meriadoc, those of Gundebaldus, Guntram- 
nus, and Meroveus, all of which, as Professor Bruce 
points out, are taken from the names of French or Bur- 
gundian kings.’ 

There is besides, however, a general similarity between 
the names and situations in the romances and those found 
in the various chronicles, which is very tantalizing in 
its suggestiveness. The names found in the De Ortu, 


*See the Chronicles of Gregory of Tours, Bruno, and Paul the 
Deacon. 
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e. g., Milocrates, Buzafarnan, Egesaurius, and Odabal, are 
not unlike those of the Persians in the war of Justin- 
ian with Chosroes II described in Procopius,' e. 4¢., 
Gubazes, Isdiguna, Odonathus, Buzes, Nabedes, ete., but 
in no case is there exact similarity. Procopius? and 
Fulcher of Chartres * both describe an animated sea-tight 
but there is no incident in either story which can be 
directly compared with the fight in the De Ortu. Such, 
too, is the case in the description in Baudri of Bour- 
gueil * of the capture of Antioch through the treachery 
of a man within the walls of the city. The situation is 
similar to one in the Latin romance, but there is no 
likeness in the actual phrasing of the incidents. Many 
of the chronicles also mention the use of Greek fire, but 
I have found no such description of its preparation as in 
the De Ortu. The parallel with chronicle material so 
far, therefore, remains one of general character rather 
than of specific phrase or incident; but it is very possible 
that a wider search among the chronicles would reveal 
material actually incorporated into the romances. 

This study of the sources of the De Ortu and the Mer- 
iadoc, I am fully aware, has not been exhaustive. But 
so far as it has gone, it has not brought out any relation- 
ships which are inconsistent with the conclusions reached 
in the first part of this paper; and the general impression 
gained from the romances themselves that they were writ- 
ten before the development of the Arthurian cycle, war- 
rants us in accepting, on the authority of Bale’s Indezx, 
Robert de Monte as their author. Changing the date thus 


*De Bello Gothico. 

? Ibid., Iv, 23, p. 577. 

’Migne, Patrologia Lat., vol. 155, col. 1273. 
*Migne, Patrologia Lat., vol. 166, col. 1102. 
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from the 13th to the 12th century brings the two Latin 
stories into a different circle of romance connections and 
thereby increases their importance. They must at least 
have been composed while Chrétien de Troyes was writing, 
and possibly even before the date of his first romance. 
The earliest time at which the two romances could have 
been written was after 1139, when Robert called the 
attention of Henry of Huntingdon to the existence of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia; while the date of 
Robert’s death was 1186. The first romances of Chrétien 
de Troyes were written between the years 1164-1174. 
The two sets of dates, therefore, are parallel only in the 
later years of Robert de Monte’s life. It might easily be 
expected, however, that the abbot of Mont St. Michel would 
have been inspired to write Arthurian romances, showing 
so clearly the influences of the Historia, at a time when 
the Geoffrey material was still comparatively fresh in his 
mind. In any ease it would certainly be necessary for 
one who questions the assumption that our author did not 
borrow from Chrétien, to prove that he knew and availed 
himself of the works of the French romance writer. If he 
had used Chrétien, one would expect to find in the Latin 
romances parallels to the French poems which would 
approach the definiteness of their parallels to Geoffrey. 
Such parallels, however, are not to be found. If Robert’s 
independence of Chrétien seems probable, then the im- 
portance of his romances increases greatly, for there are 
matters of characterization and episodes in the two Latin 
stories thereby shown not to be the work of Chrétien. 
Such incidents are those of the encounter at the ford, the 
conversation of Arthur and the queen in bed, and other 
typically Arthurian material. 

One general result of this whole study must be to supply 
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another interesting example of this early type of Latin 
literature. Professor Warren, in the course of a discussion 
of the French romances of the Thébes and Enéas'! throws 
out the suggestion that there was already a considerable 
body of romantic literature in Latin in the first half of 
the 12th century. The results reached in this paper give 
additional force to this suggestion. 


Marcarer Suove Morriss. 


*Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass., XVI, p. 375. 
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XXVII.—SPENSER’S DAPHNAIDA, AND 
CHAUCER’S BOOK OF THE 
DUCHESS. 


No editor of Spenser has failed to remark on certain 
poems and passages which reflect the influence of Chaucer. 
Attention has not hitherto been called, however, to what 
not only seems to be the most marked example of this 
influence, but to what is also an unusually clear case of 
literary borrowing. The purpose of this study is to show 
that in Daphnaida, Spenser has followed Chaucer’s Bool 
of the Duchess, in general form and outline, in manner 
of treatment, and in style and subject matter; that he has 
taken from the Duchess certain stanzas almost entire, has 
borrowed from it whole sections of eulogistic ideas and 
elegiac conceits, and has adopted Chaucer’s phraseology 
itself, with a freedom at once both striking and con- 
vincing. 

Before proceeding to the main discussion, it will be 
interesting to note the similarity of the circumstances 
which gave rise to these two elegies. Spenser’s friend, 
Arthur Gorges, has lost his wife, Lady Douglas Howard. 
Spenser composes Daphnaida, he tells us in the dedication, 
on account of the “great good fame” he has heard of 
Lady Howard, as well as “ the particular goodwill ” which 
he bears “ unto her husband Master Arthur Gorges.” The 
circumstances attending the composition of the Duchess 
will be at once recalled. Chaucer’s friend, John of Gaunt, 
had lost his wife, the Lady Blaunche. Chaucer wrote his 
poem in memory of the Duchess, and we may readily 
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believe that he, too, was moved to write, not only by the 
“great good fame” of the Lady, but as well by “the 
particular goodwill” he bore “ unto her husband.” Thus 
Spenser could hardly have found an elegiac model more 
admirably adapted to his purpose. The fact that he was 
already familiar with the Duchess! would make it alto- 
gether natural that his mind should revert to it when 
casting about for a form in which to compose an elegy, 
the oceasion of which was so strikingly similar to that of 
Chaucer’s poem. This, of course, is not evidence. It 
does, nevertheless, reveal a noteworthy coincidence in situ- 
ation, and has value for this discussion in establishing 
a fairly strong antecedent probability. Conclusive argu- 
ment, however, must be found, if at all, in the poems 
themselves. In the discussion which follows, I shall first 
point out the resemblances in the general form and outline 
of the two poems, and shall then compare them in detail. 
The poems agree in the following points: 


1. The poet describes himself at the outset as sorely 
troubled in mind. 

2. The exact cause of this trouble is left unexplained.” 

3. The poet goes forth® and meets, by accident, a 
man in sorrow, clothed all in black. 

4. The poet hears this man in black uttering a sorrow- 
ful moan, whereupon he approaches, and greets him gently. 

5. The man in black at first ignores the greeting and 


?That Spenser knew Chaucer’s Book of the Duchess, can be established on 
grounds quite independent of Daphnaida. (Cf. Faerie Queene, 1, 1, 39-43.) 

*In Chaucer’s case it may be explained as a purely poetic convention. 
Reasons will later appear for believing that Spenser has followed Chaucer 
in this, and that his lines, also, have no autobiographical significance. 

’ Chaucer, of course, in his dream (see below, p. 648). 
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refuses to be comforted. He finally discloses his secret 
only on persuasion of the poet. 

6. He describes his sorrow in the form of a riddle,’ 
which the poet asks to have explained. 

7. The bereaved man not only tells of the death of 
his wife, but also rehearses the story of his early love. 

8. He rails against Fortune,? who has played false 
with him and robbed him of his love. 

9. He pours forth a formal plaint,® “a maner song,” 
which in each case the poet quotes verbatim. 

10. The ending in both poems is similarly abrupt and 
dramatie. 

The two poems will now be considered in detail. In 
this comparison I shall follow the narrative as given in 
Daphnaida, noting at the same time corresponding lines 
and passages in the Duchess. For the sake of brevity and 
clearness, I shall refer to Spenser’s “man in black” as 
Aleyon,—the poet’s own name for him,—and to Chaucer’s 
nameless “man in black” simply as the Knight. Re- 
membering that Spenser does not adopt the dream con- 
vention, and passing over the hunt, which forms no 
essential part of the story in the Duchess, let us follow 
the two narratives from what is really the starting point 
in both,—the point at which the poet comes upon the 
“sory wight,” the death of whose wife the poem in each 
case is written to celebrate. 

After three stanzas of a very general introduction, 


1Tt is worth while to observe, also, that in both poems, the ‘‘man in 
black’’ gives to his lady a pseudonym which has a very definite connection 
with her real name. 

2 See below, p. 657. 

*In the Duchess, this plaint comes at the mpeg of the narrative. In 
Daphnaida, it comes at the end. 
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Spenser proceeds at once to his story. He tells us that 
one “ gloomie evening” as he “ walkt abroade to breath 
the freshing ayre in open fields,” there came into his 
mind a 


‘*troublous thought, 
Which dayly dooth my weaker wit possesse.”’ 


He describes himself as “ most miserable man” of all 
men miserable, in language which at once suggests the 
opening lines of the Duchess. It was while thus musing 
on his misery, that he came upon the sorrowing shepherd. 


From this point the two poems continue as follows: 


DapPuHNAIDA. 

I did espie 
_ Where towards me a sory wight did 
cost, 


Clad all in black (38-40). 


Downe to the earth his heavie eyes 
were throwne 


He sighed soft, and inly deepe did 
grone. 

As if his heart in peeces would have 
rent, (46 ff.). 

{And breaking forth at last, thus 
dearnelie plained (196). ] 


DvucHeEss. 


Iwas war of a man in blak (444-5). 
And he was clothed al in blakke, 
(457). 


For-why he heng his heed adoune. 
And with a deedly sorwful soune 

He made of ryme ten vers or twelve, 
Of a compleynt to him-selve, 

The moste pite, the moste rowthe, 


Hit was gret wonder that nature 

Might suffre[n] any creature 

To have swich sorwe, and be not deed 
(461). 


Approaching the “ sory wight,” the poet addresses him, 


but meets with no response. 
to know the cause of his sorrow. 


refused. 


He speaks again, and asks 
The request is at first 


1T find that Skeat has observed the imitation in this line and in line 184 


(Cf. Skeat’s Chaucer, 1, 476 and 494). 


between the two poems. 


He notes no further resemblance 
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DapuHNaiDA. 


Approaching nigh, his face I vewed 
nere (50). 


I softlie sayd, ‘Alcyon/’ Therewith- 
all 

He lookt aside as in disdainefull wise, 

Yet stayed not : till I againe did call. 

Then turning back, he saide with 
hollow sound (58 ff. ). 


* Griefe findes some ease by him that 
like does beare, 

Then stay, Alcyon, gentle shep- 
heard, stay,’ 

Quoth I, ‘till thou have to my 
trustie eare 

Committed what thee dooth so ill apay’ 
(67 ff. ). 


‘Cease, foolish man,’ saide he halfe 


wrothfully, 
* To seeke to heare that which cannot 
be told’ (71f.). 


DucHeEss. 
Anoon-right I wente nere (450). 


I wente and stood right at his fete, 

And gretté him, but he spak noghi, 
(502). 

[With that he loked on me asyde 
(558). 

But at the laste, to sayn right sooth, 

He was war of me (514 f.). 


‘And telleth me of your sorwes smerte, 
Paraventure hit may ese your herte’ 


(556 f. ). 


‘But certes [good] sir, yif that ye 

Wolde ought discure me your wo 

I wolde, as wis god helpe me so, 

Amende hit, yif I can or may 
(548 ff. ). 


With that he loked on me asyde, 
As who sayth, ‘nay, that wol not be,’ 
(558 f.). 


Finally the poet wins Aleyon’s confidence. 


DAPHNAIDA. 


‘T will to thee this heavie case relate. 
Then hearken weil till it to ende be 
brought’ (96f.). 


DvucHEss. 


‘Allas! and I wol telle the why: 
My song is turned to pleyning,’ etc. 
( 598 ff. ). 


‘Do thyn entent to herkene hit (752). 


And just here occurs a significant parallel. Before 
speaking of the death of Daphne, the immediate cause 
of his sorrow, Aleyon goes back in memory and rehearses 


the story of his early love. 


come by chance upon his “ faire young Lionesse, 


He tells how he had one day 


1 and 


1 “So called from the white lion in the arms of the Duke of Norfolk, 
the head of the family to which Lady Douglas Howard belonged.’ 
Child’s Spenser, v, 219, note. 
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how he was at once “ much moved at so goodly sight.” 
Up to this time he had been but a free and careless 
youth, whose whole life was his “ little flocke on westerne 
downes to keepe.” In exactly the same way,’ Chaucer’s 
Knight goes back in the history of his love, tells of his 
first chance meeting with his “ swete,’’ and how she, too, 
“ful sone, in my thoght was y-caught so sodenly.” He 
likewise says that before this event in his life, “ youthe ” 


had been his “‘ maistresse.” 


DAPHNAIDA. 


‘Nought carde I then for worldly 
change or chaunce, 
For all my joy was on my gentle 


The lines run as follows: 


DvucHeEss. 


‘For that tyme Youthe, my mais- 
tresse, 
Governed me in ydelnesse ; 


sheepe, 
And to my pype to caroll and to 
daunce’ (103 ff. ). 


For al my werkes were flittinge ; 
And al my thoghtes varyinge.’ 
(797 ff. ). 


Then immediately following in both poems: 


Ducuess. 
‘Tt there befell, as I the fields did | ‘ Hit happed that I came a day 
range Into a place,.... 
Feareless and free, a faire young . 
Lionesse, 


Soth to seyn, I saw [ther] oon 
I spied playing on the grassie | That was lyk noon of [al] the route ; 
so had she 
Surmounted hem alle of beaute’ 
(805 ff. ). 


That did all other beasts tn beawtie 
staine, 

Whose like before mine eye had sel- 
dome seene’ (106ff.). 


1The knight relates the early story of his love only after he has told 
how fortune had robbed him. Alcyon gives his chronologically. Barring 
this unimportant change in order the two accounts are close parallels. 
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Aleyon then tells how he won his Lionesse, and after 
describing the beauty of their wedded life, adds the line 
below. The corresponding line from the Duchess, it will 
be interesting to remember, immediately follows the 
Knight’s ideal picture of his married life. 


DAPHNAIDA. Ducuess. 
‘Long thus I joyed in my happiness’ | ‘And thus we lived ful many a yere 
(148). So wel, I can nat telle how’ 
(1296 f.). 


But, as in the case of the Knight, false Fortune, who 
“daylie doth her changefull counsels bend,” has robbed 
Aleyon of his beloved. A “ cruell Satyre with his mur- 
drous dart” has given his Lionesse “ the fatall wound of 
deadly smart.” In the Duchess, Fortune stole upon the 
Knight and took his “ fers” in a game of chess. In both 
poems Dame Fortune is blamed for the loss of the mourn- 
er’s wife, in both, her death is told in the form of a 
riddle which is not understood, and in both, the narrative 
of the sad event is directly succeeded by the following 
expression of pity on the part of the poet: 


DucueEss. 


Therewith he gan afresh to waile | And whan I herde him telle this 
and weepe, tale 

That I for pittie of his heavie plight Thus pitously, as I yow telle, 

Could not abstaine mine eyes with | Unnethe mighte I lenger dwelle, 
teares to steepe (169 ff. ). Hit dide myn herte so moche wo 

(710 ff. ). 


The order of the two narratives is the same here, 
and we come at once upon the lines in which the poct 
asks for an explanation of the story he has just heard. 
Spenser stumbles at the “riddle of thy loved Lionesse.” 
Chaucer accepts literally the story of the game of chess. 
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DAPHNAIDA. 


‘Yet doth not my dull wit well under- 
stand 

The riddle of thy loved Lionesse ; 

For rare it seemes in reason to be 
skand, 

That man, who doth the whole 
worlds rule possesse, 

Should to a beast his noble hart em- 
base, 

Therefore more plaine aread this 
doubtfull case’ (176 ff. ). 
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Ducuess. 


‘Lo sir, how may that be? quod I 
(745). 


‘But there is noon a-lyve here 
Wolde for a fers make[n] this wo!’ 
(740 f.). 


‘Good sir, tel me al hoolly 
In what wyse, how, why and wher- 


fore 


| That ye have thus your blisse lore’ 


(746 f.). 


The words of Aleyon in reply are almost identical with 
the words of the Knight near the end of the Duchess. 


DAPHNAIDA. 


Then sighing sore, ‘Daphne thou 
knewest,’ quoth he ; 
‘She now is dead’ (183 f.). 


DvucHEss. 


Therwith he wex as deed as stoon, 
And seyde, ‘allas! that I was bore! 


She is deed’ (1300 ff.). 


It is at this point that Spenser introduces the formal 
plaint which in the Duchess, as elsewhere observed, comes 
at the beginning of the narrative. Spenser has not only 
put into this plaint most of what is found in the short, 
formal plaint of the original, but he has expanded it to 
include several succeeding sections of informal plaints, 
which Chaucer’s Knight pours forth at various intervals 
throughout the poem. Llustration of this is found in the 


lines which follow. 
DAPHNAIDA. DucuHeEss. 


‘That was so fayr, so fresh, so free’ 
(484). 


‘She faire, shee pure most faire, most 
pure she was’ (208). 


‘In purenesse and in all celestiall 
grace 
That men admire in goodlie woman- 
kinde, 
She did excell’ (211f.). 


7 


‘So good, that men may wel [y] see 
Of al goodnesse she had no mete’ 
(485 f.). 
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Into this one stanza Spenser has condensed, with the loss 
of searcely a single idea, what in Chaucer is an elaborate 
and detailed description of all the virtues belonging to the 


Knight’s lady. 


An equally marked example of condensation is seen in 
the two following lines, the idea of which Chaucer makes 
the subject of two separate and complete sections of his 


poem. 
DaPHNAIDA. 


‘No age hath bred (since fayre 
Astraea left 

The sinfull world) more vertue in a 
wight’ (218f.). 


The plaint continues, 


DapPuHNaipa. 


‘What hart so stony hard, but that 
would weepe, 

And poure foorth fountaines of in- 
cessant teares?’ (246f.). 


‘To carelesse heavens I doo daylie 
call : 

But heavens refuse to heare a 
wretches cry : 

And cruell Death doth scorne to come 
at call, 

Or graunt his boone that most desires 
to die’ (354 ff.). 

‘My bread shall be the anguish of 
my mind, 

My drink the tears which fro mine 
eyes do raine’ (375f.). 


DucHeEss. 


‘To speke of goodnesse: trewly she 

Had as moche debonairte 

As ever had Hester in the bible, 

And more, if more were possible’ 
(985 ff. ). 


‘ She was as good, so have I reste, 
As ever was Penelope of Grece, 
Or as the noble wyf Lucrece’ (1080 ff. ). 


DvucHeEss. 


‘And who so wiste al, by my trouthe, 
My sorwe, but he hadde routhe 
And pite of my sorwes smerte, 
That man hath a feendly herte’ 
(591 ff. ). 


‘Allas, deeth! what ayleth thee, 

That thou noldest have taken me, 

Whan that thou toke my lady 
swete’ (481 ff. ). 


‘The pure deeth is so my fo, 
Thogh I wolde deye, hit wolde not so’ 
(583 f.). 


‘ For who so seeth me first on morwe 

May seyn, he hath [y] met with 
sorwe ; 

For I am sorwe and sorwe is I’ 
(597 ff. ). 
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DAPHNAIDA. 


‘Yet doth not my dull wit well under- 
stand 

The riddle of thy loved Lionesse ; 

For rare it seemes in reason to be 
skand, 

That man, who doth the whole 
worlds rule possesse, 

Should to a beast his noble hart em- 
base, 

Therefore more plaine aread this 
doubtfull case’ (176 ff. ). 
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DvucHeEss. 


‘Lo sir, how may that be? quod I 
(745). 

‘But there is noon a-lyve here 

Wolde for a fers make[n] this wo!’ 
(740 f.). 

‘Good sir, tel me al hoolly 


In what wyse, how, why and wher- 


fore 
That ye have thus your blisse lore’ 
(746f.). 


The words of Aleyon in reply are almost identical with 
the words of the Knight near the end of the Duchess. 


DAPHNAIDA. 


Then sighing sore, ‘Daphne thou 
knewest,’ quoth he ; 
‘She now is dead’ (183f.). 


DucHEss, 


Therwith he wex as deed as stoon, 
And seyde, ‘allas! that I was bore! 


She is deed’ (1300 ff.). 

It is at this point that Spenser introduces the formal 
plaint which in the Duchess, as elsewhere observed, comes 
at the beginning of the narrative. Spenser has not only 
put into this plaint most of what is found in the short, 
formal plaint of the original, but he has expanded it to 
include several succeeding sections of informal plaints, 
which Chaucer’s Knight pours forth at various intervals 
throughout the poem. Llustration of this is found in the 
lines which follow. 


DAPHNAIDA. DvucHEss. 


‘That was so fayr, so fresh, so free’ 
(484). 


‘She faire, shee pure most faire, most 
pure she was’ (208). 


‘In purenesse and in all celestial] 
grace 
That men admire in goodlie woman- 
kinde, 
She did excell’ (211f.). 
7 


‘So good, that men may wel [y] see 
Of al goodnesse she had no mete’ 
(485 f.). 
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Into this one stanza Spenser has condensed, with the loss 
of searcely a single idea, what in Chaucer is an elaboraic 
and detailed description of all the virtues belonging to the 
Knight’s lady. 

An equally marked example of condensation is seen in 
the two following lines, the idea of which Chaucer makes 
the subject of two separate and complete sections of his 


poem. 
DAPHNAIDA. 


‘No age hath bred (since fayre 
Astraea left 

The sinfull world) more vertue in a 
wight’ (218f.). 


The plaint continues, 


DAPHNAIDA. 


‘What hart so stony hard, but that 
would weepe, 

And poure foorth fountaines of in- 
cessant teares?’ (246f.). 


‘To carelesse heavens I doo daylie 
call : 

But heavens refuse to heare a 
wretches cry : 

And cruell Death doth scorne to come 
at call, 

Or graunt his boone that most desires 
to die’ (354 ff. ). 

‘My bread shall be the anguish of 
my mind, 

My drink the tears which fro mine 
eyes do raine’ (375f.). 


DucHeEss, 


‘To speke of goodnesse: trewly she 

Had as moche debonairte 

As ever had Hester ia the bible, 

And more, if more were possible’ 
(985 ff. ). 


‘ She was as good, so have I reste, 
As ever was Penelope of Grece, 
Or as the noble wyf Lucrece’ (1080 ff. ). 


DvucHEss. 


‘And who so wiste al, by my trouthe, 
My sorwe, but he hadde routhe 
And pite of my sorwes smerte, 
That man hath a feendly herte’ 
(591 ff. ). 


‘Allas, deeth ! what ayleth thee, 

That thou noldest have taken me, 

Whan that thou toke my lady 
swete’ (481 ff. ). 


‘The pure deeth is so my fo, 
Thogh I wolde deye, hit wolde not so’ 
(583 f.). 


‘ For who so seeth me first on morwe 

May seyn, he hath [y] met with 
sorwe ; 

For I am sorwe and sorwe is I’ 
(597 ff. ). 
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In what follows Spenser has made a very clever adap- 
tation of the passage in the Duchess where the Knight 
tells how completely sorrow has changed his mental and 
moral perspective. The operations of natural iaw have 
been entirely reversed for him. His world is quite upside 
down. He says, “ my wele is wo,” “ my good is harme,” 
“my wit is foly,” “ my day is night,” “ my love is hate,” 
“my sleep waking,” “ my meles fasting,” “my pees in 
werre.” He prefaces this series of epigrammatie sen- 
tences by saying that death is his foe, that he loathes life, 
and that he hates his days and nights. Spenser’s passage 
is too long to be given in full, but a sufficient number 
of lines will be quoted to make clear the adaptation. 
Aleyon begins, like the Knight, by hating life and the 
world in general. Then he particularizes, as the Knight 
does, expressing his hate for practically everything in the 
catalogue of desirable objects on earth. The lines speak 
of the same reversal of the natural order of things, the 
same mental and moral chaos, that we find in the Duchess.’ 
Spencer’s Aleyon not only hates life and death, his days 
and his nights, as in Chaucer, but he also hates them in 
a series of remarkably similar lines, and with very much 
the same vocabulary. 


DAPHNAIDA. DucuHeEss. 


*Hencefoorth I hate what ever 
Nature made’ (393). 


‘I hate the day, because it lendeth 
light ‘That hate my dayes and my nightes’ 
(580). 


I hate the darknesse and the drery 
night’ (407 ff. ). 


It is true, as Prof. W. A. Neilson has pointed out to me, that Spenser’s 
lines are after the fashion of the conventional paradoxes and contrarieties 
of the sorrowing lover. Elizabethan literature abounds in such, (cf. Wat- 
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DAPHNAIDA. DvucHEss. 


‘T hate all times’ (411). 


‘ My song is turned to pleyning 
And al my laughter to weeping’ 


‘T hate to speake, my voyce is spent 
with erying’ (414). 


(599f.). 
te ‘ T hate to tast, for food witholds my | ‘My mirthe and meles is fasting’ 
Be dying’ (416). (612). 
} : : Le ‘T hate to see, mine eyes are dimd ‘To derke is turned al my light’ 
with teares’ (417). (609). 
ae y ‘ And life I hate, because it will not 
last 
? 
? i And death I hate, because it life doth | ‘The pure deeth is so my fo’ (583), 
marre’ (425 f.). 


ot 


‘To live I finde it deadly dolorous’ 
(449). 


‘And pitie me that living thus do 
die’ (383). 


* That dying lives, and living still 
does dye." 

So doo I live, so doo I daylie die, 

And pine away in self-consuming 
paine’ (434 ff.). 


© Me is wo that I live houres twelve’ 
(573). 3 


‘ Alway deying, and be not deed’ 
(588). 


‘This is my peyne withoute reed’ 
(587). 


It is here that Aleyon devotes a stanza to the changeable 
world, which he likens to a mill-wheel that “ round about 
doth goe.” * It is at this same point in the story of the 


. son’s Passionate Centurie of Love, xvii and xi; Romeo and Juliet, 1, 1, 
168), and their mere presence in Spenser need argue no dependence on 
Chaucer. There is an additional contextual significance here, however, 
which clearly does argue such dependence. 
1 The idea of these passages is found in I Cor. 15:31. It is not hard to 
believe, however, that on this occasion Spenser’s Chaucer was probably as 
near at hand as his Bible. 


*It is true that Alcyon does not here use the word ‘‘fortune.’’ But the 


fact that he has already twice before (ll. 151, 153), applied the feminine 
: pronoun to the ‘‘ worlds ficklenesse,’’ indicates clearly that he has ‘‘ Dame 
Fortune’’ in mind. 
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Duchess, likewise, that the Knight tells of false Fortune 
and her wheel. The figure of Fortune and her wheel is, 
of course, quite too common in literature for its presence 
in each of two poems under comparison to argue even a 
probable dependence. It will certainly be admitted, how- 
ever, as an accident of unusual interest, that, having 
already obviously followed Chaucer in the preceding 
stanzas, Spenser should have only happened to follow him 
in the stanzas immediately succeeding. The coincidence 
gains in interest from a comparison of the following 
lines: 
DapHNaiDA. DucHeEss. 
‘So all the world, and all in it I 
hate, 

Because it changeth ever to and fro, | ‘Now by the fyre, now at table’ (646). 
And never standeth in one certaine ‘. . for it is no-thing stable’ 


state, (645). 
But still unstedfast round about doth 


goe, 
Like a mill wheele, in midst of mis- | ‘So turneth she (Fortune) hir false 
erie’ (428 ff. ). whele’ (644). 


[And later in Spenser] 


DAPHNAIDA. 


‘For all I see is vaine and transi- 
torie, 

Ne will be helde in anie stedfast 
plight’ (495f.). 


‘And ye, fond men, on Fortunes 
wheele that ride’ (498). 


‘For all mens states alike unstedfast 
be’ (518). 


Again it seems pretty clear that Spenser had the lines 
from the Duchess in mind in the following: 
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DAPHNAIDA. DucHess. 
‘ And ever as I see the starres to fall, | ‘Ther nis planete in firmament, 
And under ground to goe.. . Ne in air, ne in erthe, noon element, 
. « « [to minde will call | That they ne yive me a yift echoon 
How my faire starre (that shinde on | Of weeping, whan I am aloon’ 


me so bright) ( 693 ff. ). 
Fell sodainly and faded under 
ground’ (477 ff.). 


But nowhere has Spenser come so near taking a whole 
stanza, bodily, from the Duchess, as in the closing lines. 
It must not be forgotten, also, that these parallel lines 
follow in regular order the same incidents in both poems. 
They come at the conclusion of the formal plaint. 


DaAPHNAIDA. DvucHeEss. 


Thus when he ended had his heavie | When he had mad thus his com- 
plaint, playnte (487). 
The heaviest plaint that ever I heard 


d (540f.). 
selenite ) The moste pite, the most rowthe, 
That ever I herde’ (465 ff. ). 


His cheekes wext pale, and sprights | His sorowful herte gan faste faynie, 
began to faint (542). And his spirites wexzen dede (488f. ). 


His hewe change and were grene 
And pale ( 497 f.). 


— ‘ag I saw, I (stepping to him | Anon therwith whan I saw this, 

Amoved him out of his stonie swound | I wente and stood right at his fete 
(544f.). And gretté him (500 ff.). 


Sufficient evidence has already been adduced to estab- 
lish my thesis, that in Daphnaida, Spenser has fol- 
lowed Chaucer’s Book of the Duchess. But there is still 
another very interesting bit of testimony. Where did 
Spenser get the name Alcyon for his shepherd? Neither 
in mythology nor in literature does it have any associa- 


+ 
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tions whatever with shepherd life,’ and it certainly is far 
from frequent occurrence anywhere as the name of a man.” 
The question naturally arises as to what suggested this 
particular name to Spenser, and suggested it so strongly 
that, without any literary or historical justification, he 
adopts it for his shepherd. The answer is, I believe, no 
less conclusive than interesting. In the proem of the 
Duchess, Chaucer relates the story of Ceys and Alcyone, 
which, he tells us, he has just been reading in Ovid. The 
name Aleyone occurs six times in the proem, and again 
near the close of the elegy.* Is not this, then, Spenser’s 
most natural and most obvious source? Does it not seem 
more than probable that the name Alcyone, met with so 
frequently in the pages of the Duchess, has suggested 
to Spenser the name Alcyon for his mourning shepherd ? 

The results of this study may be briefly stated as 
follows: 

1. It gives us clear and unmistakable evidence, in one 
instance at least, of Spenser’s indebtedness to Chaucer for 
something more definite than poetic inspiration, subtle 
tricks of style, unconscious absorption, and occasional 
borrowings of isolated lines and phrases. 

2. It contributes, though in a small and somewhat 
negative way, to the facts of Spenser’s life. It helps to 
account for at least one year which has not given some 
of his critics deep concern. Palgrave is not a little 
disturbed over the autobiographical significance of the 


? Professor J. B. Fletcher tells me that he has never met with this name 
in pastoral literature, and adds, ‘‘One may safely call it uncommon.”’ 

*Spenser so uses it once afterwards (Colin Clout, 1. 384), where he refers 
to this same Arthur Gorges as ‘‘sad Alcyon.”’ 

Aleyone occurs but five times in the proem of Skeat’s edition. In 
Thynne’s edition of 1532, however (the edition which Spenser most likely 
used) it occurs six times, appearing also in line 76. 
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opening lines of Daphnaida, where Spenser speaks of 
himself as 


‘‘of many most, 
Most miserable man.’’ 


Palgrave says! that Daphnaida was written “in a year 
which was apparently one of his most prosperous”; and 
the “ like wofulness,” he thinks, ean hardly be interpreted 
as biographical, for “little as we know of Spenser’s life, 
we cannot believe that he was at this time a desponding 
widower.” Palgrave finally throws up his hands at the 
autobiographical anomaly, and concludes by wondering 
whether the poet’s “ long iteration of grief” may not be— 
“how far, who should say ?—a poetical convention.” Of 
course, that is exactly what it is. It is not necessary to 
make a “ desponding widower ” out of Spenser,—who was 
not married till three years later,2—or to fill the year of 
1591 with any other hypothetical calamities, in order to 
account for the lines in Daphnaida. Spenser simply 
followed the convention of Chaucer. We need go no fur- 
ther than that. Indeed, we cannot go further, and a bio- 
graphical interpretation is not only unnecessary, but quite 
impossible. 

3. Finally, and second only in importance to the fact 
of the indebtedness itself, it shows Spenser leaning hard 
on his master at a comparatively late period in his poetic 
career. We naturally look to find Chaucer’s influence 
most strongly marked in the earlier years of the poet’s 


life; at the time when he is first trying his hand at verse- 


making and is still new to his art. Then it is the dis- 
ciple shows a beginner’s dependence on the models of his 


1Cf. Grosart’s Spenser, Iv, p. Ixxvii. 
2 June 11, 1594, is the date generally accepted. 
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master. And scholars have not failed to detect a strong 
Chaucerian flavor in Spenser’s earliest works, such as 
the Calender and Mother Hubberds Tale.' But here, 
twelve years after the Calender, “long sithens” the 
Mother Hubberds Tale, at least two years after the first 
three books of The Faerie Queene,—where the poet had 
certainly quite come into his own,—appears a poem * 
which, in general subject matter and form, as well as in 
specific incidents, words and phrases, shows a far greater 
indebtedness to Chaucer, than do any of the poems of 
Spenser’s apprenticeship days. To find Spenser, past the 
middle of his poetic career, thus going back to “ Tityrus,” 
who first taught him “to make,” not only reveals his 
continued dependence on Chaucer, but also throws addi- 
tional light on his methods of work. 


Tuomas Napa. 


1“Tn two prominent characteristics, more or less external, Chaucer’s 
influence upon the Calender, is, of course, generally admitted.’’ Professor 
Dodge (Spenser, Cambridge edition, p. 4). 

‘The Mother Hubberds Tale is a satire in the manner of Chaucer.’’ 
Professor Child (Spenser, 1, p. xxxiv). 

7A poem, too, of which Professor Dodge says, ‘‘ few of Spenser’s poems 
are more thoroughly characteristic.’ Todd and Craik both refer to it as 
very beautiful, and Palgrave sees in it ‘‘ the sustained ideal loftiness of dic- 
tion and manner’? which marks all of Spenser’s ‘‘ maturer poetry.’’ 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the MopErN Lan- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, which was also the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the CenrrAL Drviston of 
the Association, was held at the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O., December 26, 27, 28, in accordance with the 
following invitation : 


THE Onto State University, 
November 28, 1906. 

On behalf of the Trustees and Faculty of the Ohio State University, I 
have pleasure in extending a most cordial invitation to the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America to hold its meeting in December, nineteen 
hundred and seven, at the Ohio State University. 

The University will extend every possible facility and courtesy to the 
Association. I am assured by the Secretary of the Board of Trade of 
Columbus that any facilities they can offer will be at the disposal of the 
Association. 

W. O. THompson, 
President. 


All the sessions were held in Page Hall. Professor F. 
N. Scott, President of the Association, presided at all. 
The railways refused to grant reduced rates. 


FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26. 


The Association met at 2.45 p.m. The session was 
opened by an address of welcome from President W. O. 
Thompson. 


The Secretary of the Association, Professor C. H. 
Grandgent, submitted as his report the published Pro- 
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ceedings of the last annual meeting and the complete vol- 


ume of the Publications of the Association for 1907. 


He 


called attention to the growth of the Association—an 
increase of over fifty per cent.—in the last five years, and 


to the geographical distribution of membership. 
The report was approved. 


The Treasurer of the Association, Mr. W. G. Howard, 


submitted the following report : 


EXPENDITURES. 
To Treasurer for Salary, . ‘ . - $ 100 00 
Printing and Stationery, 72 14 
‘* Clerical Assistance, 16 00 


— $ 196 34 
To Secretary for Salary, . ‘ i . $ 200 00 
Printing and Stationery, 51 18 
Postage and Expressage, 47 05 
Typewriting, . 9 25 


‘* Proof-reading, 3 75 cme 


To Secretary, Central Division, 
for Postage, Expressage and 
Telegrams, . 2 48 
Guarantee to R. R., Central Division, . 7 00 
Subscription returned, R. I. News Co.,  . 2 70 


For Printing Publications, 
Vol. XXII, No. 1, . $ 529 49 
“ XX, “ 4, . 557 83 
——— $2,092 97 
For Printing Program 25th Annual Meet- 


ing, j ‘ 77 60 
Eutaw Savings Bank, . ; . $1,440 10 

Balan hand Bs 
cambridge Savings Bank, . . 830 98 
’ )Cambridge Trust Co...  . 57518 


2,699 


2,846 


42 


$5,545 
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RECEIPTs. 


Balance on hand, December 27, 1906, $2,479 82 
From arr Life 


. 2,126 25 
81 00 
$2,496 25 
From Libraries for Vols. II-X1II, , 18 90 
i 8 70 
. 143 51 
59 40 
For Vols. IX-XVI,_ . . $ 33 60 
XIX, 19 40 
mal, 15 80 
XXII, . 38 80 
$ 135 40 
For Reprints, Vol. XXII, ‘ 
‘* Engraving, Vol. XXII, No. 1, 
Postage Stamps, ‘ 
Report, Committee of Twalve, 


Advertisers, Vol. X XT, 
XXII, 


Interest, Eutaw Savings Bank, 
Cambridge Savings Bank, 
‘Cambridge Trust Co., 


The President of the Association, Professor F. N. Scott, 
appointed the following committees : 


v 
“ “ “ 1904, 6 00 
‘ad “ 1906, . 105 00 
$ 24 10 
‘ 60 00 
24 00 
84 00 
48 65 
22 23 
23 82 
94 70 
3,065 86 
$5,545 68 
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(1) To audit the Treasurer’s report: Professors G. F, 
Karsten and 8. H. Bush. 

(2) To nominate officers: Professors G. Gruener, R. 
Weeks, and H. A. Smith. 


The Chairman of the Central Division, Professor G. FE. 
Karsten, announced the following committees : 


(1) To nominate officers: Professors J. T. Hatfield, F. 
G. Hubbard, K. F. R. Hochdorfer, E. E. Brandon. 

(2) ‘To recommend a place for the next annual meeting: 
Professors T. E. Oliver, O. F. Emerson, L. A. Rhoades, 
H. A. Smith, S. H. Bush. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “The Middle English Vox and Wolf.” By Professor 
G. H. McKnight, of the Ohio State University. [See Pud- 
ications, 3.] 

[This work demands attention because, aside from the Nonne Preestes 
Tale, it is the sole representative in English of the Roman de Renart before 
the time of Caxton. The history of this tale illustrates the whole subject 
of animal story in the Middle Ages. This story has no certain prototype 
in classical or oriental fable collections. The theory of its Hebrew origin 
has not been established. The story combines in an interesting way with 
several independent tales. It is often associated with fabliaux in story 
collections. In later fable collections this tale often appears in a mutilated 
and deteriorated form.— Fifteen minutes. ] 


In the absence of the writer the paper was read by 
Professor W. T. Pierce. It was discust by Professor J. D. 
Bruner. 


2. “La Nouvelle Atala: A Bit of French Literature in 
Louisiana.” By Mr. E. J. Fortier, of the University of 
Tllinois. 


[Louisiana possesses two distinct literatures. The most important 
writers of French literature in Louisiana. A little résumé of the novel in 
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Louisiana. Biography of Adrien Rouquette, author of the Mouvelle Atala. 
Comparison of the Nouvelle Atala and the Atala of Chateaubriand. The 
influence of the latter upon Rouquette. Extracts from the two works 
showing the treatment of Nature in each.— Twenty minutes. } 


This paper was discust by Professors J. Geddes, Jr., F. 
N. Scott, H. P. Thieme, W. H. Hulme, and others. 


3. “Notes on Luther’s Language.’ By Professor W. 
W. Florer, of the University of Michigan. [To appear in 
the Journal of English and Germanic Philology. | 

{The paper consisted of an investigation, based on the Zerbster Hand- 
schrift, treating of the declension of nouns. A comparison with the 1545 


edition was made. The problems of the regularity of Luther’s language 
and of his influence on the printed form were discust.—Yen minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professor W. 'T. Hatfield. 


4, “The Use of Prose in the Serious English Drama 
(1675-1800).” By Professor Raymond Macdonald Alden, 


of Leland Stanford Jr. University. [To appear in Modern 
Philology. | 


[The purpose of this paper was to trace something of the history of the 
movement which resulted in the partial substitution of prose for verse in 
the serious English drama, particularly in the latter part of the seventeenth 
and the early part of the eighteenth centuries ; further, te attempt to 
explain the movement as due in large measure to a change in the prevalent 
conception of the nature of comedy, later carried over into tragedy ; and 
finally, to present certain reasons why the serious prose drama may be 
regarded as an illegitimate literary form.— Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professor F. N. Scott, J. D. 
Bruner, and the author. 


5. “Codrdination and the Comma.” By Dr. Raymond 
D. Miller, of Syracuse University. [See Publications, 
XXIII, 2.] 


[The use of the comma alone between coérdinate clauses whieh should 
without question be pointed as independent sentences, or of the comma and 
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a purely ‘‘logical’’ connective (such as therefore) when usage demands at 
least a semi-colon, is generally considered the mark of an illiterate or 
slovenly style. Yet the distinction between right and wrong usage in this 
respect is sometimes so subtile that even the careful writer may occasionally 
be at fault. It was the purpose of this paper to determine more definitely ; 
(a) under what conditions the comma alone is sufficient; and (4) what 
distinction is to be made between “‘ structural,’’ or grammatical, and non- 
structural, or logical,’’ connectives. — Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professor F. N. Scott. 


6. “Some Analogues of Maistre Pierre Pathelin.” By 
Professor Thomas Edward Oliver, of the University of 
Illinois. 


{A Danish folk-almanac story called Old Rasmus resembles in many 
features a portion of the farce of Maistre Pierre Pathelin, but has this one 
curious difference ; namely, the change from the use of the sheep’s cry 
‘‘bée’’ in the court scene to that of a prolonged whistle. A similar 
whistle or hiss occurs in the so-called Lucerne New Year’s Play, in a scene 
of Grazzini’s L’ Arzigogolo, in a tale by Domenichi, in a novella of Para- 
bosco, and in a rabbinical proverb by Jacob of Dubne, whereas in the 
clearly proven descendants of the Pathelin farce itself, the sheep’s cry is 
retained. Now, inasmuch as one of the episodes of the Pathelin farce 
shows marked resemblances with the Mak the Thief interlude of the 
Townelay Plays, which are of much earlier date than the complete Pathelin 
as we know it, may not the ‘‘ bée’’ episode also go back to an earlier version 
in which the whistle was the method of deception used? Altho as yet 
only general reasons may safely be adduced, this view seems fairly prob- 
able.— Fifteen minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professor E. C. Roedder. 


The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurer’s 
report was found correct, and recommended its acceptance. 
The recommendation was adopted. 


At 8 p. m. the Association met in the chapel of Univer- 
sity Hall to hear an address by Professor Fred Newton 
Scott, President of the Association, on “The Genesis of 
Speech.” 
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After the address, the members and guests of the Associa- 
tion were received by President and Mrs. Thompson at their 
residence. 


SECOND SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27. 
The session began at 9.55 a. m. 


7. “A Middle English Version of Peter Alfunsi’s Disci- 
plina Clericalis.” By Professor William H. Hulme, of the 
College for Women, Western Reserve University. 

[A brief account of the principal facts of Peter Alfunsi’s life. The 
importance of the Disciplina Clericalis in other medieval literatures than 
that of England. The influence of the Diseiplina in Middle English, and 
an account of the Worcester Ms. version of the same. Peculiarities of the 
Middle English Version. — Twenty-five minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professor H. A. Todd. 


8. “A neglected Passage on the Three Unities of the 
French Classic Drama. By Dr. H. Carrington Lancaster, 
of Amherst College. [See Publications, xxim, 2. 


[The passage in question is of some interest to students of dramatic his- 
tory, as it is the earliest known mention of the three unities in seventeenth 
century France and one of the clearest statements concerning them before 
d’ Aubignac and Boileau. It seems to have been absolutely unmentioned 
since a passing note by de Beauchamp in 1735.—Fifteen minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professors J. W. Cunliffe, J. 
D. Bruner, and M. F. Liberma. 


9. “Early Conceptions of America in European Litera- 
tures.” By Professor Thomas Stockham Baker, of the 
Jacob Tome Institute. 


[The New World and the idea of a return to nature. America the seat 
of a series of Utopias. The Conquest of Peru and the Conquest of Mexico 
as themes for literary treatment. Virginia and New England in English 
literature. Nature poetry. The Indians. The American Revolution and 
European literatures. —Twenty minutes, } 
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10. “ Ben Jonson’s Influence on the Non-Dramatic Poetry 
of the Seventeenth Century—lIllustrated by one of his most 
Prominent ‘Sons.’” By Dr. A. G. Reed, of the University 
of Missouri. 


{External and internal evidence show Jonson’s influence upon his 
contemporaries and immediate successors to have been considerable. An 
illustration of this influence is seen in Herrick.—External evidence shows 
that Herrick knew Jonson personally, had an exalted opinion of his 
poetry, calls himself his ‘‘son,’? and acknowledges his indebtedness to 
him, The dates of their respective publications make Jonson’s influence 
possible and highly probable.—Internal evidence shows (1) similarities in 
style—choice of subjects, treatment, diction, and versification ; and (2) 
similarities in thought and phraseology. — Twenty minutes. ] 


11. “An alleged Travesty of Ossian and other Notes on 
Heine.” By Professor B. J. Vos, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. [See Modern Language Notes, xx111, 25 and 39. ] 


[1. The passage Elster 3, 64, 1]. 20-40, was shown to be a literal trans- 
lation of the opening lines of Ossian’s Dar-thula, according to the text of 
1762. A comparison was made with other German translations of Dar- 
thula previous to 1824. Elster 3, 65, ll. 13-19, was similarly shown to be 
taken from Ossian’s Berrathon, Heine here following Goethe’s rendering in 
Die Leiden des jungen Werther, Weimar Edition 19, 175-6.—2. On the 
basis of a variant in F? and an examination of Heine’s other works, an 
attempt was made to show that the reference in Elster 3, 22, ll. 20-24, is 
not to Napoleon, and that Prometheus as a typical figure in Heine serves 
in two clearly distinct functions.—3. The identity of ‘‘einer unserer 
bekanntesten Dichter,’’ Elster 3, 73, was established. —4. It was shown that 
in ‘*Theophrast,’’ Elster 3, 69, Heine had in mind not the Greek Theo- 
phrastus, but Theophrastus Paracelsus of Hohenheim.— Twenty minutes. | 


12. “Bockspiel Martini Luthers, darinnen fast alle Staende 
der mennschen begriffen. Vnd wie sich ein yeder beklaget 
der ytzleuffigen schwaeren Zeyt. Gantz kurtzweilig vad 
lustig zuo lesen.—Gehalten zi Rimmbach vif dem Schlosz. 
Am xxv. Tag Junij. Des M. D. xxxj. Jars.” By Profes- 
sor E. K. J. H. Voss, of the University of Wisconsin. 


{Otto Kaufmann’s Dissertation, Bockspiel Martin Lathers und Martini 
Luthers Clagred, Halle, 1905, brings up anew the question of the author- 
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ship of the Bockspiel. He arrives at no definite results in his investigation. 
New light was thrown upon this question and it was shown that Flégel’s 
remark in his Geschichte der komischen Literatur, vol. 111, 255, is worthy of 
consideration and that Thomas Murner is the probable author of the 
Bockspiel.—A five-minute summary. ] 


In the absence of the writer this paper was presented by 


Professor E. C. Roedder. 


Professor J. W. Cunliffe offered the following motion : 


That the President of the Association be authorized to nominate at each 
Union Meeting a Committee of Five for the promotion of the following 
aims :—(1) The acquisition of photographic reproductions of earlier Eng- 
lish texts by American University Libraries; (2) the circulation of index 
cards of reproductions so acquired ; (3) the cataloguing of original English 
texts prior to 1660 in public and private libraries in the United States and 
Canada. 

That the Committee so appointed shall report yearly to each division of 
the Association, and shall furnish to the Secretary lists of reproductions 
acquired, which shall be printed in the Publications. 

The President of the Association, for the time being, shall fill by nomi- 
nation any vacancy arising on the Committee. 


Attractive photographic specimens, illustrating different 
styles of reproduction, were exhibited. The motion was 


discust by Professors H. A. Todd and H. A. Smith. 


Professor Todd moved as an amendment : 


That the Committee consider the possibility of an extension of its 
functions to include the acquisition of photographic reproductions of texts 
in other languages than English. 


The amendment was accepted by Professor Cunliffe, and 
the motion was then past unanimously. 


The President appointed as members of the Committee : 
Professors J. W. Cunliffe, C. M. Gayley, J. M. Manly, H. 
A. Todd, G. L. Kittredge. 
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In accordance with action taken last year by the Central 
Division, Professor E. C. Roedder moved : 


That it is desirable to adopt some plan of obviating, as far as possible, 
the duplication of work in doctoral theses intended for publication. 

That any graduate student certified by the professor in charge of his 
department to have done one year’s work on a subject be allowed to 
register that subject in the next issue of the Publications, with the under- 
standing that no other graduate student shall be encouraged to take up the 
same line of investigation within two years of the date of registration. 


The motion was discust by Professors J. W. Cunliffe, C. 
H. Grandgent, L. F. Mott, H. A. Todd, and R. C. Ford. 
After several tentative suggestions by various members, 
Professor Grandgent offered as a substitute for the original 
motion : 


That it is desirable to adopt some plan of obviating, as far as possible, 
the duplication of work in doctoral theses intended for publication. 

That Professor W. H. Carpenter be asked to lay the views of our Asso- 
ciation before the Association of American Universities and to urge the 
adoption of some remedy. 


The substitute was accepted by Professor Roedder, and 
was then past by a unanimous vote. 


(The subject was brought before the Association of American Universi- 
ties by Professor Carpenter, and was referred, on Jan. 10, after considerable 
discussion, to the Executive Committee with power. At a meeting of this 
Committee, on May 7, it was: ‘‘ Resolved that, in view of the attitude of 
the delegates at the last meeting of the Association of American Universi- 
ties that it would be unwise to take up this question, no action be taken 

thereon.’’] 


The Secretary announced that no report had been received 
from the Committee of Fifteen appointed to revise the lists 
of recommended books and to prepare a uniform system of 
grammatical terminology. 


At one o’clock the members of the Association were the 
guests of the Ohio State University at luncheon in Hayes 
Hall. 
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THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27. 
The session began at 2.55 p. m. 


13. “Some New Facts about a Manuscript of Godefroi 
de Bouillon.” By Professor Hugh A. Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


[In the Romania, 1894, A. G. Kriiger gives an account of a manuscript 
at Berne, hitherto unnoticed, of the Swan-knight and Godfrey of Bouillon. 
He offers evidence to show that it contains the oldest known form of these 
poems. Where passages in the Paris manuscripts are different the one at 
Berne is said to offer the original version. The object of this paper was to 
prove that the passages mentioned by Kriiger are mistakes and changes 
made by the Berne manuscript, and that this manuscript is in reality the 
same version as one of those at Paris. Also thru these mistakes one can 
obtain some interesting information about the model on which the Berne 
manuscript was copied and the methods of the scribe. — Twenty minutes. ] 


14. “Non-dramatic Blank Verse between Milton and 
Young.” By Professor Edward Payson Morton, of Indiana 


University. 


[This paper consisted of some account of the many poems in blank verse 
between Milton and Young ; a discussion of their length, derivation, popu- 
larity, and importance; citation of various contemporary critical com- 
ments ; and an attempt to show that the blank verse of the Augustan Age 
filled a considerable and recognized place. The paper did not try to push 
farther back the beginnings of English Romanticism, but merely to enlarge 
and define our somewhat misleading conceptions of Augustan poetry.— 
Twenty minutes. ] 


15. “The Schildbiirger.” By Professor John Morris, 
University of Georgia. 


[Stylistic mannerisms. Detailed comparison with Fischart’s Gargantua : 
(a) the heaping up of verbs, adverbs, nouns, adjectives, ete. ; (4) other 
marked peculiarities of style.—Further resemblances to Fischart. Woman 
with the eggs. Rabelais’ Isle of Ennasin and the Schildbiirgers’ drinking 
bout.—Distinctive qualities of the author’s original creative faculty 
illustrated in detail. Nevertheless, barring evidence of the dates,— 
Fischart died in 1591, Schildbiirger appeared in 1597,—we should unhes- 
itatingly declare for Fischart’s authorship. — Twenty minutes. ] 
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16. “The German Romantic Mirchen.” By Professor 
Robert H. Fife, Jr., of Wesleyan University. 


[The Marchen was the most popular and successful narrative form among 
the authors of the German Romantic epoch. They differ widely in their 
use of the term, but regard it as a distinct literary type. The various 
theories of the Mdrchen were reviewed, and the practice of Tieck, Novalis, 
Brentano, and Hoffmann was examined in their treatment of the Volks- 
mirchen and the so-called Kunstmarchen. It was shown that the term does 
represent a literary genus, which is covered by none of the current 
definitions. — Twenty minutes. ] 


17. “The Plea of Poetic Licence.” By Professor George 
Philip Krapp, of Columbia University. [Printed in The 
Forum, Nov., 1908.] 

[The writer of verse has two sets of conventions to keep in mind. He 
has the conventions of the normal idiom of the language to satisfy and, at 
the same time, the special conventions of versification and the poetical 
style. The two conventions often clash, the conventions of grammar yield- 
ing to the conventions of verse. Frequent illustrations are to be found in 
the writings of the standard poets. — Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper called forth an interesting discussion from 
Professors J. W. Cunliffe, J. D. Bruner, F. G. Hubbard, 
L. F. Mott, H. A. Todd, F. E. Bryant, F. N. Scott, and 


others. 


18. “The French Nouvelle in England, 1660-1700.” 
By Professor John M. Clapp, of Lake Forest College. 


{Examination of Arber’s reprint of the Term Catalogues, 1668-1696, 
shows that the fiction then current in England was more abundant than 
has been supposed, and that the leading form was the translation of the 
French Nouvelle. This was not without merit: the tone was serious and 


‘the action swift; the plotting crude but not without good scenes; the 


characterization also crude but often with good analysis of feeling and 
motive. Its relations to the later English Novel deserve study.—Twenty 


minutes. 


[The annual meeting of the American Dialect Society was 
held immediately after this session. ] 
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In the evening the gentlemen of the Association were 
entertained at the Columbus Club. A smoke talk was 
given by Professor Josiah Renick Smith, of the Ohio State 
University. 


FOURTH SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28. 
The fourth and last session began at 10 a. m. 


The Central Division Committee on Nominations recom- 
mended the election of the following officers :— 


Chairman: Oliver Farrar Emerson, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Secretary: Charles Bundy Wilson, State University of 
Towa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Executive Committee. 


Laurence Fossler, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

J. W. Cunliffe, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


Karl Pietsch, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
The report was adopted. 


The Central Division Committee on Place of meeting 
recommended 


That we accept the kind invitation of Northwestern University to meet 
in Chicago. 


The report was adopted. 


The Nominating Committee of the Association reported 
the following nominations : 
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President: Frederick M. Warren, Yale University, New 


Haven, Conn. 


First Vice-President: John A. Walz, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Second Vice-President: Benjamin L. Bowen, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Third Vice-President: J. Douglas Bruce, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Secretary: C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Treasurer : William Guild Howard, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Executive Council. 


Aleée Fortier, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Charles Harris, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

George Hempl, Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
Cal. 

John M. Manly, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Lewis F. Mott, College of the City of New York, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. Alphonso Smith, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Henry A. Todd, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Editorial Committee. 


James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 


Md. 
Calvin Thomas, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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The candidates nominated were unanimously elected 
officers of the Association, the President and Vice-Presi- 
dents to serve during 1908, the others to serve until the 
next Union Meeting. The Secretary of the Association and 
the Secretary of the Central Division are members of the 
Editorial Committee e.r-officio. 


On motion of Professor H. A. Smith, it was unanimously 


Voted, That in view of the great increase in the duties of the Secretary 
and Treasurer, the sum of $200 be added to the annual salary of the 
Secretary of the Association, and the sum of $100 to the annual salary of 
the Treasurer. 


On motion of Professor H. A. Todd, it was unanimously 


Resolved, That the thanks and cordial appreciation of the members of the 
Modern Language Association of America, for many delightful hospitali- 
ties and courtesies received at the annual meeting of the Association held 
at Columbus, be expressed to the authorities of the Ohio State University, 
to President and Mrs. Thompson, to the Ladies’ Committee, to the officers 
and members of the Columbus Club and of the Ohio Club, to Professor 
Josiah Renick Smith, to Mrs. Powell, to Miss Mary Thomas, and to the 
chairman and members of the local Committee of Arrangements ; that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to President Thompson, to the secretary of 
the Columbus Club, to the secretary of the Ohio Club, to Professor Josiah 
Renick Smith and to Professor B. L. Bowen; and that the resolution be 
printed in the Publications of the Association. 


[Copies of the resolution were subsequently sent, as 


directed. ] 


The reading of papers was resumed. 


19. “Speech-Melody and Alliteration in West Germanic 
Poetry.” By Mr. Bayard Quincy Morgan, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. [See Paul and Braune’s Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, xxx111, 95.] 

{The increasing application of the theory of speech-melody. That 


theory characterized. Its application to the problems of alliteration.— 
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Previous treatment of crossed alliteration.—The formulation of a melodic 
law to cover both crossed and double alliteration. —Fifteen minutes. ] 


This paper provoked a lively debate, in which Professors 
J. T. Hatfield, R. H. Fife, Jr., J. Morris, O. F. Emerson, 
and F. N, Scott participated. General distrust was exprest 
in Sievers’s theory of speech-melody. 


20. “Elizabeth Barrett’s Influence on Browning’s 
Poetry.” By Professor J. W. Cunliffe, of the University 
of Wisconsin. [See Publications, xx111, 1.] 


[The paper aimed at establishing the view that Elizabeth Barrett's 
influence was the paramount factor in Browning’s poetical career. The 
arguments advanced depend, in the first place, upon an examination of the 
chronology of the poet’s works ; and in the second, upon internal evidence. 
The character of the influence was defined and illustrated. — Thirty 
utes. 


This paper was discust by Professor O. F. Emerson, |)». 
A. G. Reed, and others. 


21. “The Sensationalism of Richard Wagner.” — Dy 
Professor Samuel P. Capen, of Clark College. 


[ Naturalism is the artistic expression of a commercial age. Wagner's 
productive years coincided with the beginning of the movement. Ilis 
works, altho Romantic in content, reflect the Naturalistic spirit. It 
appears as sensationalism. His popularity is not due to the public endorse- 
ment of the ‘‘music-drama’’ as a form of dramatic art.— Twenty minutes. | 


This paper was discust by Professor T. S. Baker, whi 
described Nietzsche’s treatment of Wagner. 


22. “The Syntactical Development of the Spanish 21 
Imperfect Subjunctive (-ra form) and its Functional Ditler- 
entiation from the Ist Imperfect Subjunctive (-se form).” 
By Dr. Arthur R. Seymour, of the University of Illinois. 


[Preservation of the original value of the -ra form up to the present 
time. The -ra form shows the subjective appreciation of the speaker and 
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may be designated opinional form. The -se form is objectively used in 
dependent clauses of uncertainty.—The -ra form in optative expressions 
shows the impossibility of the realization of the desire. The -se form 
implies that the desire may be realized.—Great preference for the -se form 
in substantive clauses. —Conclusion : the -ra form is an opinional one and 
the -se form non-opinional.— Twenty minutes. } 


This paper was discust by Professors H. A. Smith and 
C. H. Grandgent. 


23. “ Political Allegory of the Faerie Queene.” By Mr. 
P. M. Buck, of the MeKinley High School, St. Louis. 


[As is well known, references to political affairs of the time are found 
in Spenser’s Faerie Queene. The first three books take definite periods of 
English and Elizabethan History. Thus, the First Book refers to the 
triumph of Protestantism under Elizabeth, and to the undoing of the 
mischief of Mary I and Pole (Duessa and Archimago). The Second Book 
refers to the downfall of Mary, Queen of Scots, and the hero, Guyon, is 
Thomas Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex. The Third Book refers to the courtships 
of Queen Elizabeth. The last three bocks are occupied with court gossip 
and isolated events of the reign. It is needless to say that Spenser has 
clouded his allegory by deliberately confusing his characters, using one 
name for several distinct individuals. —A fifteen-minute abstract. 


The Association adjourned at half-past twelve o’clock. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE. 


The following papers, presented to the Association, were 
read by title only : 


24. ‘Plot Parallels in Popular Ballad and Tale.’’ By Professor 
Arthur Beatty, of the University of Wisconsin. 


[In the systematic study of ballad and folk-tale the consideration of 
parallel stories has always formed an important part of the method of 
enquiry. An examination of the principles underlying systems of classifi- 
cation (von Hahn, de Gubernatis, Folk-Lore Society, Child) shows that 
with the material now in hand a clearer definition of a plot parallel is 
needed. Strictly interpreted, there are comparatively few real parallels in 
plot. The constant is a custom, belief, ceremony, or ritual. This is of 
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the utmost importance, and must be taken into account in the study of the 
origins of the popular ballad and tale. ] 


25. ‘*The Decline of the English Heroic Drama.’’ By Dr. Willian 
E. Bohn, of the University of Michigan. [To appear in Modern Langw 
Notes. ] 


{An attempt to determine when and why the heroic drama went out of 
favor. A rapid sketch was given of the type in question and the conditions 
under which it flourished. Then the decline of the hervic and the rise t) 
favor of another type were followed in the works of Dryden, Otway, and 
Lee. The change of dramatic ideals involved was discust in connection 
with certain political and social developments. ] 


26. ‘‘The Relation of the Standard Language to the Population of 
London.” By Professor Frank E. Bryant, of the University of Kansas. 


[The paper discust the instability of London’s population—the re- 
markable growth and, in the past, the surprising death rate. The city 
has not grown from within. Moreover, we find that for all centuries a 
large proportion of the great writers of so-called standard English have not 
been Londoners by birth or early residence. What is the bearing of these 
facts upon the standard language? } 


27. ‘Social Problems in Grillparzer’s Dramas.’’ By Dr. P. G. A. 
Busse, of the Ohio State University. 


(Grillparzer used his later plays, e. g., Jiidin von Toledo, Libussa, Bruce: 
zwist, ete., extensively for the discussion of social problems. As 
profound student of political affairs and questions he was very much 
interested in the socialistic doctrines that were spread broadcast from 
France by men like Fourier, Cabet, Saint Simon, etc., about the time of the 
revolution of July. It is from their point of view that he presents politica! 
complications in his dramas. Other writers, e. g., Gutzkow (in Wally), 
Fanny Lewald ( Vater und Sohn, ete. ), were similarly affected by this move- 
ment. Grillparzer, however, takes up the minute details of communistic 
theories, such as the abolishing of the oath of allegiance, the even distribu- 
tion of all property, the principle of equality, and the question of leader- 
ship, ete. In Libussa he applies these ideas (which appear almost'as the 
real purpose of the play) to such an extent that an exact comparison of 
them with contemporary writings of socialistic leaders will furnish more 
definite dates regarding the various stages of the composition of the drama. 
Yet the poet never declared himself an adherent of these doctrines ; his 
clear intention was to prove the absolute impossibility of realizing any of 
these socialistic theories. In that point, he differs distinctly from G. 
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Hauptmann, M. Dreyer, and others, who, as dramatists ‘‘des reifen 
Zustandes,’’ merely represent stages in the actual development of socialis- 
tic enterprises. ] 


28. ‘‘The Life and Letters of Antoine Arlier.’”’ By Dr. J. L. Gerig, 
of Columbia University. 


[These letters, discovered by M. Emile Picot, give much interesting 
information concerning the literary history of the early 16th century. The 
author of them played a prominent réle at Nimes and, later, in the Parlia- 
ment of Turin. Much of the information concerning him and his friends, 
to whom these letters are addressed, represents extensive researches in the 
archives of France and Northern Italy. Altho Arlier was once instrumen- 
tal in securing a, pardon for Dolet, Mr. Christie was unable to find anything 
concerning him. As a writer of Latin, Arlier rivals his master, Bembo. 
(To be published in collaboration with M. Picot.)] 


29. “The College of the Trinity at Lyons before 1540.’ By Dr. J. L. 
Gerig, of Columbia University. 


{It was thru this college, founded in 1527, that the Renaissance was 
introduced into Lyons. Among its regeuts during this period were Guil- 
laume Durand, the friend of Dolet ; Jean Canappe, author of many medical 
tracts and rival of Rabelais; Jean Raynier, the grammarian ; Jean Pelis- 
son, afterward celebrated as principal of the College of Tournon ; the 
poets, Charles de Ste-Marthe, Gilbert Ducher and Claude Bigothier ; and 
finally Barthélemy Aneau, to a study of whose life and works this article 
serves asanintroduction. (To be published in the Revue de /a Renaissance. )] 


30. ‘ Bericht iiber das Studium der deutschen Romantechnik, mit einer 
ausfiihrlichen Bibliographie der einschligigen Werke und Zeitschriften- 
artikel.””?, By Professor Charles Hart Handschin, of Miami University. 
(To appear in Modern Language Notes. } 


[Die ersten Forscher waren die Romanschriftsteller selbst, und die besten 
iilteren, z. T. grundlegenden Abhandlungen stammen von ihnen. Vieles, 
was sich heutzutage unter dem Namen ‘Studien zur Romantechnik’”’ 
gibt, ist lediglich Anpreisung irgend eines Werkes oder Autors. Das 
Bestreben der bedeutendsten neueren einschliigigen Werke geht darauf 
hinaus, nicht nur die historische Entwickelung darzutun und Wechsel- 
beziehungen aufzuweisen, oder iisthetisch zu wiirdigen, sondern besonders 
die Regeln, welche die bedeutendsten Romanschriftsteller bei ihrem 
Schaffen beobachtet, darzulegen. Das Ergebnis ist wachsendes Verstiindnis 
fiir Romankunst und die Gewinnung von bestimmteren Massstiiben zur 
Beurteilung derselben. ] 
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31. ‘A Literary Mosaic.’’* By Professor Charles Wesley Hodell, of 
the Woman’s College, Baltimore. [See Publications, xxu1t, 3. ] 


{The lawyers’ monologues, hitherto the crux of Browning’s The Rin) 
and the Book, appear in a new light when compared with the ‘‘old yellow 
book,’’ now in press with the Carnegie Institution. In them the poet of 
humanity reproduces his own impression of the legal mind as seen in the 
cunning sophistries of the book. To this end he has assembled in his first 
lawyer’s speech a mass of fragments from the book—-precedents, illustra- 
tions, points of law, Latin quotations—all of which he arranges in a new 
design, cementing them fast in an element of irony and humor. ] 


32. ‘*Rabener’s Theory of Satire.’”’ By Professor G. Lehmann, of 
Kentucky University. 


[The paper began by stating briefly the general theory of satire held by 
Rabener’s predecessors and contemporaries. It then endeavored to prove 
from Rabener’s writings, especially from Vom Missbrauche der Satyre and 
Sendschreiben that Rabener aimed to develop a system of his own, by 
investigating the nature and purpose of satire from a purely ethical 
standpoint. ] 


33. On the Principles of Naturalism in Modern German Literature.’ 


By Professor O. E. Lessing, of the University of Illinois. [To form a part 
of a volume entitled Poets and Prophets. } 


(Literary criticism has never done justice to the theory of naturalism as 
expounded by Arnold Holz. Consistent (‘‘ konsequenter’’) naturalism has 
nothing to do with the choice of subject nor with the pessimistic view of 
life embodied in the works of Hauptmann and others. It is in reality the 
purely esthetic law of perfect harmony of style: a law resulting from a 
conception of art that is closely related to Walt Whitman’s theories. ] 


34. ‘‘Silence and Solitude in the Poems of Leopardi.’’ By Professor 
M. Levi, of the University of Michigan. 


[The greatness of men and their sufferings.—Dante and Leopardi.-- 
Leopardi, the singer of sorrow.—Accents of universal misery in Leopardi’s 
poems.—The poet of pessimism.—Aim of the present paper: Silence and 
solitude in the poems of Leopardi one of the frequent means by which the 
poet has given expression to his pessimism.—Analysis of the following 
poems, to illustrate the features mentioned: 1. Frammento, 2. Il Prin 
Amore, 3. All’ Italia, 4. Il Passero Solitario, 5. L’ Infinito, 6. Alla Luna, 
7. Il Sogno, 8. La Sera del dit di Festa, 9. Canto Notturno di un Pastore 
Errante dell’ Asia. ] 
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35. ‘Italy in the English Poets.’’ By Professor William E. Mead, of 
Wesleyan University. [See Publications, xxu11, 3.] 


[This paper was not concerned, except incidentally, with the influence 
of Italian literature or thought upon English literature, but rather with 
the various attempts to present Italy in English verse since the Revival of 
Learning. With few exceptions the noteworthy English poems dealing 
with Italy have been produced within the past hundred years, a fact 
which calls for some explanation. Moreover, the modern conception of 
Italy differs widely from the earlier in depth and intensity and in breadth 
of sympathy. This was illustrated by an examination of the more impor- 
tant poems that have Italy as their theme. ] 


36. ‘Studies inCervantes. III. Persiles y Sigismunda and the Aeneid.”’ 
By Professor Rudolph Schevill, of Yale University. [See J'ransactions of 
the Connecticut Academy, x11, 475. ] 


[The continuation of a study in the sources of Cervantes’s last work. 
The influence of the A%neid on Spanish literature before Cervantes was 
first considered, especially in the prose fiction of the Renaissance. Then 
followed a study of the extent to which Cervantes is indebted to Virgil. ] 


37. ‘The Two Rival Texts of Richard I/T.’? By Mr. Robinson Ship- 
herd, of Harvard University. 


[This was an attempt to show that there is but one authentic text of 
Richard ITT, that of the First Folio. This version, tho containing defects 
due to the bad condition of the theatre copy from which it was probably 
printed, and revealing some traces of revision, was shown to represent 
essentially the original form of Shakespeare's play ; the variants in the 
Quarto text being in most cases explicable as errors and substitutions made 
by the actors, the reporter, and the printer. If this argument be regarded 
as conclusive, it renders unnecessary the hypothesis that either version 
represents a detailed revision of the play by the author, and establishes the 
right of the First Folio version to be regarded as the only text with any 
claim to authority. ] 


38. ‘ Variation in the Orthography and Inflection of English Loan- 
Words in German.’”’ By Professor Rudolf Tombo, Jr., of Columbia 
University. 


[We are witnessing an influx of English words into the German 
language, and in many instances variation of form is still found by reason 
of the recency of the borrowing. A comparison of material contained in 
the latest edition (1906) of Duden’s Orthographisches Worterbuch with that 
found in the seventh (1902), reveals the rapidity of changes towards 
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normal orthographical and inflectional forms and enables the establishment 
of certain tendencies in the treatment of loan-words. Thus we have Av): 
(1906 )< Kake < Cake (1902). Similarly, a series of words which formerly 
took a nom. pl. in -s, now follow one of the established declensions, e. g. 
pl. Zinder (1906) but Cinders (1902), while about twenty-five mase. and 
neut. nouns now take the gen. sing. only in -s (or -es) that formerly 
also permitted the form without any ending.—Examples of variation are 
seen in: Klub and Koks, but Clowa and Collie, Zinder but City, schocking 
but Shoddy, etc., and pl. Nigger, Receiver, etc., but Dissenters, Squutiers, 
etc. Many English substantives still form the pl. in -s, most nouns in -er 
take no ending, while in some words both German and English pl. forms 
exist side by side : Boren-Bores, Docke-Docks, etc., the tendency being to 
drop the form in -s. Variation in gender is also found, as in Tramwoy 
(mase. and fem.), Pony (masc. and neut.), Interview (fem. and neut. ), 
ete. 


39. ‘On the Date and Composition of Guillaume de Lorris’s Section of 
the Roman de la Rose.’’ By Professor F. M. Warren, of Yale University. 
[See Publications, xx11, 2. 


{Reliability of Jean de Meun’s testimony concerning Guillaume de 
Lorris. Objective character of the beginning of the romance: descrip- 
tions of nature, persons, dress, and customs, material borrowed from 
romans @aventure. The main plot of the Roman de la Rose outlined in 
Gautier d’ Arras’s Fracle (11. 2396-99). Possible existence of a third poem 
containing this plot. ] 


40. ‘‘Grabbe’s Relations to Byron.”” By Mr. Josef Wiehr, of the 
University of Illinois. [Printed in the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, vu, 3.] 


[Some features of Gothland, Grabbe’s first work, bear a strong reseni- 
blance to Byron’s Cain, and it is quite possible that Grabbe knew Cain 
before the completion of Gothland, and was influenced by it. Don Juan 
und Faust shows the influence of Manfred, Cain, and possibly of Canto III 
of Childe Harold. We knew from one of Grabbe’s letters that some time 
previous to the writing of Don Juan und Faust he bought, and of course 
read, the complete works of Byron. Scene I of Act V of Napoleon seems 
to be modeled on those stanzas of Canto IV of Childe Harold that describe 
the feast of the Duchess of Richmond at Brussels on the eve of the battle 
of Waterloo. ] 
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DELIVERED ON TuHuRsDAY, DecemBer 26, IN CoLUMBts, 
O., AT THE Twenty-Firra ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
By Frep Newton Scort. 


THE GENESIS OF SPEECH. 


If I have departed from tradition in using in my title 
the word genesis for the word origin, the substitution is not 
without reason. There are many persons to whom the latter 
word is fatally suggestive; they cannot hear it applied to 
speech without thinking forthwith of an invention or dis- 


covery ; they tend under its influence to conceive of speech 
as coming into existence under the conditions and through 
the agencies which went to the making of Volapiik and 
Esperanto; it is almost as if they imagined some clever 
troglodyte of primitive days saying to his fellows: “A 
happy thought strikes me ; let us invent a language.” 

“ Genesis ” will, I hope, suggest a different view; it 
presents speech not as an invention, but as a process, not 
as an abrupt, but as a slow and gradual coming-into- 
existence,' like the evolution of man himself, proceeding 


1Tam not unmindful of the claims of the mutation theory, which Pro- 
fessor A. H. Pierce has already applied tentatively to the explanation of 
gesture and other modes of expression (Jnl. of Philos., Psych. and Sci. 
Method, vol. 3, p. 573), and which Professor Manley has used analogically 
(and perhaps a little prematurely, if ingeniously) for the interpretation of 
literary history (Modern Philology, vol. 4, p. 1); but as the theory is still 
in its inception, and liable to sweeping modifications, I have thought it 
best to hold for the present purpose to the older view. 
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without a break from beginnings crude and humble and 
scarcely recognizable, yet not contemptible, to the rich 
and complex function of the present day. 

Like every other complicated human phenomenon, speech 
may be defined in a variety of ways, according as stress is 
thrown upon the physical, the physiological, the psychical, 
or other aspect of it. For my part, since I wish to 
simplify the problem of its genesis as much as I can, I 
shall reduce it to its lowest, most nearly physiological, 
terms. I shall therefore assume for the present that what- 
ever else it may be, it is for my purpose merely a peculiar 
movement of certain organs of the body—a series of 
muscular contractions of the thorax, the throat, the tongue, 
the lips, ete. Disregarding other equally interesting ques- 
tions, I shall ask how these movements are related to other 
bodily movements and how, in the history of early man, 
or his precursor, they arose, developed, and attained their 
peculiar character and significance. 

We may begin by considering the general categories of 
bodily movement. 

Bodily movements may be divided into two main 
classes: 1) life-serving movements, or utility accommoda- 
tions, as the biologist terms them, and 2) expressive-com- 
municative movements. The first class comprises those 
whose primary function is to maintain and promote the life 
of the bodily organism. In the lowest orders of creation 
all movements are thought to be of this class, for all con- 
tribute in some way to the animal’s well-being. If the 
ereature expands or contracts, if it reaches out or draws 
back, if it attaches itself to objects or lets go of them, if it 


undulates, or quivers, or moves from place to place,—in 
every instance, the origin and meaning of the movement is 
the preservation, furthering, or propagating of the little 
life. The organism has no other desire, no other ambition, 
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no other destiny. That it may have physical life and may 
have it more abundantly sums up the purpose of its being 
—so far as nature, from the evolutionary point of view, 
may be said to have any purpose at all. 

As the organism becomes more complex and its inner and 
outer structures are differentiated, two sub-classes of life- 
serving functions may be distinguished, to which I shall 
give the names covert and overt. Under covert processes 
will fall physiological functions whieh, going on within the 
cavities of the body, are ordinarily hidden from observation. 
The secretion of bile, the beating of the heart, the move- 
ments of the white and red corpuscles of the blood, will 
serve as examples of these. On the other hand, we may 
reckon as overt processes those obvious movements of the 
head, limbs, trunk, or body as a whole, which are necessary 
in obtaining food, escaping from harmful agencies, or secur- 
ing a more favorable environment. Under this t.0rd we 
may bring also the various strains in which muscles ar * set 
to resist attack or prepare for flight, although these are mo.” 
properly denominated attitudes. 

To this large category of life-serving movements, embrac- 
ing both covert and overt movements, is often applied the 
term useful. 

If the first category includes movements which promote 
individual life, the second includes those whose purpose is 
primarily to manifest this life and convey an apprehension 
of it to others, that is, to express and communicate." 


1 Although the two classes have been thus marked off from each other 
there is a sense in which all overt movements may be said to be at one and 
the same time life-serving and expressive-communicative. The life-serving 
function of eating, for example, when it is performed by persons 


‘* Feeding like horses when you he:.r them feed,’’ 


both expresses hunger and communicates th - ige+ of hunger toothers. The 
provincial guest at a hotel who with his fr « spears a slice of bread on tlie 
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Examples of such movements are gnashing of the teeth 
and rolling of the eye-balls in rage, exposing of the canine 
tooth in scorn, setting of the lips in decision, shaking of the 
head in negation, shrugging of the shoulders in doubt, 
elevation and depression of the corners of the mouth in joy 
and grief respectively. Here belongs, generally speaking, 
the whole round of gesture, pantomime and grimace. And 
here, finally, belong the phenomena of speech. 

Movements of this type, compared with life-serving fune- 
tions, are termed useless, and in one sense they are so: 
they do not promote directly the life of the bodily organism. 
They can be suspended, as the life-serving functions cannot, 
without injury to the body. A man may sit quietly in a 
chair, or lean against a lamp-post, or lie asleep in his bed, 
not only without speaking or laughing or crying, but without 
moving his head or his limbs, or (with one important exception 
which will be noted later) in any other way giving sign of 
his presence. He may in this passive condition preserve his 
bodily integrity for an indefinite length of time. More 
than this, he may, if he is alone, dispense altogether with 
the class of movements which we term communicative. To 
this extent movements of expression and communication 
may with some degree of truth be said to be non-useful. 

When we come to consider the two classes closely, how- 
ever, we find that they are more intimately related than is 
implied by this sheer distinction, both in origin and in 
purpose. I will speak first of their origin. Since the time 


far side of the table, not only performs a life-serving function, but also gives 
publicity to his lack of manners. Just so the movement of running away 
expresses fear, the movement of striking expresses anger, the movement of 
carrying a hod of bricks up a ladder expresses toil. Even covert processes 
may have this function, as when accelerated beating of the heart in excite- 
ment appears in the temporal artery or defective secretion of bile gives a 
yellow cast to the complexion. 
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of Darwin, and especially since the publication, in 1873, of 
Darwin’s Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, it 
has been almost an axiom with scientists that expressive and 
communicative movements are life-serving functions worn to 
the butt,—functions reduced, that is, to attitudes and 
tendencies to action, to mere remnants of their former selves.’ 
To give a few familiar examples: What was originally : 
knock-down blow in anger has now been reduced to a futile 
clenching of the fist; what was once an actual biting of a 
foe, has become a gnashing with the teeth at a safe distance ; 
what was once a prostration of oneself at the feet of a 
superior, has become an inclination of the head. Much 


ingenuity has been expended in thus tracing the origin of 
grimace and gesture. Henle explains the clapping of hands 
for applause as a symbolie abridgment of an embrace. The 


flaring of the nostrils in violent rage has been interpreted as 
a remnant of that lively epoch in the life of primitive man 
when two foes, their teeth buried in each other’s flesh, drew 
back the wings of their nostrils in order to take breath. 
Without going to such length as this, we may at least trace 
the shake of the head in negation to the avoidance of 
unpleasant food, the sudden raising of the arm in fright to an 
original shielding of oneself from a blow or the attack of a 
wild beast, pointing with the finger and beckoning, to 
clutching movements in seizing food or in drawing another 
person toward oneself. And so on through a long list. 

But not only are the expressive-communicative move- 
ments derived, by a wearing-down process, from the life- 
serving movements, they are also, like the latter, useful. 
Their use, however, is different. The life-serving move- 
ments are useful in preserving and promoting the life of the 


1 This theory has been fully elaborated by Dewey, The Theory of Emotion, 
Psychological Review, vol. 1, p. 553, 
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individual. The expressive-communicative movements, on 
the other hand, since they are the means by which indi- 
viduals are bound together in a social group, are useful in 
preserving and promoting the life of society. I have said 
that an isolated individual could apparently dispense with 
them and yet preserve his bodily integrity. But it must be 
remembered that as a rule individuals de not and cannot 
live in isolation. They live and must live in families, 


groups, and communities. Consequently in the higher forms 
of life a condition of things frequently comes about such that 
individuals must codperate with one another in order to 
preserve their existence and continue the species,—the pre- 


servation and progression of individual life depending 
directly upon the organization of social life. In such case 
intereommunication becomes an absolute necessity. If food, 
for instance, in the form of an elephant cannot be obtained 
without calling or beckoning to one’s fellows, the ability to 
eall or beckon is as useful as the eating of the elephant- 
meat. Similarly, if the repelling of an attack demands the 
codperation of the clan as a whole, the means of summoning 
the clan and directing their mode of defense is no less 
useful than skill with club or javelin.’ 

It would appear, then, that expressive and communicative 
movements are movements which have lost their primitive 
life-serving functions only to be reinstated in a different 
function of an equally useful character. They have ceased 
to sustain the life of the isolated individual in order that 
they may sustain community life. 

If the relation between these two categories of move- 


1In like manner, to rise to a higher plane, if spiritual life and progress 
be the end in view, if existence without it is intolerable, the means of 
intercommunication which will conserve and propagate spiritual life—say, 
for example, the maintenance of free speech—is as distinctively a life- 
serving process as eating, sleeping or breathing. 
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ments is such as I have indicated, the question at once 
arises: By what steps or stages have functions originally 
life-serving passed over into society-serving functions ? 
How have muscular contractions whose original purpose 
was to secure food, to repel enemies, to escape dangers, to 
secure a more favorable environment, been transformed into 
muscular contractions whose sole purpose is to express 
feelings and states of consciousness, and to communicate 
these feelings and mental states to others? 

I will begin my answer to this question by pointing out 
that in the evolution of bodily movement from the indi- 
vidual-serving to the social-serving stage, we may distin- 
guish certain grades. The lowest grade is that of the 
recognition-sign, by which in any group the presence and 
identity of one member are revealed to his fellows. Just 
as among the fishes certain marks and contours and motions 
enable the male to distinguish the female of the same 
species, just as among the social ants the sense of smell 
enables the ants of one colony to distinguish those of a 
friendly or a hostile colony, so in the lowest human societies 
movements of various kinds have enabled members of a 
given community to identify one another and to comport 
themselves in such a way as to maintain and advance social 
integrity. 

All overt life-serving movements possess this lowest 
grade of expressive and communicative function. Even in 
our present highly organized social relations, we depend to 
a considerable degree upon these low-grade recognition- 
signs for judgments of identity. We know our acquaint- 
ances by their walk, by their pose, by the carriage of the 
head or swing of the arms. *‘‘ That thou art my son,” says 
Falstaff, “I have partly thy mother’s word, partly my own 
opinion, but chiefly a villainous trick of thine eye and a 
foolish hanging of thy nether lip, that doth warrant me.”’ 
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In how many cases do we not fail to recognize an old 
acquaintance until a peculiar lift of the chin, or wrinkling 
of the brow, recalls him suddenly to our remembrance?! 
Such distinguishing marks must have been of great value 
in the early history of mankind in sharpening the vague, 
inchoate sense of personality,—in enabling the mother, for 
example, to know her child, and the adult to recognize his 
clansman, 

But the movement which serves as a recognition-sign 
may pass to a higher stage. It may become a voluntary 
communication. The process by which this comes about is 
so complicated and an explanation of it is so essential to my 
thesis, that I may be pardoned for dwelling upon it at some 
length. I will be as un-technical as I can. 

In the first place it must be remembered that, psychologi- 
cally speaking, the motives to all voluntary acts are mental 
images of involuntary acts previously performed. ‘“ When 
a particular movement,” says Professor James, “ having 
once occurred in a random, reflex, or involuntary way, has 
left an image of itself in the memory, then the movement 
can be desired again, proposed as an end, and deliberately 
willed. But it is impossible to see how it could be willed 
before.”* An illustration may be taken from that most 
fundamental of life-serving functions—the taking of food. 
If I voluntarily reach out my hand for food, it is because 
a previous involuntary act has traced in my mind an image 


' For a striking illustration of the psychical value of a seemingly trivial 
gesture, see May Sinclair’s story, The Fawt. Compare also the following : 
‘Der Eunuch Euliius war der héchste Bewunderer dieser Fiisse [7. ¢., of 
Cleopatra, as she lay at the banquet], nicht, wie er vorgab, um ihrer 
Schénheit willen, sondern weil das Spiel der Zehen der Kénigin ihm 
gerade dann zeigte, was in ihr vorging, wenn aus ihrem in der Kunst der 
Verstellung wohlgeiibten Mund und Auge nichts, was ihre Seele erregte, 
zu erkennen vermochte.’’—Georg Ebers, Die Schwestern, 8. Kap., 8. 112. 

? Principles of Psychology, vol. 11, p. 487. 
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of myself grasping the food and carrying it to the mouth. 
The image serves as the motive to the act. I seize the 
food because I wish to make this pleasing image a reality, 

In the second place I must be allowed to assume that 
the desire of primitive man to codperate with those of his 
own group,—of the mother, for example, to help and 
cooperate with her child,—is at least as fundamental as 
the desire to fight and kill. Appeals for help or move- 
ments which show that help is needed will, therefore, meet 
with a response from other members of the community. 
The mother who perceives from the actions of her child 
that it desires food, will place the food within its reach, 
A man who sees that his clansman is in danger will go to 
his aid. Generally speaking, each member of a community 
is prompted by the social instinct to render to his fellows 
the services which will promote the integrity of the 
community. 

How these individual and social motives operate in trans- 
forming a life-serving act into a true communication, may 
be illustrated most simply by tracing the genesis of a 
familiar gesture. I will take for this purpose the gesture 
or attitude of pointing. In its original form this gesture 
is the act of seizing or clutching. lis primary purpose is 
the acquisition of food.'| Such a movement also serves as 
a recognition-sign, disclosing to others the presence, and to 
some extent the identity, of the individual making it, and 
also revealing his hungry condition. If a supply of food 


were always present, the act would never rise above its 
primitive stage. As often as the individual felt the need 
of food he would reach out his hand and take it. But the 
source of food-supply, especially in the case of the very 


1 Or of whatever else is necessary. For simplicity’s sake I use hunger 
as a typical motive. 
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young, is not always within reach. The hand goes out 
towards it in vain. The stomach ‘remains empty, and the 
futile clutching movement is merely a sign of increasing 
hunger. 

If, now, when such a movement is made by the child, 
the mother places the food within its reach, the clutching 
takes on a new aspect. The movement was at first com- 
pleted by the act of the child; it is now completed 
by the act of the mother, since a part of the movement 
which was formerly made by the child alone, is supplied 
by the mother’s movement. This vicarious completion of 
the child’s act has important consequences. If the original 
image in the child’s mind which supplied the motive for 
the act, was an image of itself grasping the food, that 
image has now been supplanted by one which also includes 
the image of the mother’s codperation. When the child 


performs the act a second time, the motive to it will be not 


an image of itself grasping the food with its own hand, but 
an image of a codperative grasping, in which the mother’s act 
supplements its own and coalesces with it. The effect of 
this is to abort or abbreviate the movement, for since part 
of it is to be performed by another, the whole movement 
need not be made. All that is necessary is a reaching 
toward the object ; the mother will do the rest. Hence, in 
course of time, the grasping part of the movement will be 
abandoned. The clutch will be shortened into a mere thrust 
of the hand accompanied by an expectant look at the 
mother. The life-serving movement of clutching will have 
passed over into the gesture of pointing.’ 

It is important to notice how in this process the character 


1Cf. Wundt, Vélkerpsychologie, 1, S. 129: ‘‘ Nach so oft wiederholten 
vergeblichen Versuchen, die Gegenstiinde zu ergreifen, verselbstiindigt 
sich dann erst die Deutebewegung als solche.”?’ Wundt fails to explain, 
however, how the transition is effected. 
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and value of the movement has been affected. In the first 
place the movement has been socialized. What at first 
related solely to one individual has now been connected 
with another individual. From a selfish, self-centered 
impulse to seize and appropriate, it has been transformed 
into an appeal for help. It is now made in its modified 
form with the expectation that another will codperate to 
secure the end in view. 

But in the second place it has been made symbolic. The 
abbreviated movement, through the intervention of another, 
has come to stand in the child’s mind for the whole move- 
ment. It now means “Help me,” or “ Feed me,” or 
“ Please pass me the bread.” It is more than a muscular 
contraction ; it is an indication or sign of the child’s desire, 
voluntarily directed towards its kin. 

To sum up: The individual life-serving movement of 
clutching has, through response and codperation, passed over 
into the socialized, symbolic attitude or gesture which is 
called pointing. 

Assuming that the process I have described is fairly 
typical, I shall now attempt to apply this view of the 
nature and origin of expressive-communicative movements 
to speech. If speech is, as I have said, a movement of the 
vocal organs analogous to movements of the head, arms, 
face, etc., the fundamental problems of its genesis appear to 
be as follows : 

1. Of what life-serving function is speech a survival or 
development ? 

2. By what steps or stages has the original life-serving 
function been transformed into an expressive and communica- 
tive function ? 

With regard to the first question, if we consider how 
intimately the most elementary phenomena of speech are 
related to the musculature of the thorax and diaphragm, we 
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shall see some reason for suspecting that the life-serving 
movement from which speech has arisen is ordinary respira- 
tion. Such, at any rate, is the hypothesis which I shall 
adopt. Speech, in its inception, is significantly modified 
breathing. Just as gesture arose from movements of the 
hands in obtaining food or warding off enemies, so speech 
arose from the movements of the muscles of the thorax 
and diaphragm in obtaining a fresh supply of oxygen and 
in rejecting the harmful products of physiological com- 
bustion. 

Starting with this postulate, I shall proceed to the second 
question: By what steps or stages has this life-serving 
and indispensable process of breathing been transformed 
into the expressive and communicative function which is 
termed speech ? 

Five different kinds of breathing are distinguished by the 
biologists, namely, intestinal-breathing, skin-breathing, gill- 
breathing, bueco-pharyngeal breathing (as in frogs), and lung- 
breathing. The last is the dominant method in man. It is 
marked off from all the rest, except gill-breathing, by the 
fact that the interchange of oxygen and carbon dioxid takes 
place not uninterruptedly as in intestinal and skin-breathing, 
nor at irregular intervals, as in frogs, but rhythmically. 
Although it is to a certain extent under control of the 
will, it cannot be suspended for more than a few seconds 
without discomfort. 

Breathing is the result of a demand of the system for a 
certain kind of food, namely, oxygen. It is analogous to 
the movement of a starving man in reaching for a loaf 
of bread. It differs from the latter movement mainly in 
the fact that the process of assimilation is much more rapid. 
If the digestive system were of such a character that repletion 
and starvation succeeded each other at intervals of a few 
seconds, the analogy would be complete. The hand, in that 
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ease, would go out rhythmically for the food at brief and 
regular intervals. 

The inhalatory movement of the air supplies oxygen to 
the circulatory system, the exhalatory movement rejects the 
waste products. In both cases the air passes through the 
narrow channel of the throat and mouth or nasal passages. 
If this channel is wide open and wholly unobstructed, the 
rush of air in normal slow breathing makes, especialiy in 
the nasal passages, a faint rasping sound such as is produced 
by drawing a finger across the surface of smooth paper. | 
shall call the sound produced in this way a respirate. Increas 
in the rate or force or breathing under excitement increases 
the loudness of this sound. After intense exertion, when the 
system has great need of oxygen and also a great accumula- 
tion of waste material to throw off, the respirate, even whien 
the mouth is open and the air-passages are relaxed, may 
become so loud as to be audible at a considerable distance.' 

In the beginnings of human life the sound of normal 
breathing served no doubt as a recognition-sign. It disclosed 
the presence, and possibly in some cases the identity, of the 
individual who made it. Nor is it necessary to think of the 
sound as being loud. Philologists have written of the 
beginnings of speech as if they consisted of hoarse, shrill cries 
like the roaring of lions or the shrieking of gorillas, but I 
see no reason for assuming these violent utterances in the 
earliest stages of vocal expression. For one thing, the ears 
of primitive man were much sharper than ours. Slight 
sounds had greater significance when life was a struggle ( 
outrance. Even to us, with our dull senses, faint noises are, 
in moments of great suspense, fraught with meaning. One 


1 At one of the Henley regattas the panting of an exhausted oarsman 
could be distinctly heard, amid the confusion of other sounds, at a distance 
of forty feet. 
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who wakes in the middle of the night in a lonely house, 
may be thrown into a spasm of terror by the creaking of a 
loose board or by the still fainter sound of some one 
breathing at his bedside. The intelligibility and impressive- 
ness of a sound depend in no way intrinsically upon its 
loudness, but upon the conditions under which it is produced 
and heard. 

Again, silence is sometimes more powerful than sound, 


especially if it takes the form of a sudden cessation of the 


customary. Just as the stopping of an orchestra in a theatre 
may throw the audience into a state of panic, so, in a circle 
of primitive men, a sudden pause in the breathing of one of 
them may very well have raised excitement to a high pitch. 

There is another reason, also, why we need not imagine 
that the earliest communicative sounds were loud sounds. 
It is that the original contacts between individuals were 
physical contacts. The psychologists tell us that all the 
senses were originally senses of touch. The lowest organisms 
know each other only in this way. To this sense were 
added in course of time the senses of smell, of taste, of 
sight, and of hearing; but all retained in some measure this 
original function of touch. They were all means by which 
one body came into physical contact with another body. It 
follows that the earliest social consciousness was the con- 
sciousness of a bodily contact by which the movement of 
one individual was transmitted directly to the senses of 
another. 

“ Even among the higher animals that can distinguish 
their own and other species by sight and hearing,” says 
Professor Giddings,’ “and among mankind, touch survives 
as a fundamental test which is over and over resorted to 
in obedience to an unconquerable instinct or habit. Horses, 


1 Principles of Sociology, p. 107. 
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cattle, sheep, and dogs perfect acquaintance by touching and 
rubbing one another. The embrace, the hand-clasp, and the 
kiss are survivals of the primitive way of making and 
renewing acquaintance among men and women. They sur- 
vive because, as Guyau profoundly observes: ‘Le toucher 
est le moyen le plus primitif et le plus sir de mettre en 
communication, d’harmoniser, de socialiser deux systémes 
nerveux, deux consciences, deux vies’; because it is ‘ par 
excellence, le sens de la vie.’ ” 

We must, then, seek for the beginnings of communication, 
and the beginnings of speech, in what a recent novelist has 
called “the horrible intimacy” of domestic life—that is, in 
the closest physical contacts. From a variety of such 
contacts' we may select as a typical example the relations 
of mother and child. When the infant is resting on its 
mother’s breast, the two bodies are in intimate physical 
union. The child’s body, is, as it were, a part of thie 
mother’s body. Every movement of the child, every thrill, 
every shudder, every breath, even every heart-beat, com- 
municates itself instantly to the senses of the mother. On 
the other hand, the mother’s body, her movements, her 
breathing, her starts of alarm, are part of the most intimate 
experiences of the child. As far as physical contact can 
go, each shares as fully in the consciousness of the other as 
if they were parts of the same organism. 

In such close contact the rise and fall of the child’s 
abdomen and chest in the process of respiration, as well as 
the warmth or moisture of its breath upon the mother’s 
body, is, we may suppose, a constant indication to the 
mother of the life and condition of the child.’ 
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1T purposely omit, while recognizing its importance for the discussion, 
the question of the relation of the sexes. 

? This view receives confirmation from the well-known fact that the sense 
of hearing was originally a shake-organ, the sensations of noise having 
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The beginnings of speech are, then, to be sought in the 
movements of breathing and the respirates, or relatively 
faint sounds, produced by the passage of the breath through 
the unobstructed throat. These movements and sounds may 
have, as I have shown, a communicative value. Variations 
in the rate of breathing and in the loudness of the sounds 
may serve to express a physical condition or a social situa- 
tion, and to convey the existence of such condition or situa- 
tion to others, especially from the child to the mother and 
vice versa. We have now to consider how these movements 
and sounds may be still further varied and especially how 
the sounds may be enhanced. 

Aside from the increase in rapidity and force of exhalation 
and inhalation, the most important means by which the 
current of breath becomes variously audible is partial or 
complete closure of the vocal passages. If the sides of the 


passages approach one another at any point, the air in its 


inward and outward flow is compelled to move at a higher 
rate of speed. The result of the increased friction is a 
louder sound. Should the passage close completely, the 
movement of the air ceases and there is silence; but the 
necessity of inhaling and exhaling at fairly regular intervals 
soon compels the obstruction to give way. The walls of the 
air passages separate, and the air rushes in or out with some 
violence, causing at the moment of separation an explosive 
sound,—a cough, grunt, catch, ete., if the breath is exhaled, 
a gasp, gulp, click, ete., if the breath is inhaled. 

The causes of these constrictions are various, but are 
chiefly of two kinds: (1) ordinary physiological processes, 
(2) strains or tensions of the whole body. Let us consider 
first the effect of certain physiological processes. 


developed before the sensations of tone. ‘‘All sensations of hearing,’’ says 
Professor Titchener, ‘‘ have been in some way developed from sensations of 
jar or shake which were not heard at all.” (Primer of Psychology, p. 43.) 
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Of the constrictions of the air-passages due to purely 
physiological causes, those connected with the assimilation of 
food, namely with mastication and swallowing, and with the 
rejecting of food, are the most interesting, not only because 
the digestive apparatus and the lungs are genetically the 
same organ and still maintain an intimate connection, but 
because to these processes may be traced some of the most 
familiar uses of the vocal organs ;—laughter, for example, 
to the taking of food (or at least to movements which 
promote digestion), crying to the rejection of food.' It is 
obvious that both gorging and disgorging? necessitate a 
temporary closure of the respiratory channel, after which the 
lungs, if full, relieve themselves, or if empty, refill them- 
selves, by a violent effort. In either case the air rushes 
with abnormal force through the reopened passages. Sounds 
of laughter, I need hardly say, are mainly connected with 
the expiratory movement, sounds of crying with thie 
inspiratory movement. 

Other constrictions due to physiological causes are to be 
found in sneezing, snoring, coughing, spitting, groaning, hic- 
cuping, choking, grunting, and gulping. 

The closures which accompany these various physiological! 
processes occur at different points in the vocal passages. In 
some the constriction takes place at the glottis, in others at 
the epiglottis, in still others the soft palate is involved.’ 


'See the interesting and suggestive article on Crying, by A. Borgquist, 
American Journal of Psychology, vol. 17, p. 149. 

2 According to Furness, Home-Life of the Borneo Head-Hunters, nothing 
is more characteristic of savage life than the ravenous devouring of food. 
The savage grace before meat in Borneo is ‘ Eat slowly.’ An overplus of 
food, or a modicum of poisonous food, is commonly rejected by the spon- 
taneous recoil of the digestive system. 

5 On the function of the epiglottis in modifying vocal sounds, see Czermak, 
Sitzungsberichte d. K. Akademie d. Wiss., Wien, Math.-Nat. Klass., 185s, 
xxix, S. 557 (reprinted in Ges. Schriften, 1, 555), and Scripture, Erperi- 
mental Phonetics, pp. 274, 279. 
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Thus it may be seen that from purely physiological causes 
may arise a considerable variety of closures and resultant 
sounds, all indicative of corresponding bodily states." 

A second class of constrictions result from the sympathetic 
action of the throat-muscles, and other muscles, under the 
influence of bodily strains of various kinds. That strains 
arising from violent efforts of any sort tend to close the 
vocal passage, is easily demonstrated.? If any one of those 
who are sitting before me will, after taking a full breath, 
pull violently at the arm or rung of his chair, he will find 
that his glottis has closed involuntarily. The immediate 
reason for this is that when the air-passages are open, the 
thorax affords an insecure basis for the strain of the arm- 


1Such sounds as these are frequently said to be meaningless. Thus Jesper- 
sen (Progress in Language, p. 361) speaking of the phonation with which 
he conceives speech to have begun, says: ‘‘ Originally a jingle of empty 
sounds without meaning, it came to be an instrument of thought.’”’ Aston 
also characterizes spitting, gulping, and coughing as “ non-significant 
human vocal sounds” (Japanese Onomatopes and the origin of Language, Jnl. 
Anthropol. Inst., vol. 23, p. 332). Although significance is a relative term, 
it seems to me unscientific to apply the word non-significant to any vocal 
sound which reveals bodily states or affects social relations. In primitive 
society the sound of sneezing, for example, may at times have been as 
significant for human events then and there, as are the most solemn words 
of our modern vocabulary. To take an extreme case, a sneeze which re- 
vealed the presence of an individual to his enemy may have resulted in 
death. The sentence of a judge could do no more. 

*Scripture, Experimental Phonetics, p. 380; “ Experiments on the nervous 
and mental reactions of the vasomotor system, of the heart, of the muscles, 
of the sweat glands, bladder, anus, etc., make it probably safe to say that 
the production of any vocal sound is accompanied by nerve impulses to and 
from every organ of the body. Vocal sounds of a certain character, such as 
clear, smooth, energetic phrase in song, become associated with the regula- 
tion not only of the vocal muscles but also of those of the arms and hands, 
and, in fact, of the entire body. The disturbance of any of these by re- 
straint or unnatural posture interferes to a greater or less degree—depend- 
ing on the individual and on circumstances—with the vocal action. To 
produce the proper modulation the singer or speaker should put his entire 
body into the appropriate condition.”’ 
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muscles; it is like an unstoppered air-cushion which col- 
lapses suddenly when one sits on it. Full and tightly- 
stoppered lungs, on the other hand, expand and stiffen the 
thorax and give points of attachment to the muscles of 


the arms.' 

Of such strains the most important for the present inquiry 
are those which are correlated with emotional seizures, such 
as anger, fright, suspense, and the like. Whether the emotion 
is caused by the strain, as some psychologists believe, or the 
strain is the expression of the emotion, I shall not pause to 


inquire. It is sufficient for my purpose to note that the two 
are in some way connected, and that, in consequence, a con- 
striction of the throat is an invariable accompaniment of 
violent emotion. 

As for the strains themselves, they no doubt can be traced 
to original life-serving movements whose purpose was to 
secure food, to resist attack, or to prepare for running away.” 

To show how strain and emotion operate in modifying 
respiration and producing sound, I will take as an illustra- 
tion one of the most elementary and typical of all emotions, 
namely, fright. When one is startled, as by a brilliant flash 
of lightning, the breath is first drawn in sharply, filling the 
lungs with oxygen as if to nourish the system for a coming 
struggle. The muscles stiffen throughout the whole body 
just as they do when one braces oneself to resist attack or 
prepare for flight, and as a result of this general muscular 
contraction, the glottis closes abruptly, penning up the air 


1 And to the muscles of the legs as well. Thus the runner in a hundred- 
yard dash, first taking a full inspiration, closes the glottis tightly, and if 
closely pressed keeps it closed during the entire race. Cf. the interesting 
article by Dr. R. Tait McKenzie on The Facial Expression of Violent Effort, 
Breathlessness, and Fatigue, in the London Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, 
October, 1905, p. 51. 

*Darwin, Expression of the Emotions, p. 284; Dewey, The Theory of 
Emotion, Psychological Review, vol. 1, p. 553. 
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behind it. This strained attitude may be held for some little 
time. The system, however, soon clamors for a fresh supply 
of oxygen, the lungs discharge their contents, and the 


imprisoned air, forcing its way with an explosive sound 
through the constricted glottis, rushes violently through the 
throat and mouth. 

In this series of quickly drawn breath, tightly constricted 
glottis, explosive opening and violent exhalation, we have 
what I shall regard as the earliest form of voice proper. It 
may be termed the vocal unit. For the sake of simplicity I 
will treat the glottal constriction as the typical form, 
assuming that closures at other points in the vocal passages 
illustrate the same principles. 

It now remains to show how this elementary form of 
vocal utterance may pass over into a communicative sign. 
This will be the less difficult because the process of trans- 
formation is so closely analogous to that by which the 
clutching movement of the hand and arm passes into a 
gesture of pointing, that the terms used to describe one 
phenomenon may be applied to the other almost without 
change. Thus the clamor of the stomach for food is 
analogous to the clamor of the circulatory system for 
oxygen, the only difference being in the kind of nourish- 
ment demanded. Again, the grasping movement of the 
hand is paralleled by the movements of the diaphragm 
and of the intercostal muscles which expand the chest.' 

To continue the analogy, since an important factor in the 
development of the pointing gesture was the absence of food, 
we must, in the case of breathing, look for a condition 
which will check the supply of oxygen. This we can 
readily discover in the closing of the glottis, or other parts 


‘Nor is the comparison merely fanciful. The lungs hunger for their 
proper food. A diver rising to the surface after a long stay under water 
‘*clutches’’ the air as fiercely as a starving cat clutches a piece of meat. 
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of the air-passages, under the strain of fright or suspense, or 
through physiological disturbances. The feeling of suffoca- 
tion caused by the failure in the supply of oxygen is 
precisely parallel to the feeling of distress caused by the 
failure of the hand to grasp the food. 

The terms of the analogy being now complete, we are 
ready to inquire how the transformation takes place which 
converts the life-serving function into a communicative 
function. For the sake of a concrete example let me at 
this point recur to the case of the mother and child. When 
the child is frightened, its glottis closes involuntarily, shutting 
off the supply of oxygen and causing a feeling of suffocation. 
If, now, the mother by her comforting caress or embrace, 
relieves the tension, sets the breath free, and restores the 
normal respiratory rhythm, the unstopping of the vocal 
passages will henceforth be associated with her act. She 
has codperated with the child in the satisfaction of its 
craving for oxygen. She has put the food within its reach. 
And just as the act of clutching is trimmed down and 
reduced to an appealing forward thrust of the hand or to an 
attitude, so is the total series of muscular movements 
involving constriction of the glottis, long holding of the 
breath, and explosive release, molded by the mother’s 
response into the characteristic form of communicative 
speech. 

That this form does not resemble the gesture of pointing 
in all respects, is due to the fact already noted, namely, 
that respiration, unlike movements of the arms, is an 


‘ineessantly rhythmical process only in part under the 


control of the will. A baby may hold its breath until it is 
black in the face, as babies of the present day frequently do 
to the terror of their mothers, but sooner or later the 
imprisoned air must be let out and a fresh supply taken in. 
In other words, constriction of the air-passage cannot 
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become an attitude. Nevertheless the effect of the mother’s 
response upon the child’s series of breathing movements is 
analogous to its effect upon the clutching movement in that 
the series, when its communicative value is perceived, need 
not be given in its fullness. It is completed by the mother’s 
response. Hence the duration of each part of the series is 
reduced, and the violence of the latter part diminished. 
The long continued constriction, followed by a hoarse rush 
of breath or a scream, is softened into a glottal catch, followed 


by a comparatively slower emission of the breath, diminish- 


ing rapidly in intensity. 

The earliest communicative vocal utterance was, then, I 
conceive, a glottal stop,’ or some sound resembling it, fol- 
lowed by a voiced or voiceless sound, which increased in 
pitch and intensity to a certain point, and then diminished 
in the same qualities to the close. 

Closures at other points in the air-passages would result 
in other sounds,’ but as all would involve the same prin- 
ciple, a description of them would contribute nothing to the 
solution of the fundamental problem. At any rate I shall 
not consider them here. 

That sounds produced and modified in the way I have 
indicated, would in the process be socialized and made 
symbolic like the pointing-gesture, may be taken for 
granted, 

I need hardly say that such an utterance as I have 
described was not a word. Neither was it a sentence, in 
any proper sense of that term, though it more nearly 
resembled the latter than the former. Precursor of both 


'T use this term, it must be remembered, to indicate any constriction of 
the lower part of the air passage. ‘Tracheal stop’ would be more precise. 

* For example, as others have surmised, the nasal stop involved in 
suckling may have given rise to the sound nga, na, or ma, which in 80 per 
cent. of all languages is the word for mother. 
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word and sentence, it was a protoplasmic speech-form in 
which an entire situation was inchoately expressed and 
communicated. Within it were embraced emotional seizure. 
instinctive appeal to its kind for help, discharge of feeling, 
consciousness of self, and consciousness of coéperation. If 
there was to the child any differentiation in the utterance, 
it consisted in this, that the first part of the series of 
movements pertained more closely to itself, the latter part 
pertained more closely to its mother. 

I have now tried to show how, in the early history of 
mankind, even prior to the full development of the vocal 
chords, the passage of air through the respiratory channel 
may have produced a variety of sounds. I have tried also 
to show how these sounds, together with the muscular 
movements which occasioned them, may, under the condi- 
tion of close physical contact, as in the case of mother and 
child, first have served as recognition-signs, then, through 
the response of the mother to the child’s implicit appeals 
for help, have developed into true communications. Still 
further, I have attempted to show that the successive 
stopping and unstopping of the breath, owing to the neces- 
sarily rhythmical character of the respiratory act, may 
have caused a succession of consonantal and aspirate, or 
consonantal and sonant, sounds which would form the 
basis of articulation. 

It remains to consider by what stages the symbolic 
representatives of bodily states or social situations may 
have come to stand for particular ideas. 

Since all speculations of this kind are imaginative recon- 
structions of the past, I will, for variety’s sake, venture 
to recount the process of evolution as it may actually have 
occurred, 

If we could, by the aid of Mr. Wells’s time-machine, 
transport ourselves back to the period when speech was 
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beginning, and could then, by leaps of a century or a 
millennium, approach our own era, we should probably 
witness such conditions and changes as the following.’ At 
the beginning we should find the creatures who are to 
become men, perhaps the only voice-producing mammals in 
creation. Their voices, however, owing to the rudimentary 
condition of the vocal apparatus, are little more than 
buzzings, hoarse whispers, or faint cries, following abrupt 
closures of the air-passages at the glottis, the epiglottis, the 
root of the tongue, the palate, and the lips. These sounds 
increase in volume and rise in pitch in moments of excite- 
ment or of physiological disturbance. At this early period, 
they serve among adults only as recognition-signs by which 
one detects the presence of his kind in the dark or through 
intervening obstacles. But if we observe the relations of 
mother and child and note the development of their 
intelligence, we shall perceive the dawning of a higher use. 
Imagine, if you please, a primitive mother and her sleeping 
child. The mother clasps the child to her breast. As long 
as she feels and hears its regular breathing, she is content, 
for to her dim intelligence this rhythm of respiration is a 
sign of life and health. If at intervals the child stirs 
restlessly, she perceives, through her physical contact with 
it, not only the movement of its body, but also the irregu- 
larity of its breathing. Now, we may suppose, it wakes in 
fright, drawing its breath in sharply and stiffening all its 
muscles. The passage of the throat closes, the breathing 
stops. The cessation of the customary movement alarms 
the mother and excites her sympathy. She fondles the child, 
and at her comforting touch the glottis opens with an 
explosion, and the breath rushes out in a whisper or faint 


' For the sake of simplicity I will confine myself to a single phenome- 
non. 
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ery, which diminishes in intensity as the fear passes away, 
The breathing again becomes regular. Trivial as this little 
series of events may seem, it has traced in the simple brains 
of both these beings a record of momentous importance, 
On the part of the child, the emotional seizure, the desire 
for protection, and the instinctive muscular contraction with 
its resulting constriction of the throat, are combined with 
the image of the caress and with consciousness of a 
pleasureable relaxation of tension. The spasmodic movement 
to resist attack or escape from imagined danger has been 
completed by the mother’s act. A consciousness of the 
social value of stopped and unstopped breathing has been 
awakened. 

On the mother’s part also, the sudden tension of the 
child’s body within her arms, which conveyed to her its 
emotion of fear, has been connected with its vocal sounds, 
just as her instinctive caress has been connected with the 
cessation of the sound and the restoration of the child's 
normal condition. She realizes vaguely the value of its 
interrupted breathing as an appeal to her for aid.’ 

We set our machine in motion and pass down a score 
of generations. The voices have grown louder as the 
vocal chords have developed with use. But the multiplied 
records of tension, sound, response, and achievement of 
desire, transmitted from one generation to another in a 
more highly developed brain-structure, have produced a 
remarkable change in the relations of mother and child. 
The value of the vocal unit as a means of intercommunica- 
-tion has been enhanced. The connection in the child’s con- 
sciousness between the muscular sensations of the thorax, 


1 Fanciful though this description may be, it was suggested in all its 
outward details by the behavior of a mother and baby Macacus in the 
London Zodlogical Gardens. 
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yocal organs, ete., and the mother’s response to the resulting 
sounds, is so firmly established that the cry is uttered with 
the expectation that it will be responded to. The child 
cries at the mother. The mother, on her side, imitates the 
ery, partly through the instinct of imitation, but also because 
the sound of her voice is a part of her feeling for the child. 
The movement of her hand and the constriction of her 
throat are, in fact, a single complex innervation. She 
recognizes also the value of the cry as a response to the 
child’s appeal, since together with the caress it restores the 
normal respiratory rhythm. 

As we go on down the centuries we see these vocal sounds 
growing in value and importance as the sound frees itself 
to some extent from the movements which originally gave 
rise to it. When the recollection of a painful experience 
innervates the muscles of the child’s throat and produces 
the ery of fright, the mother, if she sees no real occasion for 
fear, gives only the comforting vocal response. Thus the 
sound is, in a measure, detached from its original cause, 
while remaining significant of it. In other words, it 
becomes a symbol of the relations between the two. 

At a still later stage we shall find this sound attaching 
itself to some particular element in the situation which, 
with their growing intelligence, both are now able to 
distinguish. Because this element is most prominent, or 
because it occurs most frequently, the sound becomes more 
closely associated with it than with the rest of the complex. 
When the sound is uttered on either side, it calls into 
consciousness, as before, the entire situation; but since the 
stress of attention now falls upon the particular element 
which in both minds is most typical or most characteristic, 
the sound which before expressed for each, and communi- 
cated from one to the other, an emotional seizure, now 
denotes a particular element in the exciting cause. The 
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unimportant details of the situation retreat into the back- 
ground, leaving the typical feature in isolation; out of the 
emotion emerges that sharpened state of consciousness which 
we call an idea, What this typical feature is will depend 
upon the experience of the individuals. In the case of the 
emotion we have been considering, it may be a flash of liglit- 
ning, thunder, the ery of a tiger, the crackling of a twig 
under the foot of a prowling enemy, the dividing of the 
grass marking the approach of a poisonous snake, or a 
pain in the stomach. In any case, the vocal sound has heen 
so often interchanged to convey the state of fear which this 
object of terror arouses, that the utterance of it calls up 
infallibly in the mind of each the image of this particular 
element in the dangerous situation. 

As we flit by the succeeding generations, we note that the 
number of these significant respirates increases. Different 
situations cause different kinds of strains, and these again, 
resulting in different sorts of constrictions of the throat and 
varying shapes of the resonance chambers, produce in their 
turn a variety of vocal sounds, symbolizing the most cle- 
mentary relations of mother and child. At first unstable 
and sporadic and confined to single families, these little 
vocabularies die out of use as rapidly as they are born, and a 
new set springs up in each succeeding generation. But in 
course of time, as the mind becomes more retentive, tlie 
growing child holds fast to his infantile vocabulary. A 
bridge is thus made from one generation to the next. The 
vocal creations of the past are conserved and added to. A 
tendency is established, which out of the manifold creations 
of each new generation selects for survival those which are 
analogous to the old, and rejects the remainder. These 
usages spread from one family to another. The latest 
arrival in the community finds himself in the midst of a 
group who will attend to his needs only when he uses the 
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sounds which others use, and only when he uses them with 
the meanings which others attach to them. 

We shall see hundreds and thousands of these little 
systems of speech springing up, competing one with another 
and passing away. In the struggle for existence we may 
conceive either that the fittest group survives, together with 
its mode of speech, or, what is more probable, that (other 
things being equal) the group with the best language-system, 
since it is able to give more explicit instructions for the or- 
ganization of defense and attack, gets the start of the rest, 
and perpetuates both itself and its system of communication. 
Thus a particular vocabulary, at first confined to a single 
group, may come to dominate a wide area. 

But we need pursue our imaginary flight no farther, 
for we have left the period of genesis behind; we have 
entered upon the period of transmission in which we find 
ourselves to-day.’ 


1Tt will be observed that among the factors of speech-genesis I have 
given but a modest rdle to imitation. Considering the great importance 
which philologists have assigned to the imitative instinct, this view may 
excite surprise and at least deserves a word of explanation. 

It must be apparent to persons who are familiar with the recent literature 
of psychology, that the imitation-theory, not only with respect to speech, 
but with respect to origins of mental aptitudes of all kinds, especially in 
infants, has been sadly overworked. Imitation has been treated as a purely 
reflex and mechanical act, as an inscrutable instinct prompting men and 
animals to repeat exactly the movements of others or to reproduce in one 
way or another certain natural phenomena. The truth is, however, as 
Professor C. H. Cooley has well said, that much of what we call imitation 
is a difficult and complicated exercise of attention, will, and even judgment. 
It is more characteristic of adults than of the very young. Referring to 
the speech of young children, Professor Cooley says: ‘‘ The imitativeness 
of children is stimulated by the imitativeness of parents. A baby cannot 
hit upon any sort of a noise, but the admiring family, eager for communi- 
cation, will imitate it again and again, hoping to get a repetition. They 
are usually disappointed, but the exercise probably causes the child to 
notice the likeness of the sounds and so prepares the way for imitation. It 
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Let me say in conclusion that I am far from thinking that 
the processes involved in the genesis of speech are so simple 
as I have made them, for purposes of brevity and clearness, 
My sketch is, as the physiologists say, diagrammatic. I have 
left out of it the details which, however necessary to a finished 
picture, seem to me nevertheless to confuse the main outlines. 
If the picture is true as far as it goes, the details can be 
readily filled in. If, on the other hand, it is false, its very 
bareness and simplicity will make the errors more easy of 
detection. In either case I shall be content if my paper, by 
stimulating other minds, leads to a reconsideration of this 
ever-abandoned, ever-renewed, baffling yet perennially fas- 
cinating problem. 


is perhaps safe to say that up to the end of the first year the parents are 
more imitative than the child.’’ (Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 25.) 

Applying this principle to the genesis of speech, we may say that the 
primitive mother’s imitation of the child’s irregularities of respiration are 
a more potent factor in the development of speech than the child’s imitation 
of the mother, or of anything else. The so-called imitation words pop, 
crack, bang, sizzle, and the like are probably late creations. Primitive man 
must have attained to a relatively advanced stage of intelligence and dis- 
_ criminative power before he detected the similarity of the sounds he was 
making with his breath to the sounds made by the forces and objects of 
nature—to the rippling of streams, the murmuring of the winds in the 
trees, or the rolling of thunder in the clouds. (Cf. Wundt, Schallnach- 
ahmungen und Lautmetaphern in der Sprache. Beilage zur Miinchener Ally. 
Zeit., 16. Feb., 1907.) Isay nothing about the sounds made by other animals, 
because, as I have said before, I assume that man or his precursor was the 
earliest of his kind to develop voice. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


ADOPTED ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF DECEMBER, 1903. 


I 


The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 


II. 


1. The object of this Association shall be the advance- 
ment of the study of the Modern Languages and their 
Literatures thru the promotion of friendly relations among 
scholars, thru the publication of the results of investi- 
gation by members, and thru the presentation and dis- 
cussion of papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shall be held at such 
place and time as the Executive Council shall from year to 
year determine. But at least as often as once in four 
years there shall be held a Union Meeting, for which some 
central point in the interior of the country shall be chosen. 


Any person whose candidacy has been approved by the 
Secretary and Treasurer may become a member on the pay- 
ment of three dollars, and may continue a member by the 
payment of the same amount each year. Any member, or 
any person eligible to membership, may become a life 
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member by a single payment of forty dollars or by the 
payment of fifteen dollars a year for three successive years. 
Distinguished foreign scholars may be elected to honorary 
membership by the Association on nomination by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 


IV. 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shall be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer ; an Executive Council consisting of these six 
officers, the Chairmen of the several Divisions, and seven 
other members; and an Editorial Committee consisting of 
the Secretary of the Association (who shall be Chairman 
ex officio), the Secretaries of the several Divisions, and two 
other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall be 


elected by the Association, to hold office for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shall be 
chosen by the respective Divisions. 

4. The other officers shall be elected by the Association 
at a Union Meeting, to hold office until the next Union 
Meeting. Vacancies occurring between two Union Meet- 
ings shall be filled by the Executive Council. 


¥. 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and 
Treasurer shall perform the usual duties of such officers. 
’ The Secretary shall, furthermore, have charge of the Publi- 
cations of the Association and the preparation of the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting. 

2. The Executive Council shall perform the duties as- 
signed to it in Articles II, II], 1V, VII, and VIII; it 
shall, moreover, determine such questions of policy as may 
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be referred to it by the Association and such as may arise 
in the course of the year and call for immediate decision 

3. The Editorial Committee shall render such assist- 
ance as the Secretary may need in editing the Publications 
of the Association and preparing the annual program. 


VI. 


1. The Association may, to further investigation in any 
special branch of Modern Language study, create a Section 
devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shall be a Chairman and a 
Secretary, elected annually by the Association. They 
shall form a standing committee of the Association, and 
may add to their number any other members interested in 
the same subject. 


1. When, for geographical reasons, the members from 
any group of States shall find it expedient to hold a sepa- 
rate annual meeting, the Executive Council may arrange 
with these members to form a Division, with power to call 
a meeting at such place and time as the members of the 
Division shall select; but no Division meeting shall be held 
during the year in which the Association holds a Union 
Meeting. The expense of Division meetings shall be borne 
by the Association. The total number of Divisions shall 
not at any time exceed three. The present Division is 
hereby continued. 

2. The members of a Division shall pay their dues to 
the Treasurer of the Association, and shall enjoy the same 
rights and privileges and be subject to the same conditions 
as other members of the Association. 
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3. The officers of a Division shall be a Chairman and a 
Secretary. The Division shall, moreover, have power to 
create such committees as may be needed for its own busi- 
ness. The program of the Division meeting shall be pre- 
pared by the Secretary of the Division in consultation with 
the Secretary of the Association. 


vill. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any Union Meeting, provided the proposed amendment 
has received the approval of two-thirds of the members of 
the Executive Council. 
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MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


INCLUDING MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Adams, Arthur, Assistant Professor of English, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Adams, Edward Larrabee, Instructor in Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [644 S. Ingalls St.] 

Adams, Warren Austin, Professor of German, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Alden, Raymond Macdonald, Assistant Professor of English Litera- 
ture and Rhetoric, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, 
Cal. [Box 82.] 

Alder, Eugene Charles, Master of German, William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. [125 School Lane, Germantown, Pa.] 

Alexander, Luther Herbert, Professor of Modern Languages, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Strathcona, Alberta, Canada. 

Allard, Louis, Instructor in French, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [9 Hampden Hall, Plympton St.] 

Allen, Edward Archibald, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Allen, F. Sturges, Springfield, Mass. [246 Central St.] 

Almstedt, Hermann, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Armes, William Dallam, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [Faculty Club.] 

Armstrong, Edward C., Associate Professor of French, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Armstrong, Edwin Stanley, Teacher of English, Central High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Arrowsmith, Robert, American Book Co., New York, N. Y. [Wash- 
ington Square.] 

Artmann, Florentine E., Instructor in German, Normal College of 
the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [828 Lexington Ave.] 

Aviragnet, Elysée, Professor of Romance Languages, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisberg, Pa. 
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Axson, Stockton, Professor of English, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Ayer, Charles Carlton, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 

Ayres, Harry Morgan, Lecturer in English, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. [507 Fayerweather Hall.] 


Babbitt, Irving, Assistant Professor of French, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [6 Kirkland Road.] 

Babcock, Earle Brownell, Instructor in French, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [5546 Madison Ave.] 

Babize, Auguste Charles, Editor in Chief, L’Echo des Deux Mondes, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bacon, Edwin Faxon, Teacher of Modern Languages, State Normal] 
School, Oneonta, N. Y. [56 East St.] 

Bagster-Collins, Elijah William, Adjunct Professor of German, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Baillot, E. P., Professor of Romance Languages, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. [718 Emerson St.] 

Baker, Asa George, G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers of Webster’s 
Dictionaries, Springfield, Mass. 

Baker, Franklin Thomas, Professor of English, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [525 W. 120th St.] 

Baker, George Pierce, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [195 Brattle St.] 

Baker, Harry Torsey, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. [Chapin Hall.] 

Baker, Thomas Stockham, Head Master, Tome School for Boys, Jacob 
Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md. 

Paldwin, Charles Sears, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey, Assistant Professor of English Litera- 
ture, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [1006 Nevada St.] 

Bargy, Henry, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
Normal College of the City of New York, 68th St. and Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Barnes, Frank Coe, Professor of Modern Languages, Union College, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 

Bartlett, Mrs. D. L., Baltimore, Md. [16 W. Monument St.] 

Baskervill, Charles Read, Instructor in English, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

Bassett, Ralph Emerson, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 
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Batt, Max, Professor of Modern Languages, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo, N. D. 

Battin, Benjamin F., Professor of German, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Baumgartner, Milton D., Instructor in Germanic Languages and 
Literature, Nebraska State University, Lincoln, Neb. 

Baur, William F., Instructor in German, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Beam, Jacob, Preceptor in Modern Languages, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Beatty, Arthur, Assistant Professor of English, University of Wis- 
econsin, Madison, Wis. [1824 Jackson St.] 

de Beaumont, Victor, Lecturer in the French Language and Litera- 
ture, Victoria College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
{40 Dupont St.] 

Bechert, Alexander Otto, Tutor in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. [464 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y.] 

Becker, Ernest Julius, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Md. 

Belden, Henry Marvin, Professor of English, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. [811 Virginia Ave.] 

Bell, Robert Mowry, Assistant Professor of German, Collegiate De- 
partment, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Berdan, John Milton, Instructor in Rhetoric, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Bergeron, Maxime L., Tutor in French, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. [505 W. 148th St.] 

Berkeley, Frances Campbell, Instructor in English, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [616 Lake St.] 

Bernkopf, Anna Elise, Instructor in German, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Bernkopf, Margaret, Instructor in German, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Bernstorff, Frank A., Instructor in German, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. [2241 Sherman Ave.] 

de Béthune, Baron F., Louvain, Belgium. [36 rue de Bériot.] 

Bevier, Louis, Jr., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature, 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Béziat de Bordes, André, Professor of French, Newcomb College, New 
Orleans, La. 

Bigelow, John, Jr., Professor of French and Head of the Department 
of Modern Languages, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Bigelow, William Pingry, Professor of Music and German, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

Bishop, David Horace, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. [University, 
Miss. ] 

Blackburn, Francis Adelbert, Associate Professor of the English Lan- 
guage, University of Chicago, Chicago, I]. [383 E. 56th St.] 

Blackwell, Robert Emory, President and Professor of English, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

Blair, Emma Helen, Historical Editor, State Historical Library, 
Madison, Wis. 

Blaisdell, Daisy Luana, Instructor in German, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [1010 W. California Ave.] 

Blanchard, Frederic T., Instructor in English, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 

Blau, Max F., Assistant Professor of German, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor, Assistant Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [625 Langdon St.] 
Boesche, Albert Wilhelm, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Mass. [322 Harvard St.] 

Bohn, William Edward, Instructor in Rhetoric, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [718 Monroe St.] 

Boll, Helene Hubertine, Instructor in German, Hillhouse High School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Bonilla, Rodrigo Huguet, Instructor in French and Spanish, U. S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Booth, William Stone, Cambridge, Mass. [19 Berkeley St.] 

Borgerhoff, J. L., Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Both-Hendriksen, Louise, Assistant Professor of History, Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. [150 Lefferts Place.] 

Bothne, Gisle -C. J., Professor of Scandinavian Languages and 
Literatures, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Boucke, Ewald A., Assistant Professor of German, University of 

y Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [808 S. State St.] 

Bourland, Benjamin Parsons, Professor of the Romance Languages, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [11170 Euclid 
Ave.] 

Bowen, Benjamin Lester, Professor of Romance Languages, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O. 

Bowen, Edwin Winfield, Professor of Latin, Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland, Va. 
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Bowen, James Vance, Professor of Foreign Languages, Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Agricultural College, 
Miss. 

Boysen, Johannes Lassen, Associate Professor of German, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. [714 Beech St.] 

Bradshaw, S. Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, S. C. 

Bradsher, Earl L., Instructor in Rhetoric, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 

Brandon, Edgar Ewing, Professor of Romanie Languages and Litera- 
tures, Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Brandt, Hermann Carl Georg, Professor of the Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Braun, Wilhelm Alfred, Instructor in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 

Brecht, Vincent B., Head of the Department of Language and Litera- 
ture, Northeast Manual Training High School, Lehigh Ave. and 
8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brédé, Charles F., Professor of German, Northeast Manual Training 
High School, Lehigh Ave. and 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
[1813 N. 15th St.] 

Briggs, Fletcher, Instructor in German, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. [Box 240]. 

Briggs, Thomas H., Professor of English, Eastern Illinois State 
Normal School, Charleston, Ill. 

Briggs, William Dinsmore, Assistant Professor of English, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Bright, James Wilson, Professor of English Philology, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bristol, Edward N., Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. [29 West 
23d St.J 

Bronk, Isabelle, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Bronson, Thomas Bertrand, Head of the Modern Language Depart- 
ment, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Bronson, Walter C., Professor of English Literature, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

Brooks, Maro Spalding, Head of the Modern Language Department, 
Brookline High School, Brookline, Mass. [25 Waverly St.] 

Brooks, Neil C., Assistant Professor of German, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

Brown, Arthur C. L., Professor of English Literature, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. [815 Colfax St.] 
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Brown, Calvin 8., Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. [University, Miss.] 

Brown, Carleton F., Associate Professor of English, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Brown, Frank Clyde, Associate Professor of English, Emory College, 

Oxford, Ga. 

Brown, Frederic Willis, Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

Brown, Rollo Walter, Professor of Rhetoric, Wabash College, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 

Brownell, George Griffin, Professor of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, University, Ala. 

Bruce, Charles A., Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O. [1981 Indianola Ave.] 

Bruce, James Douglas, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Brugnot, Mrs. Alice Gabrielle Twight, Head of the French Depart- 
ment, University School for Girls, Chicago, Ill. [21 Lake 
Shore Drive.] 

Brumbaugh, Martin Grove, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pa. [3324 Walnut St.] 

Brun, Alphonse, Instructor in French, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [39 Ellery St.] 

Bruner, James Dowden, Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Bruns, Friedrich, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison Wis. [424 Frances St.] 

Brush, Henry Raymond, Professor of Modern Languages, Hope Col- 
lege, Holland, Mich. [609 State St.] 

Brush, Murray Peabody, Associate in Romance Languages, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Brusie, Charles Frederick, Principal, Mt. Pleasant Academy, Ossin- 
ing, N. Y. 

Bryant, Frank Egbert, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Buchanan, Milton Alexander, Lecturer in Italian and Spanish, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. [124 McPherson Ave.] 

Buck, Gertrude, Professor of English, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 

Buck, Philo Melvyn, Jr., Head of the Department of English, McKin- 
ley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Buckingham, Mary H., Boston, Mass. [96 Chestnut St.] 

Buffum, Douglas Labaree, Preceptor in Romance Languages, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. 
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Burkhard, Oscar C., Instructor in German, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. [Care of Rev. John Burkhard, Elkader, 
Ta.] 

Burnet, Percy Bentley, Director of Modern Languages, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Kansas City, Mo. [1112 E. 14th St.] 

Burnett, Arthur W., Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. [29 West 
23d St.] 

Burnham, Josephine M., Instructor in English Composition, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. [142 York St., New Haven, Conn.] 

Burton, Richard, Professor of English Literature, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Busey, Robert Oscar, Instructor in German, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. 

Bush, Stephen Hayes, Professor of French, University of Iowa, Iowa, 
City, Ia. 

Busse, Paul Gustav Adolf, Instructor in German, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, O. [316 W. Ninth Ave.] 


Cabeen, Charles William, Professor of Romance Languages, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Cady, Frank William, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. [Box 258.] 

Callaway, Morgan, Jr., Professor of English, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. [1104 Guadalupe St.] 

Camera, Amerigo Ulysses N., Instructor in French, College of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y. [575 West Ave., Flat- 
bush, Brooklyn, N. Y.] 

Cameron, Arnold Guyot, Princeton, N. J. 

Cameron, Susan E., Instructor in English, Royal Vietoria College, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Campbell, Killis, Adjunct Professor of English, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. [2301 Rio Grande St.] 

Campion, John L., New York, N. Y. [370 W. 116th St.] 

Canby, Henry Seidel, Instructor in English, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [77 Elm St.] 

Canfield, Arthur Graves, Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [909 E. University 
Ave.] 

Capen, Samuel Paul, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Col- 
legiate Department, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Carnahan, David Hobart, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. [Box 113, Station A.] 
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Carpenter, Frederic Ives, Associate Professor of English, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [Barrington, IIl.] 

Carpenter, George Rice, Professor of Rhetoric and English Compo- 
sition, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Carpenter, William Henry, Professor of Germanic Philology, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Carruth, William Herbert, Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Carson, Lucy Hamilton, Professor of English, Montana State Normal 
College, Dillon, Mont. 
Carson, Luella Clay, Professor of Rhetoric and American Literature, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. [289 E. 9th St.] 
Carteaux, Gustav A., Professor of the French Language, Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carter, Charles Henry, Assistant Professor of English, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. [1005 Walnut Ave.] 

Castegnier, Georges, Civilian Instructor in French, U. 8S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y., and Lecturer for the Board 0: 
Education of New York, Newark, and Jersey City. [100 W. 
117th St., New York, N. Y.] 

Cerf, Barry, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

Chamberlain, May, Instructor in Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, State University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [Station 
A] 

Chamberlin, Willis Arden, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Denison University, Granville, O. 

Chandler, Edith Beatrice, Instructor in French and German, Huron 
College, Huron, 8. D. [467 Illinois St.] 

Chandler, Frank Wadleigh, Professor of Literature and History, 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. [22 Orange St.] 

Chapman, Henry Leland, Professor of English Literature, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

Charles, Arthur M., Professor of German and French, Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind. 

Chase, Frank Herbert, Professor of English Literature, Beloit Col- 
lege, Beloit, Wis. [718 Church St.] 


Chase, Lewis Nathaniel, Professor of English, University of Louis- 


ville, Louisville, Ky. [14 rue Duplessis, Bordeaux, France. ] 
Chase, Stanley Perkins, Instructor in English Literature, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 
Cheek, Samuel Robertson, Professor of Latin, Central University of 
Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 
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Cheever, Louisa Sewall, Instructor in English, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. [Chapin House.] 

Chenery, Winthrop Holt, Assistant Professor of Spanish and Italian, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cherington, Frank Barnes, Associate in English, University High 
School, Chicago, Ill. [115 Maroon Heights, University of 
Chicago. ] 

Child, Clarence Griffin, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4237 Sansom St.] 

Chiles, James A., University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Churchill, George Bosworth, Professor of English Literature, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

Churchman, Philip Hudson, Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. [21 Shirley St.] 

Clapp, John Mantel, Professor of English, Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, Ill. 

Clark, Alexander Frederick Bruce, Instructor in French, University 
College, Toronto, Canada. 

Clark, J. Scott, Professor of the English Language, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Il. 

Clark, Thatcher, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
Cathedral School of St. Paul, Garden City, N. Y. 

Clark, Thomas Arkle, Professor of Rhetoric and Dean of Under- 
graduates, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Clarke, Charles Cameron, Jr., Assistant Professor of French, Shef- 
field Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
[254 Bradley St.] 

Clary, 8. Williard, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. [120 Boylston 
St.] 

Clementine, Sister M., Teacher of English, Saint Clara College, 
Sinsinawa, Wis. 

Clemons, William Harry, Instructor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Coar, John Firman, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cohn, Adolphe, Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Colin, Mrs. Henriette Louise Thérése, Professor of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Collings, Harry T., Instructor in French and German, Colgate 
Academy, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Collins, George Stuart, Professor of German and Spanish, Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. [Wyckoff, N. J.] 
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Collins, Varnum Lansing, Preceptor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Collitz, Hermann, Professor of Germanic Philology, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Colville, William T., Carbondale, Pa. 

Colvin, Mrs. Mary Noyes, Dansville, N. Y. 

Colwell, William Arnold, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [17 Conant Hall.] 

Comfort, William Wistar, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Compton, Alfred D., Tutor in English, College of the City of New 
York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Conant, Martha P., Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass. 

Conklin, Clara, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Cook, Albert S., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [219 Bishop St.] 

Cool, Charles Dean, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [2022 Jefferson St.] 

Cooper, Lane, Assistant Professor of English, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. [120 Oak Ave.] 

Cooper, William Alpha, Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. [1111 Emerson St.] 

Corbin, William Lee, Associate Professor of English, Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y. 

Corwin, Robert Nelson, Professor of German, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [247 St. Ronan 
St.] 

Coues, Robert Wheaton, Assistant in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [10 Mason St.] 

Cox, John Harrington, Professor of English Philology, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. [188 Spruce St.] 

Craig, Perey Gaines, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [Liv- 
ingstone Hall, 115th St. and Amsterdam Ave.] 

Crawford, James Pyle Wickersham, Instructor in Romanie Languages 
and Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crawshaw, William Henry, Dean and Professor of English Literature, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Critchlow, Frank Linley, Preceptor in Romance Languages, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Croll, Morris William, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. [53 Patton Hall.] 

Cross, Wilbur Lucius, Professor of English, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [24 Edgehill Road.] 
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Crowell, Asa Clinton, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [345 Hope 
St.] 

Crowne, Joseph Vincent, Instructor in English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Cunliffe, John William, Professor of English, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

Curdy, Albert Eugene, Assistant Professor of French, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. [743 Yale Station.] 

Curme, George Oliver, Professor of Germanic Philology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. [629 Coliax St.] 

Cushwa, Frank William, Instructor in English, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Cutting, Starr Willard, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Daland, Rey. William Clifton, President and Professor of English and 
Philosophy, Milton College, Milton, Rock Co., Wis. 
Dallam, Mary Theresa, Teacher of English, Western High School, 

Baitimore, Md. [307 Dolphin St.} 

Damon, Lindsay Todd, Professor of Rhetoric, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Daniels, Francis Potter, Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Danton, George Henry, Acting Assistant Professor of German, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. [1327 Byron St.] 

Dargan, Edwin Preston, Adjunct Professor of Romanic Languages, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Darnall, Frank Mauzy, Assistant Professor of English, Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Agricultural College, 
Miss. 

Darnall, Henry Johnston, Professor of Modern Languages, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Davidson, Frederic Joseph Arthur, Associate Professor of Italian and 
Spanish, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. [22 Madi- 
son Ave.] 

Davies, William Walter, Professor of the German Language, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 

Davis, Edward Z., Instructor in German, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [3223 Powelton Ave.] 

Deering, Robert Waller, Professor of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
ture, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [1130 Bell- 
flower Road.] 
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De Haan, Fonger, Professor of Spanish, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Deister, John Lewis, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Mis- 
sissippi State University, Oxford, Miss. [University, Miss.] 

De Lagneau, Lea Rachel, Instructor in Romance Languages, Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Delamarre, Louis, Instructor in French, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. [324 Highland Ave., Mt. Vernon, 

Denney, Joseph Villiers, Professor of English and Dean of the College 
of Arts, Philosophy, and Science, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Dey, William Morton, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Diekhoff, Tobias J. C., Junior Professor of German, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dodge, Daniel Kilham, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 

Dodge, Robert Elkin Neil, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [21 Mendota Court.] 

Doniat, Josephine C., Instructor in French and German, Lyons Town- 
ship High School, La Grange, Ill. 

Douay, Gaston, Professor of French, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Dow, Louis Henry, Professor of French, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. ' 

Downer, Charles Alfred, Professor of the French Language and 
Literature, College of the City of New York, 138th St. and 
Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Diirst, Marie, Teacher of Modern Languages, Steele High School, 
Dayton, O. [152 Eagle St.] 

Dunlap, Charles Graham, Professor of English Literature, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Dunn, Joseph, Associate Professor of Celtic Languages and Lecturer 
in Romance Languages, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Dupouey, Robert, Assistant Professor of French, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. [1943 Rose St.] 

Dye, Alexander Vincent, Professor of German and Instructor in 
French and Spanish, William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

van Dyke, Henry, Professor of English Literature, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 


Eastman, Clarence Willis, Associate Professor of German Literature, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
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Easton, Morton William, Professor of English and Comparative Phi- 
lology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [224 8. 
43d St.] 

Eaton, Mrs. Abbie Fiske, Principal, Friedeneck School, Pasadena, Cal. 

Eaton, Horace A., Associate Professor of English, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Syracuse, N. Y. [607 Walnut Ave.] 

Eckelmann, Ernst Otto, Instructor in German, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [905 8S. Busey St.] 

Edgar, Pelham, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
Victoria College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Effinger, John Robert, Junior Professor of French, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Eggert, Car] E., Instructor in German, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [930 Church St.] 

Elliott, A. Marshall, Professor of Romance Languages, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. [18 E. Eager St.] 

Elliott, George Ray, Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Emerson, Oliver Farrar, Professor of English, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, O. [98 Wadena St., E. Cleveland, 0.] 
Erskine, John, Associate Professor of English, Amherst College, 

Amherst, Mass. 

Evans, M. Blakemore, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [21 Mendota Court. ] 

Evers, Helene M., Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Ewart, Frank Carman, Professor of Romance Languages, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Fahnestock, Edith, Instructor in Romance Languages, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Fairchild, Arthur Henry Rolph, Assistant Professor of the English 
Language and Literature, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. [Until May 1, 1909: 155 Iffley Road, Oxford, England. ] 

Fairchild, J. R., American Book Co., New York, N. Y. [Washington 
Square. ] 

Farley, Frank Edgar, Professor of English, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. 

Farnsworth, William Oliver, Instructor in French, Asheville School, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Farr, Hollon A., Assistant Professor of German, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [351 White Hall.] 

Farrand, Wilson, Head Master, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 
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Farrar, Thomas James, Professor of Modern Languages, Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Faust, Albert Bernhardt, Assistant Professor of German, Corne]] 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. [University Place.] 

Fay, Charles Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Tufts College, 
Tufts College, Mass. 

Ferrell, Chiles Clifton, Professor of Germanic Languages, University 
of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. [University, Miss.] 

Ferren, Harry M., Professor of German, High School, Allegheny, Pa. 

Few, William Preston, Professor of English, Trinity College, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Fielder, Edwin W., Editor, D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. 
[436 Fifth Ave.] 

Fife, Robert Herndon, Jr., Professor of German, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. [240 College St.] 

Files, George Taylor, Professor of German, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Fiske, Christabel Forsyth, Instructor in English, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Fitz-Gerald, John Driscoll, 2d, Instructor in the Romance Languages 
and Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Fitz-Hugh, Thomas, Professor of Latin, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Fletcher, ¢defferson Butler, Professor of Comparative Literature, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [112 E. 22d St.] 

Fletcher, Robert Huntington, Acting Professor of English Literature, 
lowa College, Grinnell, Ia. [1110 West St.] 

Flom, George Tobias, Professor of Scandinavian Languages and Lit- 
eratures and Acting Professor of English Philology, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Florer, Warren Washburn, Assistant Professor of German, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [910 Olivia Ave.] 

Fogg, Miller Moore, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Ford, Daniel, Adjunct Professor of Rhetoric and Composition, Uni- 

, versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Ford, J. D. M., Professor of the French and Spanish Languages, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [57 Brewster St.] 

Ford, Joseph Sherman, Instructor in German, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Ford, R. Clyde, Professor of Modern Languages, State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Fortier, Alcée, Professor of Romance Languages, Tulane University 
of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. [1241 Esplanade Ave.] 
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Fortier, Edward J., Associate in Romance Languages, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [609 S. Busey St.] 

Fossler, Laurence, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Foster, Irving Lysander, Professor of Romance Languages, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. [Box 543.] 

Foulet, Lucien, Professor of French, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 

Fowler, Thomas Howard, Professor of German, Wells College, Au- 
rora, N. Y. 

Fox, Charles Shattuck, Instructor in Modern Languages, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, South Bethlehem, Pa. [222 Wall St., Bethlehem.] 

Francke, Kuno, Professor of the History of German Culture and 
Curator of the Germanic Museum, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [3 Berkeley Place.] 

Francois, Victor Emmanuel, Associate Professor of French, College 
of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [140th St. and 
Convent Ave.] 

Fraser, Margaret E. N., Dean of Women and Head of the Department 
of Romance Languages, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
[Hulings Hall.] 

Fraser, William Henry, Professor of Italian and Spanish, University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Freeman, J. C., Professor of English Literature, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. [222 Langdon St.] 

Froelicher, Hans, Professor of German, Woman's College of Balti- 
more, Baltimore, Md. 

Fruit, John Phelps, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

Fuentes, Ventura, Instructor in Spanish, College of the City of New 
York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Fuller, Harold DeW., Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [44 Brentford Hall.] 

Fuller, Paul, New York, N. Y. [71 Broadway.] 

Fulton, Edward, Associate Professor of Rhetoric, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. [1008 W. Oregon St.] 

Fulton, Maurice Garland, Professor of English, Centre College, 
Central University of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 

Furst, Clyde B., Secretary of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Galloo, Eugénie, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 
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Galpin, Stanley Leman, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Gardiner, John Hays, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [18 Grays Hall.] 

Garnett, James M., Baltimore, Md. [1316 Bolton St.] 

Garrett, Alfred Cope, Philadelphia, Pa. [525 Locust Ave., German- 
town. | 

Garver, Milton Stahl, Instructor in French, Sheffield Scientifie School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [811 Yale Station.] 

Gauss, Christian Frederick, Preceptor in Romance Languages, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Gaw, Mrs. Ralph H., Topeka, Kas. [1821 Filmore St.] 

Gay, Lucy Maria, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [216 N. Pinckney St.] 

Gayley, Charles Mills, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2403 Piedmont 
Ave.] 

Geddes, James, Jr., Professor of Romance Languages, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. [20 Fairmont St., Brookline, Mass.] 

Geissendoerfer, John Theodore, Assistant Instructor in German, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [320 Davenport St.] 

Gerig, John Lawrence, Lecturer in Romance Languages and Celtic 
Philology, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Gerould, Gordon Hall, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Gill, John Glanville, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [16 Oxford St.] 

Gillett, William Kendall, Professor of French and Spanish, New York 
University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Glaseock, Clyde Chew, Assistant Professor of German, Sheffield Sci- 
entifie School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [Gradu- 
ates’ Club.] 

Glen, Irving M., Professor of the English Language and Early Eng- 
lish Literature, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. [254 E. 
9th St.] 

Goad, Caroline M., Teacher of German, Wilson College for Women, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Goddard, Harold C., Assistant Professor of English Literature, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. [843 Judson Ave.] 
Goebel, Julius, Professor of German, University of Illinois, Urbana, 

Ill. 

Goettsch, Charles, Instructor in German, University of Chicago, 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Gould, Chester Nathan, Instructor in German, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Tl. 

Gould, William Elford, Instructor in Spanish and French, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Grandgent, Charles Hall, Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [107 Walker St.] 

Graves, William Lucius, Assistant Professor of English, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O. 

Gray, Charles Henry, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1000 Ohio St.] 
Greene, Herbert Eveleth, Collegiate Professor of English, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. [1019 St. Paul St.] 
Greenlaw, Edwin Almiron, Professor of English, Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Greenough, Chester Noyes, Professor of English, University of Tli- 
nois, Urbana, III. 

Gregor, Leigh R., Associate Professor of Modern Languages, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. [139 Baile St.] 

Griebsch, Max, Director, National German-American Teachers’ Semi- 
nary, 558-568 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Griffin, James O., Professor of German, Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, Cal. 

Griffin, Nathaniel Edward, Preceptor in English, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. [14 N. Dod Hall.] 

Grimm, Karl Josef, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Gronow, Hans Ernst, Associate in German, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [Faculty Exchange, University of Chicago.] 

Gruener, Gustav, Professor of German, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [146 Lawrance Hall.] 

Grumbine, Harvey Carson, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Wooster, Wooster, O. 

Grummann, Paul H., Professor of Modern German Literature, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [1930 Washington St.] 

Guérard, Albert Léon, Assistant Professor of the Romance Languages, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Guitéras, Calixto, Professor of Spanish, Girard College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Guitner, Alma, Professor of German, Otterbein University, Wester- 
ville, O. 

Gummere, Francis B., Professor of English, Haverford College, Hav- 
erford, Pa. 
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Gutknecht, Louise L., Teacher of German and French, South Chicago 
High School, Chicago, Il. [7700 Bond Ave., Windsor Park, 
Chicago. } 


Hale, Edward E., Jr., Professor of English, Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Hall, John Leslie, Professor of the English Language and Literature 
and of General History, College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Ham, Roscoe James, Professor of Romance Languages, Trinity Col- 

lege, Hartford, Conn. [83 Allen Place.] 

Hamill, Alfred Ernest, Ballyatwood, Lake Forest, Il. 

Hamilton, George Livingstone, Instructor in Romance Languages, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [538 Church St.] 

Hamilton, Theodore Ely, Instructor in Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [1111 University Ave.] 

Hammond, Eleanor Prescott, Chicago, Ill. [360 E. 57th St., Hyde 
Park. ] 

Hancock, Albert E., Assistant Professor of English, Haverford Col- 
lege, Haverford, Pa. 

Handschin, Charles Hart, Professor of German, Miami University, 
Oxford, O. 

Haney, John Louis, Professor of English Philology, Central High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanner, James Park, Jr., Professor of Modern Languages, Emory 
College, Oxford, Ga. 

Hansche, Maude Bingham, Teacher of German, Commercial High 
School for Girls, Broad and Green Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hardy, Ashley Kingsley, Assistant Professor of German and Instruc- 
tor in Old English, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Hare, James Alexander, Speyer & Co., 24-26 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 

Hargrove, Henry Lee, Professor of English, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. 

Harper, George McLean, Professor of English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Harris, Charles, Professor of German, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 

Harris, Lancelot Minor, Professor of English, College of Charleston, 
Charleston, 8S. C. 

Harrison, James Albert, Professor of Teutonic Languages, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Harrison, John Smith, Assistant Professor of English, Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, O. 
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Harry, Philip Warner, Instructor in French, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, ill. [University Club.] 

Hart, Charles Edward, Professor of Ethics and Evidences of Christi- 
anity, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. [33 Livingston 
Ave.] 

Hart, James Morgan, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hart, Walter Morris, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal. [2255 Piedmont Ave.] 

Hastings, William Thomson, Instructor in English, Brown University, 
Providence, R. i. [11% John St.] 

Hatfield, James Taft, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Hathaway, Charles Montgomery, Jr., Instructor in English, U. 8. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. [183 King George St.] 
Hauhart, William F., Instructor in German, University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. [1115 8S. University Ave.] 

Hauschild, George William, Instructor in German, University of 
Chicago High School, Chicago, Ill. [75 Hitcheock Hall.] 

Hausknecht, Emil, Professor at the University of Lausanne, Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. 

Havens, Raymond Dexter, Instructor in English, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Head, Walter Dutton, Instructor in French, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Heller, Otto, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hempl, George, Professor of Germanic Philology, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Palo Alto, Cal. [382 Lincoln Ave.] 

Henning, George Neely, Professor of Romance Languages, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Herford, Charles Harold, Professor in the University of Manchester, 
Manchester, England. 

Herrick, Asbury Haven, Woburn, Mass. [4 Plympton St.] 

Hervey, Wm. Addison, Adjunct Professor of the Germanic Langua- 
ges and Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Heuser, Frederick W. J., Tutor in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Hewett, Waterman Thomas, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [Netherby, 
Cornell Heights. ] 

Heyd, Jacob Wilhelm, Professor of German and French, Kirksville 
State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. [1112 S. Florence Ave.] 
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Hicks, Fred Cole, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [Tipton, Ia.] 

Hill, Albert Ellsworth, Associate Instructor in English, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [Box 73, Faculty Exchange.] 

Hill, Raymond Thompson, Instructor in Romanic Languages, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. [907 University Ave.] 

Hills, Elijah Clarence, Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. [120 Tyler 
Place. ] 

Hilmer, William Charles, Instructor in German, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, O. [219 W. Lorain St.] 

Hinckley, Henry Barrett, Northampton, Mass. [54 Prospect St.] 

Hinsdale, Ellen C., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Hochdirfer, Karl Friedrich Richard, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. [81 E. Cecil St.] 

Hodder, Mrs. Alfred, New York, N. Y. [Hotel San Remo.] 

Hodell, Charles Wesley, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Woman’s College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

Hohlfeld, Alexander R., Professor of German, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

Holbrook, Richard Thayer, Associate in Italian and Old French, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Hollander, Lee M., Instructor in German, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Holzwarth, Franklin James, Professor of the Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. [911 
Walnut Ave.] 

Hopkins, Annette Brown, Instructor in English, Teachers’ Training 
School, Baltimore, Md. 

Hopkins, Edwin Mortimer, Professor of Rhetoric and the English 
Language, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Hopkins, John Bryant, Instructor in Modern Languages, Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa, [72 Blair Hall.] 

Horne, Charles F., Assistant Professor of English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Horning, L. Emerson, Professor of Teutonic Philology, Victoria Col- 
lege, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoskins, John Preston, Assistant Professor of German, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [22 Bank St.] 

Hospes, Mrs. Cecilia Lizzette, Teacher of German, McKinley High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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House, Ralph Emerson, Instructor in Romance Languages, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Houston, Perey Hazen, Instructor in English, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Ill. [412 E. Green St.] 

Howard, Albert A., Professor of Latin, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [12 Walker St.] 

Howard, William Guild, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [25 Conant Hall.] 

Howe, George Maxwell, Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. [1623 
N. Tejon St.] 

Howe, Malvina A., Principal, Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School, 
Dayton, O. [513 W. Ist St.] 

Howe, Thomas Carr, President and Professor of Germanic Langua- 
ges, Butler College, University of Indianapolis, Indianapolis, 
Ind. [48 8. Audubon Road, Irvington.] 

Howe, Will David, Professor of English, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Hoyt, Prentiss Cheney, Assistant Professor of English, Collegiate 
Department, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. [940 Main 
St.] 

Hubbard, Frank G., Professor of the English Language, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Hughes, Mrs. Charlotte Condé, Director of French, Moffitt School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. [18 S. Lafayette St.] 

Hulme, William Henry, Professor of English, College for Women, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [11424 Mayfield 
St.] 

Hume, Thomas, Professor Emeritus of English Literature, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Hunt, Theodore Whitefield, Professor of English, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. 

Hutchison, Perey Adams, Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Hyde, James Hazen, New York, N. Y. [11] E. 40th St.] 


Ibbotson, Joseph Darling, Jr., Professor of English Literature, Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Ilgen, Ernest, Associate Professor of German, College of the City of 
New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Ingraham, Edgar Shugert, Assistant Professor of Romance Langua- 
ges, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
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Jackson, M. Katherine, Lecturer on English, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

von Jagemann, H. C. G., Professor of Germanic Philology, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [113 Walker St.] 
Jenkins, T. Atkinson, Associate Professor of French Philology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [488 E. 54th Place.] 
Jessen, Karl Detlev, Associate Professor of German, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Jodocius, Albert, French Master, Delancey School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[1420 Pine St.] 

Johnson, Henry, Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Johnson, William Savage, Instructor in English, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [361 Elm St.] 

Johnston, Oliver Martin, Associate Professor of Romanie Languages, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Jonas, J. B. E., Assistant Professor of German, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Jones, Everett Starr, Head Master, Allen School, West Newton, Mass. 

Jones, Florence Nightingale, Instructor in French and Italian, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [901 W. Green St.] 

Jones, Harrie Stuart Vedder, Instructor in English, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [605 W. Green St.] 

Jones, Jessie Louise, Assistant Professor of German, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, 

Jones, Richard, Professor of English, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. [Vanderbilt Campus.] 

Jordan, Daniel, Adjunct Professor of the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Jordan, Mary Augusta, Professor of the English Language and Lit- 

erature, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. [Hatfield House. | 
Joynes, Edward S., Professor Emeritus of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia, 8. C. 


Kagan, Josiah M., Master (German), Roxbury High School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Kahn, J. Ottillie, Cafion City, Col. [925 Rudd Ave.] 

Kayser, Carl F., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Normal College, New York, N. Y. [71 E. 87th St.] 

Keidel, George Charles, Associate in Romance Languages, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Kellogg, Robert James, Professor of Modern Languages, James Milli- 
kin University, Decatur, 
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Kent, Charles W., Professor of English Literature, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Keppler, Emil A. C., Tutor in Germanie Languages and Literatures, 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [220 W. 
107th St.] 

Kerlin, Robert Thomas, Professor of English Literature, Virginia 
State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 

Kern, Alfred Allan, Professor of English, Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Miss. 

Kerr, William Alexander Robb, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Keyes, Charles Reuben, Professor of the German Language and Lit- 
erature, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Keys, David Reid, Associate Professor of Anglo-Saxon, University 
College, Toronto, Canada. 

Kinard, James Pinckney, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Kind, John Louis, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [The Irving.] 

King, Robert Augustus, Professor of French and German, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Kingsbury, Elizabeth, Teacher of Latin and German, Nebraska Nor- 
mal College, Wayne, Neb. [Box 71]. 

Kip, Herbert Z., Associate Professor of German, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Kirchner, Elida Caroline, Instructor in German, Central High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. [1127 N. Grand Ave.] 

Kittredge, George Lyman, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [8 Hilliard St.] 

Klaeber, Frederick, Professor of English Philology, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Klein, David, Tutor in English, College of the City of New York, 
138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

yon Klenze, Camillo, Professor of German Literature, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I. 

Knoepfler, John Baptist, Professor of German, Iowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Kolbe, P. R., Instructor in German, Buchtel College, Akron, O. 

Koller, Armin Hajman, Fellow in German, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [97 Middle Divinity Hall.] 

Krapp, George Philip, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Kroeh, Charles F., Professor of Languages, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J. 
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Krowl, Harry C., Assistant Professor of English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Kueffner, Louise Mallinckrodt, Instructor in German, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Kuersteiner, Albert Frederick, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Kuhns, Oscar, Professor of Romance Languages, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. 

Kullmer, Charles Julius, Assistant Professor of German, Syracus» 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. [505 University Place.] 

Kurrelmeyer, William, Associate in German, Johns Hopkins Univer- 

sity, Baltimore, Md. [Ellicott City, Md.] 


Lamaze, Edouard, Dean of the School of Languages, Internationa! 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 

Lambert, Marcus Bachman, Teacher of German, Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. {5 Maxwell Ave., Jamaica, N. Y.] 

Lancaster, Henry Carrington, Instructor in Romance Languages, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Lang, Henry R., Professor of Romance Philology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [Box 244, Yale Station.] 

Lange, Alexis Frederick, Professor of English and Scandinavian 
Philology, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2629 


Haste St.] 
Lange, Carl Frederick Augustus, Associate Professor of German, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. [83 Massasoit St.] 


Langley, Ernest F., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Lathrop, Adele, Instructor in English Literature. Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Lathrop, Henry Burrowes, Associate Professor of English Literature. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [311 Park St.] 

Law, Robert A., Instructor in English, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

Lawrence, William Witherle, Adjunct Professor of English, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

Learned, Marion Dexter, Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Le Compte, Irville Charles, Instructor in French, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [754 Yale Station.] 

Le Daum, Henry, Professor of Romance Languages, State Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. [6 New Hampshire 

Flats. ] 
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Le Duc, Alma de L., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [4015 
Lake Ave.] 

Lehmann, Gottfried, Professor of Modern Languages, Kentucky Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Ky. [181 Mill St.] 

Leonard, Arthur Newton, Professor of German, Bates College, Lewis- 
ton, Me. 

Leonard, Jonathan, Sub-Master (French), English High School, 
Somerville, Mass. [Sandwich, Mass. ] 

Leonard, William Ellery, Instructor in English, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. [222 Langdon St.] 

Lessing, Otto Eduard, Associate Professor of German, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Il. [906 Gregory Place.] 

Levi, Moritz, Professor of Romance Languages, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Lewis, Charlton Miner, Professor of English Literature, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Lewis, Edwin Herbert, Professor of English and Dean of the Faculty, 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Liberma, Marco F., Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Lieder, Frederick William Charles, Instructor in German, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [46 Holyoke House.] 

Lincoln, George Luther, Paris, France. [42 boulevard Raspail.] 

Livingston, Albert Arthur, Instructor in Italian, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Logeman, Henry, Professor of English Philology, University of Ghent, 
Ghent, Belgium. [343 boulevard des Hospices. ] 

Loiseaux, Louis Auguste, Adjunct Professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Lomer, Gerhard Richard, Instructor in English, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. [150 Durocher St.] 

Long, Percy W., Cambridge, Mass. [35 Trowbridge St.] 

Longden, Henry B., Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Lotspeich, Claude M., Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Loveland, Helen Isabel, Head of Department of English, Morningside 
College, Sioux City, Ia. 

Lowes, John Livingston, Professor of English, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Luebke, William Ferdinand, Assistant Professor of German, Miami 
University, Oxford, O. 

Luquiens, Frederick Bliss, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Sheffield 
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Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [595 
Orange St.] 

Lustrat, Joseph, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Lutz, Frederick, Professor of Modern Languages and Acting Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Lyman, Augustus Julian, Instructor in Modern Languages and 
Latin, School of Musie and Art, Auditorium Building, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Lyon, Charles Edward, Instructor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [Bachelors’ Club.] 


Macarthur, John Robertson, Professor of English, New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Agricultural College, 
New Mexico. 

McBryde, John McLaren, Jr., Professor of English, Sweet Briar In- 
stitute, Sweet Briar, Va. 

McClelland, George William, Tutor in English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

MacClintock, William D., Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [5629 Lexington Ave.] 

MacCracken, Henry Noble, Instructor in English, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [180 East Rock 
Road. ] 

MacDuffie, John, Principal of the MacDuffie School for Girls, Spring- 
field, Mass. [182 Central St.] 

McKenzie, Kenneth, Assistant Professor of Italian, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

McKibben, George Fitch, Professor of Romance Languages, Denison 
University, Granville, O. 

McKnight, George Harley, Professor of English, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, O. 

McLaughlin, William Aloysius, Instructor in French, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [920 Monroe St.] 

McLean, Charlotte Frelinghuysen, Head of the English Department, 
Birmingham School, Birmingham, Huntingdon Co., Pa. 

MacLean, George Edwin, President, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia. 

McLouth, Lawrence A., Professor of Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures, New York University, University Heights, New York, 

Maenie, John, Professor Emeritus of French and Spanish, University 
of North Dakota. [2113 Bryant Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.] 

Mallory, Herbert Samuel, Chardon, O. 
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Maloubier, Eugéne F., Tutor in French, College of the City of New 
York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. [139 
E. 18th St.] 

Manley, Edward, Englewood High -School, Chicago, Ill. [5801 Lex- 
ington Ave.] 

Manly, John Matthews, Professor and Head of the Department of 
English, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Manthey-Zorn, Otto, Instructor in German, Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

March, Francis Andrew, Professor Emeritus of the English Language 
and of Comparative Philology, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Marcou, Philippe Belknap, Paris, France. [28 quai d’Orléans.] 

Marden, Charles Carroll, Professor of Spanish, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

Marin La Meslée, A., Instructor in French, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Marinoni, Antonio, Associate Professor of Romance and Germanic 
Languages, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. [224 
W. Dickson St.] 

Marsh, Arthur Richmond, Vice-President, New York Cotton Ex- 
change, New York, N. Y. 

Marsh, George Linneus, Instructor in English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, ‘ 

Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr., The Evening Post, New York, N. Y. 

Mathews, Charles Engley, Instructor in French, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Matthews, Brander, Professor of Dramatie Literature, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [681 West End Ave.] 

Matzke, John E., Professor of Romaniec Languages, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Maynadier, Gustavus H., Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [24 Fairfax Hall.] 

Mead, William Edward, Professor of the English Language, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 

Meisnest, Frederick William, Professor of German, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. [4705 Sixteenth Ave., N. E.] 

Mellen, Frederic Davis, Instructor in Rhetoric, Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Agricultural College, Miss. 

Mensel, Ernst Heinrich, Professor of Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Mercier, Louis J., Head Instructor in French, Francis Parker School, 
Chicago, Ill. [199 S. Throop St.] 

Metzinger, Leon, Assistant Instructor in German, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [319 Davenport St.] 
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Meyer, Edward Stockton, Associate Professor of German, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [94 Glenpark Place.| 

Meyer, George Henry, Assistant Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [905 W. 
Green St.] : 

Miller, George Morey, Associate Professor of English, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. [16 The Westmoreland, Mt. Au- 
burn, Cincinnati.] 

Miller, Raymond D., Instructor in English, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Milwitzky, William, Instructor in French, Barringer High School, 
Newark, N. J. 

Mims, Edwin, Professor of English Literature, Trinity College, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Montgomery, Maud, Head of the Department of Languages, College 
of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 

Moore, Alfred Austin, Preceptor in Romance Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Moore, Clarence King, Professor of Romanic Languages, University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Moore, Olin Harris, Instructor in Modern Languages, Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. [Clement House.] 

Moore, Robert Webber, Professor of German, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

Moore, Samuel, Instructor in English, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kas. [112 Fayerweather St., Cambridge, Mass.] 
Morgan, Bayard Quincy, Instructor in German, University of Wis- 

consin, Madison, Wis. [1715 Adams St.] 

Morley, Sylvanus Griswold, Baldwinville, Mass. 

Morrill, Clarence B., Instructor in Rhetoric, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [Seffner, Fla.] 

Morrill, Georgiana Lea, Instructor in English, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. [251 Langdon St.] 

Morris, John, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Morrison, Frederic William, Instructor in French and Spanish, U. 8. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. [Hotel Maryland.] 
Morriss, Margaret Shove, Instructor and Reader in History, Mt. 

Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Morton, Asa Henry, Professor of Romance Languages, Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass. 

Morton, Edward P., Assistant Professor of English, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. [6116 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl.] 
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Moser, Lillian Virginia, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
[415 W. 118th St.] 

Mosher, William Eugene, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

Mott, Lewis F., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
College of the City of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Moyse, Charles E., Vice-Principal and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Mulfinger, George Abraham, Professor of German Literature and 
Philology, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Mutterer, Frederick Gilbert, Head of the Department of German, 
Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. [650 Mul- 
berry St.] 

Myers, Clara L., Assistant Professor of English, College for Women, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 


Nadal, Thomas William, Dean and Professor of English, Olivet Col- 
lege, Olivet, Mich. [71 Hammond St., Cambridge, Mass.] 

Nason, Arthur Huntington, Instructor in English, New York Uni- 
versity, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Neff, Theodore Lee, Assistant Professor of French, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Neidig, William J., Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [435 Hawthorne Place.] 

Neilson, William Allan, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [2 Riedesel Ave.] 

Nelson, Clara Albertine, Professor of French, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, O. 

Nettleton, George Henry, Assistant Professor of English, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.: [339 
Prospect St.] 

Nevens, Charles Freeman, Instructor in French and German, Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg, Pa. [Box 541.] 

Newcomer, Alphonso Gerald, Professor of English, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. [Box 894.] 

Newcomer, Charles Berry, Professor of Modern Languages, Transyl- 
vania University, Lexington, Ky. [335 N. Broadway.] 
Newport, Mrs. Clara Price, Instructor in Latin, Swarthmore Col- 

lege, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Newson, Henry Dorsey, President of the Newson Publishing Co., 18 
E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 

Nichols, Edwin Bryant, Professor of Romance Languages, Kenyon 
College, Gambier, O. 
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Nitze, William Albert, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Nix, Amalie Ida Frances, Teacher of German, Mechanic Arts High 
School, St. Paul, Minn. [715 Laurel Ave.] 

Noble, Charles, Professor of the English Language and Rhetoric, 
fowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. [1110 West St.] 

von Noé, Adolf Carl, Instructor in German Literature, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Nollen, John S., President, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, II. 
Norris, Clarence Elnathan, Instructor in German, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. [6 Chandler St., Worcester, Mass.] 
Northup, Clark S., Assistant Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [107 College 

Place. 


Ogden, Philip, Assistant Professor of French Literature, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

O'Leary, Raphael Dorman, Associate Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1106 Louisiana St.] 
Oliver, Thomas Edward, Professor of Romanic Languages, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [912 W. California Ave.] 
Olmsted, Everett Ward, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [730 University Ave.] 

Opdycke, Leonard Eckstein, New York, N. Y. [117 E. 69th St.] 

Osgood, Charles Grosvenor, Jr., Preceptor in English, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 

Osthaus, Carl W. F., Junior Professor of German, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. [417 S. Fess Ave.] 

Ott, John Henry, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
College of the Northwestern University, Watertown, Wis. 

Owen, Edward Thomas, Professor of French and Linguistics, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Padelford, Frederick Morgan, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. [Uni- 
versity Station.] 


Page, Curtis Hidden, Professor of the Romance Languages and Lit- 


eratures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Palmer, Arthur Hubbell, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [149 E. Rock 
Road. ] 

Palmer, Philip Mason, Professor of Modern Languages, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, So. Bethlehem, Pa. [61 Church St., Bethlehem, Pa.] 

Pancoast, Henry Spackman, Germantown, Pa. [267 E. Johnson St.] 
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Papot, Bénédict, Instructor in Modern Languages, R. T. Crane Man- 
ual Training High School, Chicago, Ill. [1038 Jackson Boule- 
vard.] 

Park, Clyde William, Instructor in English, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Patterson, Arthur Sayles, Professor of French, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. [415 University Place.] 

Paton, Lucy Allen, Cambridge, Mass. [Care of Miss Alma Blount, 
Ypsilanti, Mich.] 

Payne, L. W., Jr., Instructor in English, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. [2104 Pearl St.] 

Pearson, Calvin Wasson, Edwardsville, Kansas. 

Pellissier, Adeline, Instructor in French, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. [32 Crescent St.] 

Penn, Henry C., Professor of English, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Penniman, Josiah Harmar, Professor of English Literature and Dean 
of the College, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perrin, Ernest Noéi, Instructor in English, College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. [Harvard Union, Cambridge, 
Mass. ] 

Perrin, Marshall Livingston, Professor of Germanic Languages, Bos- 
ton University, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Perry, Bliss, Professor of English Literature, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [5 Clement Circle.] 

Petersen, Kate O., Brooklyn, N. Y. [91 Eighth Ave.] 

Pettengill, Ray Waldron, Teaching Fellow in German, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [28 Conant Hall.] 

Phelan, Anna Augusta Helmholtz, Instructor in English, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Phelps, William Lyon, Professor of English Literature, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Phillips, Marvin William, Instructor in Foreign Languages, Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, Agricultural 
College, Miss. 

Pierce, Frederick Erastus, Instructor in English, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [622 Wash- 
ington Ave., West Haven, Conn.] 

Plimpton, George A., Ginn & Co., New York, N. Y. [70 Fifth Ave.] 

Poll, Max, Professor of German, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Pope, Paul Russel, Assistant Professor of German, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. [Cayuga Heights.] 
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Potter, Albert K., Associate Professor of the English Language, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. [220 Waterman St.] 

Potter, Murray A., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. [191 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass.] 

Pound, Louise, Assistant Professor of English Literature, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [1632 L St.] 

Prettyman, Cornelius William, Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Priest, George Madison, Preceptor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Primer, Sylvester, Professor of Germanie Languages, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. [2709 Rio Grande St.] 

Prokosch, Edward, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Pugh, Anne L., Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Putnam, Edward Kirby, Acting Director, Davenport Academy of 
Sciences, Davenport, Iowa. 

Putzker, Albin, Professor of German Literature, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 

Pyre, James Francis Augustine, Assistant Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [625 Mendota Court.] 


Quinn, Arthur Hobson, Professor of English, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Raggio, Andrew Paul, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Ramsay, Robert Lee, Instructor in English, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Rankin, James Walter, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [14 
Sumner Road.] 

Ransmeier, John Christian, Assistant Professor of German, Tulane 
University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 

Raschen, John Frederick Louis, Professor of the Germanic Languages 
and their Literature, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Ravenel, Mrs. Florence Leftwich, Biltmore, N. C. 

Ray, John Arthur, Instructor in Romance Languages, U. S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. [Hotel Maryland.] 

Reed, Albert Granberry, Assistant Professor of English, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Reed, Edward Bliss, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [Yale Station.] 
Reeves, William Peters, Professor of the English Language and Lit- 

erature, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 
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Remy, Alfred, Instructor in Modern Languages, Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. [Box 13, Bronxville, N. Y.] 
Remy, Arthur Frank Joseph, Adjunct Professor of Germanic Phi- 

lology, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Rendtorff, Karl G., Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. [1130 Bryant St.] 

Rennert, Hugo Albert, Professor of Romaniec Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4408 
Chestnut St.] 

Rhoades, Lewis A., Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 

Rice, Carl Cosmo, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [Box 55.] 

Rice, John Pierpont, Instructor in French, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [77 Elm St.] 

Richards, Alfred Ernest, Instructor in German, Prinecton University, 
Princeton, N. J. [14 University Place.] 

Riemer, Guido Carl Leo, Professor of Modern Languages, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Robbins, Fred Oscar, Instructor in French, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [215 Livingston St.] 

Robertson, James Alexander, Historical Editor, State Historical 
Library, Madison, Wis. 

Robertson, Luanna, Head of the German Department, High School 
of the School of Education of the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [Kelly Hall, University of Chicago.] 

Robinson, Fred Norris, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Longfellow Park.] 

Robinson, Grace Louise, Rensselaer, N. Y. [14 Catharine St.] 
Roedder, Edwin Carl, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [412 Lake St.] 
Root, Robert Kilburn, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 

Princeton, N. J. 

Rosenthal, Daniel Crehange, New York, N. Y. [Care of S. Samuels, 
515 W. 134th St.] 

Roulston, Robert Bruce, German Master, Country School for Boys, 
Charles St. Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Roux, Louis Alexandre, Master in French and Latin, Newark Acad- 
emy, Newark, N. J. [544 High St.] 

Roy, Rev. James, Niagara Falls, N. Y. [Station A.] 

Rumsey, Olive, Westfield, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 

Ruutz-Rees, Caroline, Head Mistress, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, 
Conn. 
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Sachs, Julius, Professor of Secondary Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

de Salvio, Alphonso, Instructor in Romance Languages, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. [Association des Etudiants, 43 rue 
des Ecoles, Paris, France. ] 

Sampson, Martin Wright, Acting Professor of English Literature, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Sanderson, Robert Louis, Assistant Professor of French, Yale Uni- 

versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Saunders, Mrs. Mary J. T., Professor Emeritus of Modern Languages, 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College, Lynchburg, Va. [7 Lowell 
St., Cambridge, Mass. ] 

Schelling, Felix E., Professor of English Literature, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania. ] 

Schevili, Rudolph, Asistant Professor of the Spanish Language and 
Literature, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [Yale Station. ] 

Schilling, Hugo Karl, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2316 Le Conte 
Ave.] 

Schinz, Albert, Associate Professor of French Literature, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Schlatter, Edward Bunker, Instructor in Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [216 Brooks St.] 
Schlenker, Carl, Professor of German, University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis, Minn. [422 Union St., S. E.] 

Schmidt, Friedrich Georg Gottlob, Professor of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
[345 E. 13th St.] 

Schmidt, Gertrud Charlotte, Head of the German Department, Miss 
Wright’s School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [66 Denbigh Hall, Bryn 
Mawr College.] 

Schmidt, Mrs. Violet Jayne, Urbana, Ill. [903 W. California Ave.] 

Schneider, John Philip, Professor of English, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, O. [206 Ferncliff Ave.] 


’ Schofield, William Henry, Professor of Comparative Literature, Har- 


vard University, Cambridge, Mass. [101 Brattle St.] 

Scholl, John William, Instructor in German, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [1017 Vaughn St.] 

Schradieck, Helen Elizabeth, Brooklyn, N. Y. [535 Washington 
Ave. ] 

Scott, Charles Payson Gurley, Editor, Yonkers, N. Y. [150 Wood- 
worth Ave.] 

Scott, Fred Newton, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [539 E. University Ave.] 
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Scott, Mary Augusta, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Sechrist, Frank Kleinfelter, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. [934 
Clark St.] 

Segall, Jacob Bernard, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Semple, Lewis B., Teacher of English, Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. [229 Jefferson Ave.] 

Severy, Ernest E., Vice-Principal, Mooney School, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn, 

Seymour, Arthur Romeyn, Associate in Spanish, University of Ili- 
nois, Urbana, III. 

Shackford, Martha Hale, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. [18 Abbott St.] 

Shannon, Edgar Finley, Professor of English, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. [15 S. Duncan Ave.] 

Sharp, Robert, Professor of English, Tulane University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, La. 

Shaw, James Eustace, Associate in Italian, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Shearin, Hubert Gibson, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky. [212 Rand 
Ave. ] 

Sheldon, Edward Stevens, Professor of Romance Philology, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [11 Francis Ave.] 

Shepard, William Pierce, Professor of Romance Languages, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Sherman, Lucius A., Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Sherman, Stuart Pratt, Associate in English, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [707 W. California St.] 

Sherzer, Jane, President and Professor of English, Oxford College 
for Women, Oxford, O. 

Shillock, Anna Felicia, Senior German Teacher, East Minneapolis 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn. [425 Twelfth Ave., S. E.] 

Shipherd, Henry Robinson, Assistant in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [69 Dana St.] 

Shipley, George, Editor of The Baltimore American, Baltimore, Md. 
[University Club.] 

Shumway, Daniel Bussier, Assistant Professor of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Shute, Henry Martin, Instructor in German, Phillips Academy, Ex- 
eter, N. H. 

Sills, Kenneth Charles Morton, Professor of Latin, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Simonds, William Edward, Professor of English Literature, Knox 
College, Galesburg, III. 

Simonton, James §., Professor Emeritus of the French Language and 
Literature, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

Skinner, Macy Millmore, Assistant Professor of German, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Skinner, Prescott O., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Sloane, Thomas O’Conor, Consulting Engineer and Chemist, South 
Orange, N. J. 

Smith, C. Alphonso, Professor of the English Language and Dean 
of the Graduate Department, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Smith, Edward Laurence, Professor of Modern Languages, Delaware 
College, Newark, Del. 

Smith, Florence Mary, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [418 
W. 118th St.] 

Smith, Frank Clifton, Gurleyville, Conn. 

Smith, Hugh Allison. Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [504 Madison St.] 

Smith, Kirby Flower, Professor of Latin, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Smyser, William E., Professor of English, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, O. 

Snavely, Guy Everett, Registrar and Assistant Professor of French, 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Snow, William Brackett, Head of the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, English High School, Boston, Mass. 

Snyder, Henry Nelson, President and Professor of English Litera- 

ture, Wofford College, Spartansburg, 8S. C. 

Spaeth, J. D., Preceptor in English, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Spanhoofd, Arnold Werner, Head of the Modern Language Depart- 
ment in the High and Manual Training Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C. [2015 Hillyer Place, N. W.] 

Spanhoofd, Edward, Head of the Department of German, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. 

Speckmann, Wesley Nast, Professor of Modern Languages, Kansas 

Wesleyan University, Salina, Kas. 
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Speranza, Carlo Leonardo, Professor of Italian, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. [120 E. 86th St.] 

Spingarn, Joel Elias, Adjunct Professor of Comparative Literature, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [9 W. 73d St.] 
Stathers, Madison, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, West 

Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

van Steenderen, Frederic C. L., Professor of the French Language 
and Literature, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Il. 

Steeves, Harrison Ross, Tutor in English, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Stempel, Guido Hermann, Associate Professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Sterling, Susan Adelaide, Assistant Professor of German, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [109 W. Washington Ave.] 

Stevens, Alice Porter, Associate Professor of German, Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Stewart, Morton Collins, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [22 Mt. Auburn St.] 

Stoddard, Francis Hovey, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, New York University, University Heights, New 
York, N. Y. [22 West 68th St.] 

Stoll, Elmer Edgar, Assistant Professor of English, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 

Stowell, William Averill, Professor of Romance Languages, Randolph- 
Macon College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Strauss, Louis A., Junior Professor of English, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [900 Lincoln Ave.] 

Stroebe, Lilian L., Instructor in German, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Strong, Caroline, Portland, Ore. [46 N. 22d St.] 

Sturtevant, Albert Morey, Instructor in Germanic Languages, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [931 Louisiana St.] 
Sutton, S. Helena, Principal, Haverford Friends’ School, Haverford, 

Pa. [Bryn Mawr, Pa.] 

Swearingen, Grace Fleming, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 

Swiggett, Glen Levin, Profesor of Modern Languages, University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Sykes, Frederick Henry, Professor of English and Director of Ex- 
tension Teaching, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
New York, N. Y. 

Sypherd, Wilbur Owen, Professor of English and Political Sciences, 
Delaware College, Newark, Del. 
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Tatlock, John Strong Perry, Junior Professor of English, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Taylor, George Coffin, Professor of the English Language, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Col. [542 Arapahoe St.] 

Taylor, Joseph Russell, Associate Professor of English, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, 0. 

Taylor, Lucien Edward, Boston, Mass. [839 Boylston St., Suite 3.] 

Taylor, Marion Lee, Albany, N. Y. [362 Clinton Ave.] 

Taylor, Robert Longley, Assistant Professor of French, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

Telleen, John Martin, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and English, 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 

Thayer, Harvey Waterman, Preceptor in German, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. 

Thieme, Hugo Paul, Assistant Professor of French, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1209 E. University Ave.] 

Thomas, Calvin, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas, May, Instructor in German, Ohio State University, Colum- 

bus, O. [162 Fourteenth Ave.] 

Thompson, Elbert N. S., Instructor in Rhetoric, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [732 Elm St.] 

Thompson, Guy Andrew, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Thorndike, Ashley Horace, Professor of English, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Thurber, Charles H., Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass.. [29 Beacon St.] 

Thurber, Edward Allen, Instructor in English, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Tibbals, Kate Watkins, Instructor in English, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Tilley, Morris Palmer, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [924 Baldwin Ave.] 

Tisdel, Frederick Monroe, President of the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


_Todd, Henry Alfred, Professor of Romance Philology, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York, N. Y. 
Todd, T. W., Professor of German, Washburn College, Topeka, Kas. 
Tolman, Albert Harris, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Tombo, Rudolph, Jr., Registrar and Adjunct Professor of the Ger- 
manic Languages and Literatures, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Tombo, Rudolf, Sr., Instructor in German, Alcuin School, New York, 
N. Y. [321 St. Nicholas Ave.] 

Toy, Walter Dallam, Professor of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Trent, William Peterfield, Professor of English Literature, Columbia 

University, New York, N. Y. [The Churchman, Lafayette 
Place. ] 
Trueblood, Ralph Waldo, Instructor in German and Science, Grant 
High School, Cranford, N. J. [114 Vernon Ave.] 
Truscott, Frederick W., Professor of Germanic Languages, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Tufts, James Arthur, Professor of English, Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
N. H. 

Tupper, Frederick, Jr., Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Tupper, James Waddell, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Turk, Milton Haight, Professor of Rhetoric and the English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. [678 
Main St.] 

Turrell, Charles Alfred, Professor of Modern Languages, University 
of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Tuttle, Edwin Hotchkiss, Modern Language Master, Boys’ Latin 
School, Baltimore, Md. [217 Mansfield St., New Haven, Conn.] 

Tweedie, William Morley, Professor of the English Sanguage and 
Literature, Mount Allison College, Sackville, N. B. 

Tynan, Joseph Lawrence, Tutor in English, College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. [1781 Sedgwick Ave.] 


Umphrey, George Wallace, Assistant Professor of Romance Langua- 
ges, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Underwood, Charles Marshall, Jr., Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. [Felton Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass.] 

Upham, Alfred Horatio, Professor of the English Language and Lit- 
erature, Miami University, Oxford, 0. [314 E. Church St.] 

Utter, Robert Palfrey, Instructor in English, Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass. 


Vaughan, Herbert H., Instructor in Romance Languages, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Viles, George Burridge, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 
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Vogel, Frank, Professor of Modern Languages, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston, Mass. [95 Robinwood Ave., Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass.] 

Vos, Bert John, Professor of German, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Voss, Ernst Karl Johann Heinrich, Professor of German Philology, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [218 W. Gilman St.] 

Vreeland, Williamson UpDike, Professor of Romance Languages, 

Princeton University, Princeton, N J. 


Wahl, George Moritz, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Wallace, Malcolm William, Lecturer in English, University College, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
Walter, Hermann, Professor of Modern Languages, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. 
Walz, John Albrecht, Assistant Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [1314 
Hilliard St.] 
Warren, Frederick Morris, Professor of Modern Languages, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 
Wauchope, George Armstrong, Professor of English, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 
Waxman, Samuel Montefiore, Instructor in Romanic Languages, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. [21 rue Valette, Paris, 
France. | 
Weber, Hermann J., Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [43 Lexington Ave.] 
Weber, William Lander, President and Professor of English, Cen- 
tenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, La. 
Webster, Kenneth G. T., Instructor in English, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. [19 Ash St.] 
Weeks, Raymond, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 
Weill, Félix, Instructor in French, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. [153 E. 88th St.] 
Weiss, Henry, U. S. Government Interpreter and Translator, Port 
Townsend, Wash. [Box 63.] 

Wells, Edgar H., Secretary for Appointments, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [9 University Hall.] 

Wells, John Edwin, Professor of English Literature, Hiram College, 
Hiram, 0O. 

Wells, Leslie C., Instructor in French and Spanish, Collegiate Depart- 

ment, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
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Wernaer, Robert Maximilian, Cambridge, Mass. [8 Prescott St.] 

Werner, Adolph, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [339 
W. 29th St.] 

Wesselhoeft, Edward Karl, Assistant Professor of German, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania.] 

West, Henry Skinner, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Balti- 
more, Md. 

West, Henry Titus, Professor of German, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 

Weston, George Benson, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [2 Gannett House.] 

Weygandt, Cornelius, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Weyhe, Hans, Associate in German, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 

Wharey, James Blanton, Professor of English, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. [200 24th Ave., S.] 
Whitaker, Lemuel, Principal, Southern Manual Training High School, 

Broad and Jackson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Whitcomb, Rupert Henry, Director of Music, Cathedral School of 
St. Paul, Garden City, N. Y. 

White, Alain C., New York, N. Y. [51 E. 57th St.] 

White, Horatio Stevens, Professor of German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [29 Reservoir St.] 

Whitelock, George, Counsellor at Law, Baltimore, Md. [1407 Con- 
tinental Trust Building.] 

Whiteside, Donald Grant, Instructor in English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, 

Whitman, Charles Huntington, Associate Professor of English, Rut- 
gers College, New Brunswick, N. J. [189 College Ave.] 

Whitney, Marian P., Professor of German, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Whittem, Arthur Fisher, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [23 Woodbridge St.] 

Whoriskey, Richard, Professor of Modern Languages, New Hampshire 
College, Durham, N. H. 

Wiehr, Josef, Instructor in German, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Tl. 

Wightman, John Roaf, Professor of Romance Languages, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, O. 
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Wilkens, Frederick H., Assistant Professor of German, New York, 
University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Wilkins, Ernest Hatch, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [58 Shepard St.] 

Wilson, Charles Bundy, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Winchester, Caleb Thomas, Professor of English Literature, Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Winkler, Max, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wolff, Samuel Lee, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [Livings- 
ton Hall.] 

Wood, Francis Asbury, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Wood, Henry, Professor of German, Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, Md. [109 North Ave., W.] 

Woods, Charles F., Instructor in Modern Languages, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, So. Bethlehem, Pa. [22 8S. High St., Bethlehem, Pa.] 

Worden, J. Perry, American Consul, Bristol, England. 

Wright, Arthur Silas, Professor of Modern Languages, Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 

Wright, Charles Baker, Professor of English Literature and Rhetoric, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Wright, Charles Henry Conrad, Assistant Professor of French, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. [8 rue Bucaille, Honfleur, 
Calvados, France.] 

Wylie, Laura Johnson, Professor of English, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


Young, Bert Edward, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Young, Karl, Assistant Professor of English, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

Young, Mary V., Professor of Romance Languages, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass. 


Zdanowicz, Casimir Douglass, Instructor in Romance Languages, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [1804 Madison St.] 
Zembrod, A. C., Professor of Modern Languages, Kentucky State 


College, Lexington, Ky. [456 W. 4th St.] 
[871] 
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LIBRARIES 


SUBSCRIBING FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Library. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: General Library of the University of Michigan. 

Aurora, N. Y.: Wells College Library. 

Austin, Texas.: Library of the University of Texas. 

Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Library of the Peabody Institute. 

Baltimore, Md.: Woman’s College Library. 

Reloit, Wis.: Beloit College Library. 

Berkeley, Cal: Library of the University of California. 

Berlin, Germany: Englisches Seminar der Universitit Berlin. [Doro- 
theenstrasse 5.] 

Blacksburg, Va.: Library of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Library. 

Boston, Mass.: Publie Library of the City of Boston. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Buffalo Publie Library. 

Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont. 

Cambridge, England: University Library. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Radcliffe College Library. 

Chapel Hill, N. C.: Library of the University of North Carolina. 

Charlottesville, Va.: Library of the University of Virginia. 

Chicago, Ill.: General Library of the University of Chicago. 

Chicago, Ill.: Newberry Library. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Library of the University of Cincinnati. [Burnet 
Woods Park.] 

Cleveland, Ohio: Adelbert College Library. 

Collegeville, Pa.: Ursinus College Library. 

Columbia, Mo.: Library of the University of Missouri. 

Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Library. 
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Decorah, Iowa: Luther College Library. 
Detroit, Mich.: The Publie Library. 
Easton, Pa.: Van Wickle Memorial Library, Lafayette College. 
Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library. 

Giessen, Germany: Die Grossherzogliche Universitiits-Bibliothek. 
Graz, Austria: K. K. Universitiits-Bibliothek. 

Greensboro, Ala.: Library of Southern University. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia: Dalhousie College Library. 

Hartford, Conn.: Watkinson Library. 

Iowa City, Iowa: Library of the State University of Iowa. 
Irvington, Ind.: Butler College Library. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Library. 

Lincoln, Neb.: State University of Nebraska Library. 


Lyons, France: Biblioth@que de l’Université. [18 quai Claude Ber- 


nard.] 
Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Library. 


Madrid, Spain: Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios en el Estranjero. 


[Plaza de Bilbao 6.] 
Middlebury, Vt.: Middlebury College Library. 
Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Library. 
Munich, Germany: Kénigliche Hof- und Staats-Bibliothek. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Library of the Peabody College of Teachers. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library. 
New York, N. Y.: Columbia University Library. 


New York, N. Y.: New York Public Library (Astor, Lenox, and 


Tilden Foundations). [425 Lafayette St.] 
Oberlin, O.: Oberlin College Library. 
Painesville, O.: Library of Lake Erie College. 
Peoria, Ill.: Peoria Public Library. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library. 
Pittsburg, Pa.: Carnegie Library. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar College Library. 
Princeton, N. J.: Library of Princeton University. 


' Providence, R. I.: Library of Brown University. 


Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Library. [Washington St.] 
Reno, Nev.: University Library. 


Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester. [Prince St.] 
Rock Hill, S. C.: Winthrop Normal and Industrial College Library. 


Sacramento, Cal.: State Library of California. 
St. Louis, Mo.: Library of Washington University. 
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Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington Library. 
South Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Library. ; 
Stanford University, Cal.: Leland Stanford Jr. University Library. 
Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore College Reading Room. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Library of Syracuse University. 
Urbana, [ll.: Library of the University of Illinois. [University 

Station. ] 
Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Reading Room Library. 
West Point, N. Y.: Library of the U. 8. Military Academy. 
Williamstown, Mass.: Williams College Library. 
Worcester, Mass.: Free Public Library. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 


K. von Bauper, University of Leipsic. 

“~ Henry Brapiey, Oxford, England. 
L. Branpi, University of Berlin. 
W. Brauneg, University of Heidelberg. 
Konrap Burpacu, University of Berlin. 

WeNDELIN Foerster, University of Bonn. 

~ F. J. London, England. 

~~ Gustav GroBER, University of Strasburg. 
Orto JESPERSEN, University of Copenhagen. 
Fr. Kiuce, University of Freiburg. 
University of Breslau. 
MARCELINO MENENDEZ Y PELAyYo, Madrid, Spain. 

~ Paun Meyer, Ecole des Chartes, Paris, France. 

W. Meyver-Lisxke, University of Vienna. 
Jakos Minor, University of Vienna. 
James A. H. Murray, Oxford, England. 
Napier, University of Oxford. 
Fritz NEUMANN, University of Heidelberg. 
Apotr Noreen, University of Upsala. 

~ H. Paut, University of Munich. 
Pio Ragna, Florence, Italy. 
Aveust Saver, University of Prague. 
J. Scuiprer, University of Vienna. 
H. Scnucuarpt, University of Graz. 
Ericu Scumipt, University of Berlin. 

Epvuarp Srevers, University of Leipsic. 

— W. W. Sxeat, University of Cambridge. 
JoHAN Storm, University of Christiania. 

~ H. Sucnter, University of Halle. 

— Henry Sweet, Oxford, England. 
ANTOINE THOMAS, Sorbonne, Paris. 
Apotr Topter, University of Berlin. 
RicHarD Paut WULKER, University of Leipsic. 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS DECEASED. 


J. T. Akers, Central College, Richmond, Ky. 

Graziapio I. Ascoxt, Milan, Italy. [1907.] 

T. Wuitine Bancrort, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [1890.] 

D. L. Bartierr, Baltimore, Md. [1899.] 

GrorGe ALONZO Barrett, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 
[1908.] 

W. M. BASKERVILL, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. [1899.] 

ALEXANDER MELVILLE Bett, Washington, D. C. [1905.] 

A. A. BLoompBerGH, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. [1906.] 

DANIEL G. BRINTON, Media, Pa. [1899.] 

Sopnus Buace, University of Christiania. [1907.] 

FranK Roscoe Butter, Hathorne, Mass. [1905.] 

CHARLES CHOLLET, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
[1903.] 

Henry Couen, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. [1900.] 

WiLtIAM Cook, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [1888.] 

Susan R. Chicago, Ill. [1899.] 

A. N. vAN DAELL, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass. [1899.] 

Epwarp GRAuAM Daves, Baltimore, Md. [1894.] 

W. Deutscu, St. Louis, Mo. [1898.] 

Ernest Auaust Eccers, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. [1903.] 

Francis R. Fava, Columbian University, Washington, D. C. [1896.] 

L. Hapet, Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont, [1886.] 

B. P. Haspev, University of Bucharest, Bucharest, Rumania. [1908.] 

Rupotr HayM, University of Halle. [1901.] 

RicHarRD HEINZEL, University of Vienna. [1905.] 

Grorce A. Hencu, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
[1899.] 

JoHN BELL HENNEMAN, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
[1908.] 

RupoLF HILDEBRAND, Leipsic, Germany. [1894]. 

JULES ADOLPHE HosBIGANpD, Boston, Mass. [1906.] 

JULIAN HUGUENIN, University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 
[1901.] 

ANDREW INGRAHAM, Cambridge, Mass. [1905.] 
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J. Karce, Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. [1892.] 

Gustar E. Karsten, University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. [1908.] 

F. L. Kenpay, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. [1893.] 

OscarR KERN, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [1908.] 

EvGen Breslau, Germany. [1899.] 

J. Lévy, Lexington, Mass. 

Avucust LopEMAN, Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
[1902.] 

JuLEs Loiseau, New York, N. Y. 

JAMES RusseLt Lowe, Cambridge, Mass. [1891.] 

J. Luqutens, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [1899.] 

ALBERT BENEDICT LYMAN, Baltimore, Md. [1907.] 

Tuomas McCase, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [1891.] 

J. G. R. McExroy, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[1891.] 

Epwarp T. McLauaitin, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [1893.] 

Epwarp H. MaGiLt, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. [1907.] 

Louis Emit MenNGER, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [1903.] 

CHARLES WALTER MeEsLOH, Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 
{1904.] 

SaMvEL P. Motenaer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[1900.] 

James O. Murray, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. [1901.] 

ApotF Mussaria, University of Vienna, Vienna, Austria. [1905.] 

BENNETT Hussarp Nasu, Boston, Mass. [1906.] 

C. K. Netson, Brookville, Md. [1890.] 

W. N. Nevin, Lancaster, Pa. [1892.] 

WittiAM WELLS NEWELL, Cambridge, Mass. [1907.] 
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VI 4 of Grisandole: A Stady in Legend of Merlin. By Lucy ALLEN 
234 
VIIL—On, the ‘of Language ‘in a New Country. By FRANK 
277 
IX.—Doni and i the Jacobeans. By Joun M. Brerp - 291 
X.—Dryden’s Conversion to the Roman Catholic Faith. By Ropert kK. Root, 295 
XI.—Sehiller and Hebbel, 1830-1840. By Guitp Howarp, - 309 
XIL—Chateaubriand’s America. Arrival in America and First impressions. By 
Emma KaTE ARMSTRONG, 345 
and Relations of the Tail-Rhyme Strophe in Latin, French, “and “Eng- 
lish. STRONG,- - 371 
XTV.—The New Constructive Criticism. By ROBERT ™. WERNA ER, 421 
XV.—The English Comedians in Germany before the Thirty Years’ War: The Finan- 
cial Side. By CHARLES HARRIS, - - 446 
XVL—L’ Art dans les Contes Dévots de Gautier de Coincy. By ALBERT ScHINz, 465 
and Carlyle in their Relation to ‘the By 
URAND, - 21 
XVIIL.—The Character of Criseyde. “By ALBERT s. Coo, - 631 
XIX.—Four Obscure Allusions in Herder. By Howar RD, - 548 
XX.—Studies in the Infi of the 5 he Rose upon | Chaucer. By List 
CIPRIANI, - - e 552 
597 


XXI.—The Earl of Warwick's Virelai. By HENRY MacCRAcKEN, - - 
X XII.—Burke among the Forerunners of Lessing. By W1ILLiaM GUILD HowARD, - 608 
XXIII.—American Editions of Shakespeare, 1753-1866. By JANE SHERZER, - - - 
XXIV.—Poetry, Philosophy, and Religion. "By Percy ApaMs HUTCHISON, - -— - 
APPENDIX.—Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America, held at Yale University, New —— Yaa and at 
the University of Chicago, Chicago, Ull., December 27, 28, 29, 1 
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Heath's Modern Language Series 


FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


GERMAN. 
Wildenbruch’s Neid. Edited notes and vocabulary by Professor Prettyman ot 
Dickinson College. 35 cen 
Jensen’s Die braune Erica. An edition with vocabulary by the editor, Professor E. 
Joynes, Jn press. 


Gore’s German Science Reader. To render this book more satisfactory for the use 
of the increasing number of students who have done little or no reading of German, 
a complete vocabulary has been prepared by Professor E. 8. Joynes. Jn press. 


FRENCH. 


Alternative English Exercises for Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar. 
These exercises correspond in character and difficulty with the exercises in the 
Grammar itself, and are based upon the same French lessons. 15 cents. 

Lemaitre : Contes. Sclected and edited by Mlle. E. Rivillé-Rensch of Mount 
College. 30 cents. 

Bornier’s ke Fille de Roland. [dited with introduction and notes by Professor 

Clara E, Nelson of Ohio Wesleyan University. Jn press. 


Rosiand’s La Princesse Lointaine. idited with introduction, notes and vocabulary 
by Professor J. L. Borgerhotf of Western Reserve University. Jn press. 


SPANISH. 


Cervantes’ Don Quixote. Selections edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary 
by Professor J. D. M. Ford of Harvard University. 80 cents. 


Valera’s Pepita Jiménez. Edited with notes and vocabulary by G. L. Lincoln of 
Harvard University. 90 cents. 


ITALIAN. 


Dante’s Divina Commedia. Vol.I. Inferno, [dited with introduction, arguments 
and notes by C. H. Grandgent, Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Jn press. 


ROMANCE PHILOLOGY. 


to Vulgar Latin, issued a year ago, is now in ita second 
ition 


Grandgent's Old Provencal is about to go into its second edition. $1.50. 


HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION. 


By Edwin ©. Woolley, Department of English, University of Wisconsin. Cloth. 
246 pages. Price, 70 cents. 

A ape arene of practical rules regarding the correct use of English, covering the 
details of diction, sentence structure, paragraphing, manuscript arrangement, punctua- 
tion, spelling, essay writing and letter writing. 


NEW BELLES-LETTRES VOLUMES. 


Select Poems of Matthew Arnold, edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 60 cents. 
Select Poems of Shelley, edited by George E. Woodberry. 60 cents. 

Select Poems of Tennyson, edited by Archibald MacMechan. 60 cents. 

Select Poems of Browning, edited by Richard Burton. 60 cents, 

The Psalms in West Saxon, edited by James W. Bright. 60 cents. 

Thirty-four volumes in the Belles-Lettres Series are now ready. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


| 
i D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON 
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i NEW BOOKS IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


BASSETT—Pedro Sanchez. By D. Jost M. pe Perepa. 
With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by RatpH EMERSON 
Bassett, Associate Professor of R e Languages, University 
of Kansas. 

The first appearance in an American edition of a cele- 
brated specimen of Spanish realism in its most classical form. 


GORE—Brigitta. von BERTHOLD AUERBACH 
( Revised). 
With Introduction and Notes to which have been added Exer- 
cises and a complete Vocabulary by J. Howarp Gore, the 
George Washington University. 
A delightful story of Swabian peasant life, revised with 
exercises and vocabulary. 


JONAS AND WEEDEN—Traumereien an franzisischen 
Kaminen. MAkcCHEN von RICHARD VON VOLKMANN- 
LEANDER. 


: Selected, Arranged, and Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exer- 
| cises and Vocabulary by J. B. E. Jonas, of Brown University, 
* and ANNE T, WEEDEN, of the Hope Street High School, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


Stories of the naive beliefs, traditions, and superstitions 
of the Germans, suited for early reading. 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Lazare’s Les Plus Jolis Contes de Fées. 
Maistre’s Les Prisonniers du Caucase. 
Rotrous’ Saint Genest and Venceslas. 
Goethe’s Torquato Tasso. 

Storm’s Der Schimmelreiter. 


Eckstein and Wildenbruch’s 
Der Besuch Im Karzer and Das Edle Blut. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 


LATEST GERMAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Howe’s First German Book. 
By Grorce M. Howe, Professor in Colorado College. viii +- 223 pp. 
12mo. 90 cents. 
A grammar for beginners, especially suited to teachers who wish to use 
German in the class-room from the start without neglecting the necessary 
grammatical drill. 


Tuckerman’s Am Anfang. 
By Junius TucKeERMAN, Head of the Department of Modern Lan- 
guage in the Central High School, Springfield, Mass. ix -+- 107 pp. 
12mo. 50 cents. 
An elementary reading and conversation bovk in which the reading 
selections are all descriptive and narrative and deal only with concrete 
things. A series of questions accompanies each selection. 


Bierwirth’s German Inflections. 
By H. C. Brerwirts, Assistant Professor in Harvard University. 
vi+ 82 pp. 12mo. 40 cents. 
A pamphlet in which most of the material is grouped according to types 
of inflection and arranged in parallel columns. 


Nichols’s Modern German Prose. 
By A. B. Nicuots, Professor in Simmons College, Boston. 
vi + 296 pp. 12mo. $1.00. 
A reader for advanced classes, consisting of forty selections of varying 
length from modern writers. The selections are all of serious interest and 
illustrate the best German thought of to-day on a variety of subjects. 


Ebner-Eschenbach;: Lotti die Uhrmacherin. 
With introduction and notes by G. H. NEEDLER, Associate Professor in 
University College, Toronto. xvi-+ 162 pp. 16mo, 35 cents. 


Moser: Ultimo. 
With introduction, notes, and vocabulary by C. L. Crow, Professor in 
the State University of Florida. v-+ 213 pp. 16mo. 35 cents. 


Moser: Der Bibliothekar. 
New edition with introduction, notes, and vocabulary by H. A. Farr, 
Assistant Professor in Yale University. iv-+-176pp. 16mo. 40 cents. 


_ Schiller: Der Neffe als Onkel. New Epirion. 


With introduction, notes, and vocabulary by FrepEericK B. Sturm, 
Professor in the University of Iowa. ix +112 pp. 16mo. 35 cents. 


Henry Holt and Company 


34 West 33d St., New York 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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NEW MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


Arnold. Fritz auf Ferien 30 cents 
Edited by May Tuomas, Instructor in Germanic Languages, 
Ohio State University. 

Avellaneda. Baltasar 65 cents 
Edited by Cantos Branspy, Litt. D., Instructor in the Spanish 
Language and Literature, University of California. 

Corneille. Le Cid 45 cents 
Edited by James D. Bruner, Ph.D., Professor of the Romance 
Languages, University of North Carolina. 

Dumas. Le Chevalier de Maison-Rouge 40 cents 
Abridged and edited by L. Sauveur and E. F. Jones, Head 
Master of the Allen School, West Newton, Mass. 

Goethe. Hermann und Dorothea 60 cents 
Edited by WATERMAN T. Hewett, Ph. D., Professor of the 
German Language and Literature, Cornell University. 


Healy. La Comédie Classique en France 50 cents 
By Epitn HEAty. 

Heine. Die Harzreise 50 cents 
Edited by Parke R. Kose, Professor of German, Buchtel 
College. 

Heyse. Er Soll Dein Herr Sein 30 cents 
Edited by Martin H. Harrrtet, Ph. D., Instructor in Ger- 
man, University of Wisconsin. 

Johnson. Cuentos Modernos 60 cents 
Edited by ALBERT BusHNELL Jounson, A. M., Associate 
Professor of the Romance Languages, Brown University. 

Kern. German Stories Retold 30 cents 
Edited by James R. Kern and Minna M. Kern, De Pauw 
University. 

Laurie. Mémoires d’un Collégien 50 cents 
Edited by J. L. Borcrernorr, Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages, Western Reserve University. 

Miiller. Neue Marchen 30 cents 
Edited by W. F. Lirrte, Principal, Battin High School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Schiller. Ballads and Lyrics (Selections) 60 cents 
Edited by Lewis A. Ruoapes, Ph. D., Professor of German, 
Ohio State University. 

Shippee and Greene. Stories from French Realists 40 cents 
Edited by Lester BuRRELL Hope Street School, 
Providence, R. I., and Netson Lewis GREENE, The Peddie 
Institute, Hightstown, N. J. 

Turrell. Spanish Reader 80 cents 
By CHARLES ALFRED TURRELL, A. M., Professor of Modern 
Languages, University of Arizona. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
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H. FURST COMPANY 


PRINTERS OF 


Philological and Scientific Works 


ARE FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 


Special Types, Accents, etc., mecessary to fill 
orders promptly and accurately 


di bs AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US ARE 
THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
MopERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


HIsToRIcaL MaGAazINE 


And many other works of similar character 


Special Attention given to the printing of 
DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 


In Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, and the 
Romance and Germanic Languages 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


J. H. FURST COMPANY 
23 S. Hanover Street 
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REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


1. Members wishing to present papers at the meeting are expected to prepare 
them for that particular purpose. Extremely technical treatises may be read 
' by title. Subjects too large to be treated in an ordinary paper, and topics too 
special to be of general interest, may be brought before the meeting in the form 
of abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes. The papers read in full should be 
so constructed as not to occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty) minutes. 


2. Every member offering a paper, whether it is to be read in full or not, shall 
submit to the Secretary, by November 15, with its title, a synopsis of its contents, 
consisting of some fifty or sixty words. He shall state, at the same time, whether. 
he thinks his paper should be presented by title only, summarized in an abstract, 
or read in full. The synopses of accepted papers are to be printed on the pro- 
gram. 


8. The Secretary shall select the program from the papers thus offered, 
trying to distribute the matter in such a way as to make all the sessions attractive. 
In general not more than an hour and a half shall be devoted to the presentation 
of papers at any one session. There shall be sufficient opportunity for discussion 
and for social intercourse. 


4. The question of publication is to be decided for each paper on its merits as 
a contribution to science, without regard to the form iu which it has been pre- 
sented at the meeting. 
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AMERICA FOR THE YEAR. 1908. 


President, Freperick Morris WARREN, Yale Unicersity, Haven, ‘Conn. 
Seerdary, C. H. Graxpoznt, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Treasurer, Howarp, Harvard Cambridge, Mass. 
Wata, Unie, Cambridge, Mass. © 
L. Bown, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. - 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Chairman, Otiver Farrar Emerson, Western Reserve University, 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
Grorcre Hemet, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Oal. 
M. Manty, University of Chicago, Chicago, Zl. 
Lewis F. Mort, College of the Qity of New York, New York, N. Y. 
C. AtpHonso Smrrn, University of North Carolina, Chapd Hill, N. C. 
A. Topp, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. 
Guaxvonwr, Hareatd University, Oumbriige, Mase. 
Cuaries Buxpy W11s0n, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
Tomas, Columbia University, New York; N.Y. 
‘James W. Bricut, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. _ 
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